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A  Social  Program  for  Secondary  Schools 

Samuel  M.  North,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  for  Maryland 

Address  delivered  at  the  22d    Convention,   American   Physical   Education  Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,   Philadelphia,   April  12,    1918. 

TT  WOULD  probably  be  gratuitous  to  expatiate  to  this  audience 
upon  the  various  connotations  of  tbe  word  social  as  schoolmen  use 
it ;  but  for  tbe  sake  of  clearness,  tbe  present  speaker,  understanding 
that  bis  topic  was  virtually  a  discussion  of  the  extra-class  activities  of 
secondary  schools,  will  deal  alone  with  that  phase  of  the  high  school's 
life,  and  not  with  the  problem  of  socializing  tbe  actual  teaching  in  the 
classroom.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  at  the  beginning,  that  these  two 
criteria  of  an  efficient  high  school  are  practically  always  found  together ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  fixed  convictions  of  the  speaker  that  the  most  promis- 
ing approach  to  good  teaching — and,  after  all,  the  ultimate  aim  and 
business  of  the  school  is  good,  craftsmanlike  teaching — is  the  introduc- 
tion of  properly  supervised  extra-class  activities. 

Adolescents  in  high  school  are  social  beings ;  they  instinctively  work 
together  in  putting  through  the  things  that  interest  them ;  in  every  school 
club  they  are  finding  themselves  by  trying  themselves  out  on  each  other. 
Whether  their  school  countenances  or  frowns  upon  their  extra-class 
activities,  adolescents  always  find  and  carry  on  some  sort  of  out-of-school 
business  based  upon  their  daily  association  in  school;  and  the  school 
that  has  taken  over,  in  a  rational  way,  these  activities  of  its  pupils  is 
the  school  which  will  soonest  afford  examples  of  efficient,  socialized, 
economical,  method-controlled  teaching.  Call  to  mind  a  school  whose 
pupils  come  in  at  9  o'clock  and  leave  at  3,  seeing  nothing  of  one  another 
except  in  the  classrooms,  and  you  have  almost  certainly  recalled  a  school 
of  the  most  formal  wooden- jointed  type — one,  in  all  probability,  still 
carrying  for  every  child,  girl  and  boy,  four  full  years  of  Latin  and  of 
mathematics,  and  deceiving  itself  and  its  clientele  into  believing  that  it  is 
giving  a  "liberal"  education  to  its  students.  The  school  socialized  is  the 
school  efficient;  and  the  school  socialized  in  its  extra-class  activities  is 
the  school  most  likely  to  carry  the  best  quality  of  teaching — or,  at  least, 
to  be  ready  to  carry  it,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  to  keep  its  boys  and 
"**        girls  longer. 

O^  So  well  understood  is  this  principle  of  adolescent  life  that  intelligent 

(j»       school  authorities,  when  employing  high  school  teachers,  have  begun  to 
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give  preference  to  those  candidates  who  have,  beside  knowledge  and  skill 
in  their  special  subjects,  the  ability  to  supervise  one  or  more  of  the  extra- 
class  activities  mentioned  below ;  and  colleges,  especially  those  preparing 
their  graduates  to  teach  in  high  schools,  have  begun  to  show  signs  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  preparing  their  students  in  one  or  more  of 
these  directions.  When  we  remember  the  stolid  conservatism  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  tremendous  influence  of  educational  tradition, 
and  recall  that  many  of  the  strong  high  school  men  of  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  used  to  believe  and  to  say  that  when  the  literary  society  came 
in  the  door  of  the  school,  scholarship  flew  out  of  the  window,  we  realize 
one  of  the  main  directions  of  recent  growth  and  progress  in  the  American 
public  high  school. 

At  bottom  the  socialization  of  a  high  school  through  the  rational  utili- 
zation of  its  extra-class  activities  is  simply  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
social  energy — to  use  a  figure — is  generated  by  the  daily  contact  of  pupils 
in  the  school  relation ;  and  that  it  is  a  professional  crime  not  to  see  to  it 
that  this  energy  be  so  applied  as  to  count  in  the  training  of  these  pupils 
for  life.  It  has,  therefore,  an  aspect  of  educational  thrift,  for  if  not 
guided,  it  dissipates  itself  and  turns  no  useful  wheels,  or  turns  only 
useless  or  dangerous  ones ;  and  if  guided,  it  elicits  in  many  a  boy  and  girl 
interests,  powers,  and  abilities  which  he  would  have  been  years  later  in 
recognizing  or  which  he  might  never  suspect  he  had. 

A  few  of  the  activities  described  below  are  possible  only  in  large 
schools ;  most  of  them  can  be  carried  in  schools  enrolling  as  many  as  100 
pupils;  and  several  can  be  conducted  in  schools  as  small  as  those  of  30 
pupils. 

Mr.  Alexander  Roberts,  of  the  high  school  at  Everett,  Washington, 
has  very  thoughtfully  delimited  the  social  aspects  of  high  school  work 
into  such  as  arise  from  (1)  the  organization,  (2)  the  course  of  study, 
(3)  the  supervision  and  administration,  and  (4)  the  so-called  outside 
activities  of  the  school.  All  of  these  contribute  to  the  social  program  of 
the  school;  but  it  is  with  the  last  named  that  our  interest  principally 
lies.  It  is  true  that,  through  the  organization  of  the  school,  we  have 
opportunity  to  create  a  sense  of  student  responsibility  for  good  order, 
school  cleanliness,  and  the  like.  By  organizing  courses  requested  by 
students,  by  seeing  that  their  shop  and  laboratory  work  in  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  art  carries  over  into  actual  life,  the  large  schools  can  go 
a  long  way  towards  socialization.  Through  liberal,  rational  supervision 
of  the  instruction,  teachers  can  be  stimulated  to  do  the  sort  of  socialized, 
cooperative,  group  teaching  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
But  the  major  part  of  high  school  socialization  must  of  necessity  be 
accomplished  through  the  so-called  outside  activities,  i.  e.,  the  extra- 
curricular ones.  As  far  as  the  administration  of  the  school  is  concerned, 
these  activities  may  carry  some  slight  credits  toward  graduation,  or  they 
may  not;  the  point  is,  that  the  student  is  doing  something  with  other 
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students  for  themselves,  for  the  school,  for  the  community,  and  thus 
learning,  not  books  alone,  but  life.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Roberts's  succinct 
statement :  "We  recognize  certain  definite  values  in  the  work  of  these 
organizations :  they  provide  an  experimental  field  where  the  fledglings 
may  try  their  wings,  with  no  great  harm  if  they  fall ;  they  constitute  the 
school's  chief  effort  to  provide  its  students  with  muscular,  vocal,  mental, 
nervous,  and  moral  control;  here  are  carried  out  experiments  in  group 
living,  concerted  action,  and  social  adjustment ;  in  these  organizations 
are  produced  in  miniature  conditions  into  which  the  students  must  go 
and  in  which  they  must  find  their  several  places ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
interests,  ambitions,  and  energies  of  the  students  come  first  into  organized 
common  touch."  In  short,  we  may,  in  all  fairness,  well  inquire  whether 
any  school  not  socialized  or  struggling  toward  socialization  is,  in  any 
real  sense,  a  school  at  all. 

First  among  these  activities  are  the  musical  organizations,  vocal  and 
instrumental.  I  believe  that  they,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rational  physical 
training,  on  the  other,  are  the  most  highly  vitalizing  influences  for  the 
medium-sized  or  small  school.  In  the  larger  schools,  which  are  normally 
in  large  towns  or  in  cities,  music  is  more  generally  available  and  acces- 
sible, and  the  school  music  functions  usually  only  at  school  festivals, 
assemblies,  plays,  contests,  and  the  like;  but  music  is,  in  my  judgment, 
absolutely  indispensable  in  the  smaller  school.  Apart  from  its  refining 
influences  and  from  its  general  psychology,  it  brings  the  school  into  con- 
stant demand  for  musical  service  in  the  community,  and  tends  to  range 
the  community  solidly  behind  the  school.  It  furnishes  a  perfectly  normal 
stimulant  at  school  functions,  and,  properly  taught  and  conducted, 
means  to  more  children  a  greater  amount  of  training  for  the  proper  use 
and  enjoyment  of  leisure  than  does  any  other  one  of  the  cultural  subjects. 
It  runs  the  gamut  from  high  seriousness  to  jolly,  rollicking  fun,  and 
enables  a  child  to  sing  out  of  his  system  irritations  that  would  otherwise 
work  out  in  the  classroom.  This  is  no  brief  for  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  schools — that  question,  as  such,  is  not  before  this  company,  and 
it  was  long  ago  settled;  I  am  speaking  only  of  mere  rote  singing,  in 
cases  where  formal  instruction  is  not  possible.  What  is  more  likely  to 
dignify  to  a  child  his  whole  school  career  than  to  have  him  and  his 
several  hundred  fellows  pass  along  the  halls  on  their  way  to  the  assembly 
room  singing,  as  they  go,  Kipling's  Recessional  or  Arthur  Johnston's 
America  or  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  or  even  Over  There?  (Surely 
the  schools,  like  the  churches  and  the  homes  of  this  country,  have  no 
other  business  now  than  the  country's  business.) 

Next,  and  of  most  importance  to  this  company,  I  would  place  the 
physical  education  activities;  and  I  wish  here  to  register,  as  a  school 
man  who  has  grown  up  with  high  school  athletics  in  this  country,  my 
unmistakable  opposition  to  two  features  of  this  work:  (1)  the  sort  of 
athletics,  so  miscalled,  which  offers  no  chance  except  to  a  few  boys  or 
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girls;  and  that  other  misnamed  activity  for  high  school  adolescents, 
military  training.  As  touching  the  first  point,  I  believe  no  school  so 
small  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  it  may  not  have  his  place  on  one  of  the 
teams,  and  that  each  team  may  not  have  regular  times  to  meet  others 
of  its  weight  and  skill,  just  as  the  crack  team  of  the  school  does ;  and  I 
submit  that,  in  a  school  where  athletics  has  worked  its  proper  work  as  an 
element  in  the  socialization  of  the  school,  the  older  boys  and  girls  can, 
in  the  absence  of  a  regular  trainer  or  leader,  be  detailed  to  take  charge 
of  the  younger  people.  There  are  several  ways  to  accomplish  this;  but 
the  point  is,  that  a  principal  who  knows  his  business  will  see  that  every 
child  gets  and  keeps  his  chance. 

It  would  be  gratuitous,  again,  for  me  to  work  over  the  pros  and  cons 
of  military  training,  whatever  that  may  mean  or  include,  before  this 
audience;  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  quite  at  one  on  this  matter  with 
your  President,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  military  training  bill  that  died  in 
the  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  which  closed  last  week,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  physical  education  bill  which  now  becomes  the  law  for 
the  State,  exactly  represent  the  convictions  of  Maryland  school  people. 
We  know  that  what  the  adolescent  boy  needs  is  generalized  training 
under  capable  instructors  and  accompanied  by  thorough-going  medical 
inspection,  and  not  specialized  drill  for  which  he  is  neither  psycholog- 
ically nor  physically  ready ;  and  our  position  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr. 
Warden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  1ST.  E.  A.  1916  Proceedings,  p.  686 
et  seq.  If  we  give  our  high  school  boys  proper  physical  training,  the 
army  drill-sergeant  will  soon  enough  add  the  specialized  military  drill. 
To  summarize,  then :  Physical  training  for  every  high  school  child, 
and  military  training  after,  not  before  or  during,  the  high  school  period. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that,  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  its 
physical  and  psychological  elements  as  a  means  of  real  character  form- 
ing, I  believe  one  of  the  principal  socializing  values  of  athletics  is 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  characteristic  statement  of  one  of  my  boys 
who,  when  he  saw  me  rather  overwrought  at  the  loss  of  a  game  through 
a  technicality  which  I  thought  the  referee  had  unjustly  decided  against 
my  boys,  said:  "Gee!  Mr.  North,  we  can't  win  all  the  time!  You  lose 
too  hard  !    Anybody  can  be  a  good  winner !" 

The  other  items  on  the  social  program  for  the  high  school  are  legion ; 
but,  even  if  I  had  to  let  the  literary  society  go — and  I  should  let  it  go, 
you  may  depend,  only  for  a  while — these  two,  music  and  physical  train- 
ing, would  be  my  constants,  my  required  subjects. 

The  school  literary  society,  however,  merits  more  than  a  passing  word. 
Although  it  may  function  acceptably  as  a  part  of  the  school  day  in 
smaller  schools  which  must  be  dismissed  not  later  than  4  o'clock,  it 
reaches  high-water  mark  when  it  is  a  voluntary  organization,  meeting 
after  school  hours.  I  question  seriously  whether  many  boys  and  some 
girls  could  not  more  profitably  spend  the  literary  society  hour  weekly 
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in  the  school  shop  or  kitchen  or  drawing-room  or  laboratory,  their 
regular  work  in  English  or  history  furnishing  all  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  assimilate  in  those  subjects.  By  all  means,  if  there  are  classes  in 
speaking,  every  student  should  be  obliged  to  speak  publicly ;  but  teachers 
of  English  are  not  sure  that  the  school  can  do,  for  many  children,  more 
than  to  help  them  write  and  speak  simple,  correct,  clear  English. 

Akin  to  the  literary  society  is  the  dramatic  club.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  interest  of  young  people  in  pre- 
senting the  plays,  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  they  have  studied  in  their 
classes,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  cheap,  paltry,  colorless  and 
unconvincing  type  of  play  or  of  slap-stick  comedy  that  used  to  disfigure 
the  school  stage.  Adolescents  are,  as  a  rule,  good  actors.  I  have  seen 
in  the  high  schools  under  my  charge,  in  one  year,  praiseworthy  presenta- 
tions of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The  Rivals,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  three  acts  of  Macbeth,  all  of  Carrying  the  News,  of  The 
Clancy  Name,  and  of  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
series  of  seasonal  and  patriotic  pageants  which  grew  right  out  of  the 
work  of  the  classroom.  In  school  dramatics  we  have  an  almost  ideal 
piece  of  socializing  work.  Every  department,  every  teacher,  is  called 
upon  for  information  or  material,  and  in  the  course  of  the  school  year 
every  pupil  may  act,  or  write,  or  manage,  or  build,  or  paint  scenery  for 
a  play.  This  is  cooperative  work — the  sort  they  must  do  after  school 
is  finished — and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  valuable  training  in 
adapting  oneself  to  work  with  others. 

Then  there  are  the  language  clubs — now,  in  some  of  our  schools, 
reading  about  the  war  at  first  hand  in  French  newspapers — a  week  old 
but  with  the  actual  flavor  of  the  indestructible  fortitude  of  that  noble 
race ;  the  science  clubs,  now  busy  with  the  problem  of  that  latest  example 
of  Germany's  solemn  stupidity,  the  65-mile  gun ;  the  camera  club,  enlarge- 
ments of  whose  snapshots  hang  on  the  school  walls;  the  sketch  club;  the 
short-story  club;  the  chess  club;  the  tramping  club;  and  others,  whose 
nature  is  dependent  upon  the  character,  locality,  and  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  community. 

This  seems  a  large,  unwieldy,  and  unrelated  group ;  and  school  people 
may  be  prone  to  think  that  even  a  half  of  these  activities  would  choke 
the  regular  formal  classwork.  To  which  perfectly  natural  feeling  the 
rejoinder  is :  granting  that  one  believes  in  extra-curricular  activities, 
none  of  them,  excepting  always  music  and  physical  training,  ought  to  be 
taken  on  until  the  school  is  ready  for  them ;  and  that,  granted  the  activi- 
ties in  the  school,  a  most  efficient  device  for  handling  them  is  the  Board 
of  Student  Activities,  presided  over  by  the  Principal,  and  composed  of 
one  faculty  representative  and  one  or  more  representatives  of  each  of  the 
extra-curricular  activities.  No  new  activity  comes  in  without  the  con- 
sent of  this  board;  those  which  make  money  by  exhibitions  (soccer, 
basket-ball,  the  musical  clubs)  help  those  which  cannot  meet  their  own 
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expenses  (baseball,  camera  club,  etc.)  ;  and  it  exercises,  in  general,  a 
supervisory  and  adjusting  function. 

In  conclusion:  A  high  school  that  limits  itself  entirely  to  classroom 
work,  and  affords  no  opportunity  to  use,  adapt,  or  modify  that  work 
outside  of  the  class,  that  offers  no  opportunity  to  its  pupils  to  do  things 
such  as  they  will  have  to  do  in  life,  but  simply  pours  a  daily  stint  of 
knowledge  unrelated  to  life  into  their  memories,  is  as  alien  to  twentieth- 
century  conditions  as  a  monastic  institution  would  be.  Not  all  these 
things  can  be  done  in  all  high  schools ;  but  it  is  very  safe  to  pronounce 
on  the  efficiency  of  a  school  as  a  whola  in  proportion  as  it  attempts  to 
make  its  work  as  much  as  possible  like  life  itself. 


Child  Welfare  Work  to  be  Done 

Adelia  L.  Harrison, 
Chairman  Child  Welfare  Department  Wake  County  Council  National  Defense 

TT  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  address  a  body  of  teachers,  either  face  to 
face  or  by  means  of  a  written  message:  one  is  sure  at  once  of  his 
audience,  and  of  the  attentive  ear  and  open  mind  I  therefore 
gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  certain  phases  of  Child 
Life  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

One  of  our  current  magazines  bears  upon  its  cover  the  singularly 
attractive  and  appealing  picture  of  a  young  mother  clasping  in  her  arms 
a  little  child,  while  with  startled  and  amazed  faces  they  gaze  out  wildly 
upon  a  sea  of  men  at  arms.  The  woman's  eyes  hold  the  sudden  alarm 
of  the  doe  surprised  by  the  hunter,  while  the  tender  child,  so  like  the 
mother,  clutches  with  one  tiny  hand  the  woman's  shoulder  as  her  baby 
eyes,  alight  with  terror,  look  upon  the  armed,  struggling  mass  of  men 
below.  A  world  at  arms ! — whither,  to  what  refuge,  can  the  woman 
and  child  flee? 

It  was  to  try  and  answer  this  question  that  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  added  a  Child  "Welfare  Department  to  its  Council,  for  they 
foresaw  that  American  children  would,  alike  with  the  nations  of  Europe, 
suffer  during  and  after  the  World  War. 

And  already  this  dread  is  becoming  a  reality,  for  we  are  told  that  every 
child  under  twelve  years  old  should  consume  a  quart  of  milk  each  day, 
and  with  milk  at  18  cents  a  quart  and  eggs  at  60  cents  a  dozen,  we 
realize  that  even  now  in  North  Carolina  children  have  not  had  sufficient 
nourishing  food  during  the  recent  severe  winter.  Many  of  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  on  our  streets  show  signs  of  emaciation  and  under- 
nourishment; and  how  far  these  conditions  will  last  no  human  intelli- 
gence can  determine. 

How  to  protect  the  children,  how  to  save  these  little  ones  who  repre- 
sent the  seed  corn  against  the  sowing-time,  how  to  safeguard  every 
phase  of  life  that  teaches  the  child  so  as  to  insure  it  against  disease, 
blindness,  and  illiteracy — these  are  the  great  questions  that  should  engage 
the  best  thought  and  energy  of  us  all !  How  to  make  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  fit  heirs  of  that  Democracy  for  which  we  now  travail  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  fit  citizens  of  that  blood-fought  freedom  that 
is  being  sealed  anew  with  precious  blood  today  in  France — this  is  our 
problem ! 

A  mighty  undertaking  this — so  great,  indeed,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  thrown  itself  into  the  breach,  and,  calling  1918  the  "Year 
of  the   Child,"  presses   forward  to   save   100,000   children  under   one 
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year  old  and  300,000  under  twelve  years.  And  so,  while  cannon  and 
shell  mow  down  men  by  the  million  over  there,  we  at  home  shall  seek 
to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  precious  little  children,  who, 
like  Spring  flowers,  are  all  around  us — little  children  into  whose  dear, 
unclouded  faces,  unstained  by  sin  and  tears,  we  older  ones  are  looking 
now  for  inspiration  and  hope.  Worthy,  indeed,  they  are — worthy  of 
our  best  endeavor,  and  blessed  of  heaven  is  each  citizen  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  seeks  by  something  he  can  do  to  insure  to  some  little  child  a 
better,  richer  life  and  a  fuller  development  of  its  latent  powers. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  ask:  "And  what  can  I  do?"  and  these  need  not 
be  the  faithful  teachers  who  have  already  devoted  themselves  to  this 
cause.  But  have  the  teachers  stopped  to  consider  and  to  dignify  the 
lives  they  are  giving  by  definitely  realizing  that  in  giving  richly,  un- 
grudgingly of  their  best  they  are  thereby  filling  a  most  sacredly  high 
calling?  For  next  to  the  parent  and  his  God-given  position  comes  the 
teacher,  and  if  she  be  a  consecrated  teacher,  what  power  for  good  she 
wields !  Your  voice  may  ring  down  the  years  of  that  young  life,  your 
face  rise  between  it  and  sore  temptation,  your  influence  uplift  and  mould 
that  child  if  only  you  can  rise  now  to  your  opportunity. 

Give  of  yourself  as  you  have  never  given  before,  and  give  your  best : 
give  because  your  heart  is  aching  to  help  somehow  in  the  struggle  over 
there,  because  you  want  to  count  for  more  just  now  in  God's  world; 
give  to  the  child  all  the  zeal  you  long  to  pour  out  for  your  country  and 
her  cause ! 

In  beginning  definitely  War  Work  for  the  Child,  remember  that  each 
community  has  its  own  conditions  and  problems,  and  as  it  is  estimated 
that  one  in  every  seven  babies  die  during  their  first  year,  seek  out  the 
cause  in  your  section  for  a  too  high  death  rate.  Babies  live  principally 
on  milk,  and  the  milk  supply  should  be  looked  into.  A  large  proportion 
of  babies  die  of  colitis,  a  disease  superinduced  by  a  polluted  milk  or  water 
supply.     How  is  the  water  in  your  town  or  on  the  farm? 

Are  the  houses  screened  from  death-carrying  flies?  Are  stables,  pig- 
pens, and  surface  closets  in  good  condition  and  kept  so  ? 

Every  community  now  would  be  benefited  by  getting  the  mothers 
together  in  a  monthly  meeting,  and  at  these  gatherings  practical  talks 
on  proper  cooking  for  children  should  be  given,  discussions  of  school 
lunches,  and  women  of  experience  should  be  present  to  talk  to  the  mothers 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  redoubling  their  efforts  just  now  in  order 
that  the  children  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Can  you  not  inaugurate  some  such  meetings  in  your  com- 
munity? Then,  too,  we  need  to  inquire  into  the  nursing  system  and 
find  out  who  are  the  midwives  in  our  vicinity — the  women  who  introduce 
these  tender  little  creatures  into  an  ofttimes  unfriendly  world.  Who  are 
these  women,  and  are  they  carrying  out  the  simple  laws  of  cleanliness 
in  their  profession,  laws  made  by  North   Carolina   to  insure  healthy 
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children,  and  not  blind  children?  Do  you  realize  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  blindness  in  our  State  is  preventable,  and  that  four  drops  of  a  1 
per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  used  at  birth  will  fairly  open  the 
blind  eyes  ?  No,  we  never  thought  of  all  these  things  before,  and,  in  fact, 
until  late  years  we  were  prudishly  taught  not  to  think  of  them ;  but  thank 
God  that  time  is  past  now,  and  we  women  know  that  any  subject  con- 
nected even  remotely  with  a  child  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  investigate. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  do  not  rest  until  your  midwives  have  been  organ- 
ized for  instruction,  the  laws  governing  their  profession  furnished  to 
them,  and  a  simple  course  offered  and  insisted  upon. 

It  is  the  pitiful  illiteracy  of  North  Carolina  that  is  destroying  her 
young  children,  and  we  must  go  into  the  homes  of  our  people  and  there 
personally  instruct  young  mothers  how  to  care  for  these  helpless  ones. 

These  are  some  of  our  problems,  to  be  faced  and  solved.  When  Mrs. 
Browning  wrote  "The  Cry  of  the  Children"  she  had  in  mind  the  chil- 
dren enslaved  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  England,  and  her  poem  brought 
quick  results  in  the  form  of  new  and  wiser  laws.  But  there  is  a  per- 
petual cry  that  goes  up  from  the  children  of  the  world  at  all  times,  and 
only  those  who  are  dull  of  ear  fail  to  hear  it. 

May  we  of  North  Carolina  hear  this  cry,  and  go  forth  to  find  the 
stricken  ones  in  the  name  of  Him  who  "took  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  their  midst,"  and  whose  heart  was  ever  open  to  the  need  of  a  child. 


Why  We  Should  Conserve  Wheat 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Speech  at  a  meeting  of  Hotel  Men,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,   D.  C,   March  29,   1918. 

TWISH  very  briefly  to  lay  stress  upon  three  points  that  every  man 
in  this  room  ought  to  realize  and  accept  as  war  policies. 
We  have  got  to  reach  the  place,  each  one  of  us,  where  we  define 
every  decision  in  our  lives  as  an  act  of  war  policy.  Everything  that  we 
do,  plan,  eat,  wear,  must  be  analyzed  and  measured  from  one  single  point 
of  view :  Will  it  contribute  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  or  will  it  con- 
tribute to  its  prolongation  ?  There  is  no  other  thing  in  the  world  for  us 
but  to  define  everything  in  our  lives  as  acts  of  military  necessity  or  policy. 

The  first  necessity  for  us  is  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  of 
wheat  in  the  human  diet  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  preconceptions 
that  a  life  of  generations  of  ease,  indolence,  and  luxury  has  bred  in  us. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  wheat  as  a  more  or  less  indispensable 
article  of  diet.  It  isn't.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury,  and  absolutely  nothing 
else.  Wheat  possesses  over  oats,  corn,  and  rice  absolutely  no  nutritional 
quality  for  man  or  beast.  It  has  no  more  protein  and  no  better  protein. 
It  has  no  more  fat  and  no  different  fat.  It  has  no  mineral  salt  better  or 
in  larger  amounts.  It  has  no  more  fuel  or  better  fuel.  It  is  just  one  of 
the  cereals,  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  one, 
because  so  far  as  comparative  tests  are  concerned  in  animals,  it  isn't  the 
best  one — it  is  very  far  from  the  best  one. 

Our  predilection  for  wheat  is  solely  a  question  of  taste,  comfort,  and 
convenience ;  it  is  absolutely  nothing  else.  Wheat  makes  the  nicest  bread, 
the  lightest  bread,  the  bread  that  is  transported  best,  the  bread  that  keeps 
moist  and  sweet  longest.  It  lends  itself  to  the  habits  of  ease  and  con- 
venience of  a  people ;  and  because  it  lends  itself  to  the  convenience  of  a 
people,  we  want  it  sent  to  Europe  and  not  kept  here,  and  we  ask  and 
expect  the  American  man  and  woman  in  judging  of  every  situation  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  our  allies,  men  and  women,  to  ask  who  has  the 
larger  burden  to  bear,  who  has  borne  it  the  longest,  who  has  wasted  in 
resources  the  most,  who  has  lost  the  most  by  sacrifice,  who  has  suffered 
the  most  in  death  and  destruction — we  or  our  allies?  And  when  we 
have  a  choice  to  decide  as  to  whether  we  or  they  should  increase  or 
decrease  our  burden,  it  ought  to  be  not  the  duty  but  the  joyful  privilege 
of  every  American  to  lessen  the  burden  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  allied  countries  of  Europe,  by  accepting  the  heavier  burden  on 
this  side.  And  because  wheat  is  easier  to  prepare  than  oats  and  rice  and 
barley — that  is  the  very  best  reason  in  the  world  why  we  ought  to  accept 
the  oats  and  the  rice  and  barley  and  to  give  them  the  wheat  that  is  not 
necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  ration. 
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You  gentlemen  serve  a  great  many  food  faddists  and  cranks,  and  you 
will  hear  a  great  many  expressions  that  your  patrons  cannot  eat  this  or 
that,  merely  because  they  are  accustomed  to  this  or  that  other  thing,  or 
because  they  have  had  idiosyncrasies  bred  in  them  or  developed  by 
luxury. 

Now,  gentlemen,  whenever  any  one  of  your  patrons  tells  you  that  he 
or  she  can't  eat  oats,  or  rice,  or  corn,  but  must  have  wheat,  that  indi- 
vidual is  either  a  crank  or  a  slacker,  and  deserves  from  your  hand  only 
the  consideration  proper  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

We  have  all  to  decide  whether  we  will  serve  the  Allies,  who  need  help 
the  most,  or  whether  we  will  serve  ourselves,  who  need  it  less.  We  had 
better  begin  serving  the  Allies  now ! 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  this  is  based  upon 
European  experience  in  the  art  of  rationing,  is  the  enormous  positive 
example,  the  worth  of  the  example,  of  the  highest  grade  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  enforcing  a  food  con- 
servation program  in  public  eating  houses  unless  the  very  best  hotels 
and  restaurants  lend  the  positive  example  in  every  way  and  in  the  most 
punctilious  fashion.  The  greatest  diet  difficulties  in  Germany  today  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  realizes  that  the  big  hotels  don't  play 
the  game.  A  rich  man  today  in  Germany  can  buy  anything  he  has  the 
price  to  pay  for — hams  at  $60  to  $70  apiece,  butter  at  $5  a  pound.  Any 
delicacy  outside  of  the  regulations  can  be  bought  by  a  man  of  wealth  in 
Germany  today,  and  this  has  honeycombed  that  nation  with  graft.  And 
it  started  with  the  very  best  hotels,  the  Adlon,  the  Esplanade,  and  they 
are  today  responsible  for  the  disorganization  of  the  rationing  systems  in 
public  eating  places.  Each  manager  or  owner  of  the  high-grade  hotel 
and  eating  house  has  a  positive  influence  and  example  that  cannot  be 
measured,  as  judged  by  European  experience.  Each  one  of  you  has  the 
chance  to  be  a  big  brother  to  a  boy  scout,  and  how  the  boy  scout  acts  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  not  only  your  example  but  your  positive  work- 
ing influence  with  the  institutions  and  establishments  that  are  smaller, 
simpler,  and  in  no  way  as  influential  as  your  own. 

We  have  just  sent  over  to  Europe  two  of  the  best  food  experts  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  is  the  striking  thing  contained  in  their  letters 
from  London  and  Paris  ?  The  thing  that  struck  them  the  most  was  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  best  hotels  of  those  two  cities. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  you  have  a  very  important  field  of  negative  ex- 
ample. It  isn't  possible  to  maintain  a  conservation  program  in  the  home 
if  the  husband  can  leave  and  go  to  a  hotel  and  escape  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  home  program  to  be  successful  so  long  as  hotels,  restaurants,  public 
eating  houses,  and  clubs  will  give  the  spoiled  man  those  things  to  eat 
which  the  housewife  is  trying  to  keep  him  from  having. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  theory,  gentlemen;  it  is  an  absolute  fact.  We  hear 
it  from  every  State,  we  hear  it  from  all  classes,  we  hear  it  from  women 
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of  larger  means  and  from  women  of  little  means,  that  they  who  are  trying 
to  play  the  game,  who  are  conscientious,  are  frustrated  in  their  efforts  at 
conservation  by  the  selfishness  of  men  who  will  not  play  the  game  with 
them,  because  they  know  that  they  can  find  some  public  eating  places 
in  which  the  policy  of  conservation  is  violated.  In  this  negative  manner, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  selfish  men  to  break  the  rules  which  their 
wives  are  trying  to  follow,  you  can  contribute  enormously  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  food  conservation  program. 

Go  to  England  today  and  compare  it  with  England  of  a  year  or  two 
years  ago,  and  what  is  the  striking  conviction  that  comes  home?  That 
the  intensity  with  which  England  is  fighting  this  war  is  due  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  the  example,  force,  and  ability  of  her  upper  classes, 
so-called,  the  classes  of  means.  They  deny  themselves  the  most,  they  take 
the  heaviest  burdens,  they  reduce  the  most  from  their  accustomed  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  poorer  classes,  the  working  classes  and  the  union  labor 
groups  of  England  have  become  convinced  that  the  British  classes  of 
wealth  and  station  are  absolutely  in  this  war  to  the  end,  are  willing  to 
risk  everything  and  will  stand  every  deprivation  that  they  ask  everybody 
else  to  stand,  and  more.  And  when  this  spirit  comes  over  to  this  country 
we  will  all  have  a  much  greater  intensity  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
than  we  at  present  possess. 

I  wish  every  man  in  this  room  could  go  to  the  battlefield  of  France, 
could  go  to  the  front,  not  merely  to  see  what  a  front  looks  like,  with  its 
trenches,  its  men  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia,  but  to  get  the  reaction  of 
the  French  common  soldier  toward  the  American  visitor.  These  men 
who  have  faced  death  for  three  and  a  half  years  for  you  and  me,  fighting 
a  battle  in  which  we  have  just  as  much  at  stake  as  they  have — these  men 
salute  an  American  civilian  with  an  expression  of  respect,  reverence,  and 
trust  that  is  absolutely  past  description  by  human  words. 

Why  do  these  French  soldiers  who  have  struggled  with  death  for 
freedom  for  three  and  a  half  years  salute  the  American?  Because  in 
that  salute  they  express  their  trust  in  America  in  the  war ;  they  express 
the  trust  in  our  assuming  our  share  of  this  struggle  from  every  point  of 
view,  not  merely  by  governmental  participation  in  a  military  program, 
but  also  by  the  reconstruction  of  our  entire  lives  from  the  point  of  view 
of  saving  and  sacrifice,  by  supporting  them  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
American  boy  who  fights  beside  them  supports  them,  and  is  supported 
by  them. 

]STow,  we,  gentlemen,  must  be  worthy  of  this  trust,  and  when  a  French 
soldier  salutes  an  American  civilian  and  he  knows  that  that  American 
is  merely  one  typical  of  a  hundred  and  five  million,  he  expects  us  to  do 
our  duty  as  an  ally,  and  he  knows  we  will  do  it !  The  people  of  France 
know  that  the  American  people  are  being  asked  to  undergo  food  conser- 
vation and  they  know  that  the  man  who  asks  them  to  undergo  it  is  the 
man  best  qualified  in  the  world  to  lay  out  a  program — the  Hoover  of 
Northern  France  and  Belgium  and  now  the  Hoover  of  the  United  States. 


The  Hoover  Kitchen  of  Birmingham 

Isla  V.  Smith,  Secretary  "Hoover  Kitchen"  Birmingham,  Ala. 

mISS  MAETHA  ARMSTRONG,  director  of  the  "Hoover 
Kitchen,"  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  hereby  pronounced  guilty  of 
a  serious  offense  against  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly,  for 
she  has  passed  on  to  the  secretary  of  the  "Kitchen"  a  request  made  to 
her  to  tell  said  readers  about  the  big  patriotic  work  which  she  is  doing 
here. 

The  unfortunate  secretary  feels  that  she  has  been  placed  in  the  uncom- 
fortable position  of  attending  a  party  to  which  she  wasn't  invited  and 
during  the  process  of  which  she  is  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.  Seriously, 
though,  don't  be  too  hard  on  Miss  Armstrong,  however  disappointed  you 
must  be,  for  she  is  a  very  busy  woman,  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  a 
wonderful  way.  Nothing  would  give  her  more  pleasure,  I'm  sure,  than 
to  talk  to  her  old  friends  in  person;  but  we  cannot  stop  to  consult  our 
own  pleasures  these  days. 

The  secretary  feels  that  she  is  further  imposing  on  the  patience  of  the 
Quarterly's  coterie  in  attempting  to  describe  that  which  needs  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated  and  understood.  It  has  been  hard  enough,  to  get 
into  the  heads  of  these  Birmingham  people  the  idea  of  the  great  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  even  with  the  kitchen  right  here 
in  their  midst.  How  much  harder  is  it  to  try  to  tell  it  all  to  folks  who 
are  at  such  a  distance !  Nevertheless,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  between 
telephone  rings  and  the  questions  of  callers. 

As  it  was  put  to  me,  you  want  to  know  what  the  kitchen  is,  what  we 
are  doing,  how  we  are  doing  it,  the  whys  and  wherefores. 

Then  I  shall  try  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  you  what  the  kitchen 
is.  Materialists  that  we  are,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
building  itself,  the  transformation  of  which  was  a  piece  of  magic.  Before 
your  well-loved  teacher  came  here,  in  a  nice  location,  across  from  the 
front  of  the  courthouse  stood  an  old  dilapidated  brick  building,  con- 
taining two  discarded,  two-storied  stores.  Little  birds  began  softly  twit- 
tering about  Hoover  and  a  headquarters  for  him  right  in  our  midst. 
The  twitters  grew  to  chirps,  things  became  livelier,  and  by  the  time  the 
head  Hooverite  arrived  the  inside  of  one  of  these  old  stores  had  been 
changed,  almost  overnight,  into  a  white,  blue,  and  tan  kitchen!  The 
floors  were  neatly  oiled,  the  walls  were  covered  with  fresh  tan  paper, 
and  a  white  porcelain  sink  stood  in  the  far  corner  with  stoves  of  all 
kinds  arranged  conveniently  against  the  walls.  More  prominent  than 
all  stood  out  the  new  white  kitchen  furnishings,  Hoosier  cabinets,  tables, 
and  long  white  counters  with  burners  planned  for  individual  workers. 
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Then  there  were  fresh  white  window  curtains,  and  in  their  proper  places, 
new  china,  shining  kitchen  utensils,  bright  knives  and  spoons,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  dusty  old  building  blushed  with 
shame  at  the  embarrassing  contrast.  Then  more  and  more  people  went 
in  and  out  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  big  new  room,  and  a  long  red, 
white,  and  blue  sign  appeared  across  the  sidewalk,  bearing  the  emblem 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  the  name  "Hoover  Kitchen," 
and  the  explanatory  "Cooperative  Extension  Work."  The  rest  of  the 
building  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  something  began  to  happen  next  door. 
First  came  the  rubbish  collectors — and  they  were  busy  a  long  time ;  then 
came  carpenters,  painters,  wall-paperers,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  kitchen 
had  a  zealous  rival  in  the  big  new  business  concern  moving  in  at  its  left. 
Then  strange  noises  of  hauling  and  hammering  became  very  disturbing 
overhead — and  a  big  new  school  was  adding  its  improvements.  Next  the 
finishing  touches  came  in  the  shape  of  fresh  paint  on  all  the  outside,  and 
the  "Hoover  Kitchen"  had  made  over  the  appearance  of  the  entire  block. 

Now,  it's  time  to  sigh.  All  this  has  been  said  and  the  sermon  isn't 
yet  begun.  You  don't  know  even  what  the  real  "Hoover  Kitchen"  is. 
Well,  it  is  a  part  of  the  extension  service  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  The  Government  furnishes  the 
excellent  worker  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  citizens  of  Birming- 
ham, working  largely  through  the  local  board,  furnish  everything  else 
necessary — the  place,  the  equipment,  the  materials,  and  people  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Of  all  these,  they  have  given  and  are  still  giving  most 
generously,  as  is  shown  by  the  kitchen's  poster  of  donations  and  by  its 
lists  of  workers. 

The  board  of  directors  referred  to  above  consists  of  the  local  food 
administrator  and  representatives  from  the  various  large  organizations 
in  the  city — the  Civic  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Grocers'  Association,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Council  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Housewives'  League, 
and  the  Suffrage  Association. 

We  come  next  to  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  furnishing  Birmingham 
with  headquarters  for  food  conservation  work  of  all  kinds:  that  is,  we 
are  teaching  the  possibilities  of  the  new  materials  which  we  are  using 
in  the  place  of  those  we  are  sending  abroad  to  our  allies  and  our  soldiers ; 
we  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  local  food  situation,  teaching  what 
materials  are  available,  where  they  can  be  procured,  and  at  what  prices ; 
we  are  creating  a  demand  for  the  substitutes,  and  showing  people  how 
to  use  them. 

Up  to  the  present  the  work  of  the  kitchen  has  been  the  preparation  of 
war  breads,  largely  the  "quick"  variety,  the  working  out  of  uses  for  new 
materials,  the  classifying  of  recipes,  the  presentation  of  balanced  menus, 
the  construction  of  home-made  tireless  cookers,  and  their  use,  and  infor- 
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mation  of  like  kinds.  Demonstrations  planned  for  the  near  future  in- 
clude risen  breads  and  later  on  canning  and  drying. 

There's  no  use  in  going  into  further  detail,  because  you  school  people 
know  all  about  the  Food  Administration's  program.  So  on  to  the  next 
point. 

How  are  we  doing  it?  For  one  thing,  through  public  demonstrations 
four  times  a  week.  At  these  demonstrations  new  foods  are  prepared, 
principles  of  cooking  taught,  and  household  conveniences  are  shown. 
Anybody  interested  is  welcome  at  these  times  and  at  any  other  time. 

On  other  days  there  are  lessons  and  demonstrations  for  groups  of 
women  who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  this  work  in  some  center  either 
in  the  city  or  county  for  a  definite  length  of  time.  The  members  of  these 
classes  are  women  who  know  how  to  cook  and  have  the  faculty  of  teaching 
others.  They  come  to  the  kitchen,  learn  to  use  the  new  materials,  then 
teach  their  friends  and  neighbors  or  anybody  who  asks  for  help.  These 
women  realize,  as  we  all  should,  that  while  in  other  forms  of  war  work  a 
woman  may  take  no  part  at  all,  neither  help  nor  hinder,  in  the  case  of 
foods  every  housekeeper  who  must  plan  or  prepare  food  three  times  a 
day,  works  either  for  or  against  the  Government — for  the  United  States 
or  for  the  Kaiser,  according  to  whether  she  helps  conserve  the  foods 
necessary  to  our  allies  and  to  our  soldiers  or  uses  them  for  her  own 
pleasure.  This  is  one  phase  of  war  work  that  she  does  not  have  to  go 
out  and  hunt  for;  it  comes  to  her  and  forces  itself  on  her  attention. 
Through  its  volunteer  workers  the  Hoover  Kitchen  is  enabled  to  give 
demonstrations  on  food  conservation  to  any  group  of  women  who  request 
it  and  who  are  willing  to  furnish  a  place  for  the  demonstrations  and  the 
materials  used  in  the  work.  Any  woman  who  is  familiar  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  foods,  has  the  ability  to  impart  the  knowledge,  and  is  in  earnest 
about  the  work,  is  more  than  welcome  to  enter  these  classes. 

We  work  also  through  newspapers,  through  conferences  and  coopera- 
tion with  club  women,  allowing  them  open  afternoons  at  our  head- 
quarters, through  talking  with  visitors,  and  through  large  public  meet- 
ings of  various  types. 

I  might  illustrate  by  citing  two  meetings  recently  held.  One  was  an 
open  club  meeting  to  which  was  invited  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  women's  clubs  in  the  city.  About  seventy-five  women  were  present 
in  all.  One  of  the  club  members  made  a  talk  on  food  conservation,  and 
Miss  Armstrong  demonstrated  the  preparation  of  a  Hoover  luncheon 
such  as  was  to  be  served  to  the  audience  later  on.  Printed  sheets  of  the 
recipes  were  passed.  Then  there  was  music,  and  refreshments,  the  latter 
consisting  of  fish  croquettes,  spring  salad  with  a  chiffonade  dressing, 
little  barley-flour  biscuit,  and  a  strawberry  ice  with  corn-flour  cakes. 

On  the  very  next  afternoon  there  was  a  large  meat-cutting  demonstra- 
tion at  the  kitchen.  Two  expert  butchers  cut  up  a  side  of  beef,  explain- 
ing, as  they  worked,  the  market  names  of  the  different  cuts  and  the  best 
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method  of  preparing  each  for  the  table.  After  the  demonstration  the 
housewives  were  allowed  to  display  their  newly  acquired  knowledge 
through  purchasing  their  Sunday  portions  of  the  meat  they  had  seen  cut. 
A  very  large  and  delighted  audience  was  present — delighted  with  what 
they  had  learned  and  delighted  with  the  very  choice  meat  which  they 
were  taking  away.  It  is  true  that  we  must  cut  down  on  meat,  but  all 
of  each  beef  must  be  used. 

"Why"  and  "wherefore"  are  we  doing  all  this  conservation  work? 
Because,  as  "Sid  says,"  the  Kaiser  is  here,  and  we  don't  like  him.  He's 
upset  all  our  ordinary  routine  and  ways  of  doing  things.  The  costs  of 
riding  on  the  railroad  are  up  to  the  skies,  and  traveling  uncomfortable 
at  that ;  "Heat  turned  off,  lights  turned  down,  sugar  nearly  gone" ; 
"No  more  coal  until  further  notice — by  order  of  German  Willie."  "He's 
a  domineering,  dictatorial  nuisance !"  "Uncle  Sam  has  set  out  to  fire 
this  man."  "All  join  in  the  chorus :  W-E  D-O-N-T  W-A-N-T  T-H-I-S 
G-U-Y !" 


Lend  Your  Dollars  to  Fight 

D.  M.  Clark,  Chairman  Pitt  County  War  Savings  Committee 

FN  these  critical  and  distressing  times  when  the  world  is  bathed  in  a 
maelstrom  of  blood  and  misery,  America  demands  that  her  every 
son  and  daughter  do  his  or  her  all  in  sacrifice  and  service. 

Therefore,  under  the  draft  law,  the  Government  with  impartial  hands 
of  Democracy  reaches  out  into  every  hamlet  and  village,  every  town  and 
every  city,  in  every  county  and  every  state  of  this  vast  Union,  and  touches 
a  man  here  and  a  man  there,  saying: 

"We  choose  you  because  you  have  the  blood  of  freedom  in  your  veins, 
the  ideals  of  America  in  your  heart,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic America  in  your  soul.  You  have  the  courage  and  are  the  most  fit 
to  serve  your  country  in  this  hour  of  peril ;  we  choose  you,  therefore,  to 
go  over  the  seas  and  fight  to  save  the  liberty  not  only  of  America  but  of 
the  world,  and  to  keep  the  Hun  from  the  sacred  soil  of  your  country." 

The  flower  of  our  manhood  is  cooperating  with  the  Government  by 
responding  nobly  to  the  call  of  the  draft,  although  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  a  safe  return  with  either  life  or  limb.  To  those  who  are  not  within 
the  draft  age,  to  the  old  and  young,  to  the  womanhood  of  the  Nation, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  who  are  left  behind,  the  Government  calls  for  assist- 
ance, for  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  so  that  our  army  and  the  armies  of 
our  Allies  may  be  armed  and  supplied  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms. 

Money  is  needed  for  everything — money  and  more  money.  It  is  as 
essential  as  men,  for  the  side  that  has  the  most  resources,  and  can  stand 
the  strain  the  longest,  generally  wins.  War  is  won  more  with  resources 
than  with  men. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  money  for  this  war :  by  taxation  and 
by  bond  issue.  When  taxes  are  levied,  you  pay  the  tax  and  get  a  receipt, 
which  is  about  as  valuable  as  last  year's  newspaper;  you  are  separated 
permanently  from  your  money  and  when  you  get  the  receipt  it  is  all 
over.  But  the  Government  cannot  raise  all  the  money  it  needs  by  tax- 
ation ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attempt  it.  The  present  generation  cannot 
carry  the  great  load  of  this  great  war;  the  load  must  be  divided;  the 
present  generation  must  take  a  big  share  of  it,  and  does  take  the  biggest 
share  when  it  gives  the  young  manhood  to  fight  for  the  liberty  and 
integrity  of  the  Nation,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  follow  us.  That, 
of  itself,  is  vastly  the  greatest  part,  the  absolutely  essential  and  vital 
sacrifice — being  made  for  the  succeeding  generations.  The  Government 
must,  therefore,  not  only  tax,  but  ask  the  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation  to  lend  additional  money  that  is  needed — not  give  it,  but  lend 
it  to  the  Government,  so  that  future  generations  may  bear  their  part  in 
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this  great  war  by  paying  the  debt  when  it  matures.  That  is  why  the 
War  Saving  Stamps  and  the  Liberty  Bonds  are  issued. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  guarantee  given  to  any  soldier  or  sailor 
that  he  will  come  back  from  the  war  whole,  or  that  he  will  come  back  at 
all.  But  the  United  States  Government  does  guarantee  the  return  of 
every  dollar  loaned  the  Government,  plus  the  interest  that  it  has  earned. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  attached  to  the  investment ;  the  Government 
backs  the  War  Saving  Stamp  and  the  Liberty  Bond  with  the  same  security 
that  the  money  it  issues  is  backed  with.  The  only  difference  is,  the 
money  is  redeemable  on  demand,  but  does  not  draw  interest;  the  War 
Saving  Stamp  does  draw  interest — 4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly, 
and  is  redeemable  at  any  postoffice  on  ten  days  notice,  and  the  bonds  draw 
4^4  per  cent  interest  semiannually,  and  are  redeemable  at  some  specified 
time.  The  security  is  a  first  mortgage  on  every  foot  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories. 

But,  to  talk  about  profitable  investment  and  sufficiency  of  Government 
security  in  a  crisis  like  this  is  to  cheapen  patriotism  and  make  one  forget 
the  sentiment  of  our  priceless  heritage.  Our  liberty  which  was  paid  for 
in  blood  cannot  be  successfully  defended  with  money  that  is  loaned  only 
because  it  is  financially  profitable  to  the  investor;  our  patriotism  must 
not  be,  cannot  be,  of  the  dollar  variety. 

Our  business  these  days  is  to  think  only  in  terms  of  America,  to  forget 
money,  to  forget  self,  to  forget  ambition,  to  forget  partisanship — in  fact, 
to  forget  everything  except  right  and  justice  and  triumph  for  America's 
cause,  and  the  suppression  forever  of  those  infamous  things  which  have 
thrown  and  cast  civilization  itself  into  darkness  during  these  last  three 
and  a  half  horrible  years.  For  nothing  else  under  Heaven  matters  today 
except  that  the  war  shall  go  on  to  victory. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  in  this  war,  no  halfway  ground.  It  is 
either  victory  or  defeat  for  us.  If  defeat,  we  will  be  robbed  of  our 
money,  our  property,  our  liberty,  our  every  tradition  and  principle  upon 
which  America  and  civilization  have  been  so  carefully  built.  The  whole 
idea  of  Democracy,  which  the  German  is  fighting  against,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, because  it  will  be  found  incapable  of  defending  itself.  If 
Democracy  suffers  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Autocracy,  it  will  die  an  in- 
glorious death,  and  forever  be  discredited,  and  every  belief  and  principle 
upon  which  it  is  based  will  perish. 

Therefore,  what  are  we  fighting  against  ?    Whom  are  we  fighting  for  ? 

We  are  fighting  that  we  may  not  be  robbed  of  everything  near  and 
dear  and  herded  into  actual  slavery,  such  as  the  Germans'  militarism 
has  established  in  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  are 
fighting  against  forced  labor  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  dog's 
death  and  dog's  burial  at  the  end. 

We  are  fighting  that  American  men,  women,  and  children  may  not  be 
tortured,  burned,  and  mutilated  as  happened  in  Europe.     And  we  will 
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go  on  righting  until  the  race  that  has  committed  these  atrocities  is  in  no 
position  to  continue  or  repeat  them  against  America  or  America's  Allies. 

But  the  soldiers  in  France  cannot  win  or  keep  the  enemy  from  our 
shores  unless  the  home  people  support  them.  Only  our  geographical 
position  has  kept  us  thus  far  from  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  what  it 
means  personally  to  live  in  a  world  not  safe  for  Democracy.  I  say,  thus 
far,  because  unless  we  go  to  the  help  of  our  Allies  with  all  of  our  strength 
and  resources  now,  the  Kaiser  may  yet  make  good  his  boast  that  he  will 
attend  to  America  after  he  gets  through  with  the  others.  If  our  Allies 
lose,  the  least  we  can  hope  for  is  to  pay  Germany's  war  debt,  which  in 
itself  would  bankrupt  the  country. 

Pity  be  to  the  American  citizen,  young  or  old,  that  is  not  going  to  have 
some  part  in  this  war.  The  measure  of  our  resources,  ability,  or  economy 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  part  in  this  war,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than 
the  purchase  of  one  25-cent  thrift  stamp. 

There  is  a  reckoning  coming  for  the  slackers.  It  matters  not  what 
type  they  be,  whether  it  is  a  boy  who  has  avoided  the  draft,  a  tight-wad 
financial  slacker  who  has  hoarded  his  money,  or  an  extravagant  woman 
who  has  saved  nothing  to  help — the  result  will  be  the  same.  They  will 
be  scorned  by  their  neighbors  in  the  days  that  are  to  come,  when  the 
sacrifices  are  renewed,  and  when  the  hearts  bleed  for  those  who  have 
died.  It  may  not  be  felt  during  the  days  of  stress,  but  it  will  be  felt 
during  the  days  of  reconstruction  and  restoration,  because  it  will  be 
remembered  then,  and  those  who  have  served  and  sacrificed  will  be 
exalted,  while  those  who  have  not  will  be  scorned. 

We  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  this  country,  that  has 
given  us  maintenance  and  protection  these  many  years,  but  has  asked 
nothing  in  return.  The  Government  now  does  ask  us,  not  to  give  but 
to  save  for  our  own  individual  welfare,  and  to  render  to  the  Government 
so  slight  a  service  as  to  lend  to  it,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  the  product 
of  our  thrift.     Could  less  be  asked  of  any  people? 

Would  that  we  might  be  asked  to  give.  We  ought  at  least  to  subscribe 
interest,  for  if  we  are  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  built  this  Republic  and  preserved  it,  we  will  at  least 
try  to  match  their  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  no  chances  be  taken  with  the  Kaiser 
and  his  hordes  by  withholding  your  support  of  the  Government,  for  to 
do  so  is  to  deny  your  birthright. 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'? 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell." 


Our  Reserve  Officers  Training  Camps 

L.  R.  M. 

ONE  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  confronted  the  United  States, 
when  she  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  her  and 
Germany,  was  the  lack  of  properly  trained  army  officers.  It  was 
easy  enough  for  Congress  to  pass  a  draft  law  requiring  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  to  register  for  military  service,  but 
it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  train  the  men  thus  secured.  But  almost  a 
month  before  the  registration  took  place  direct  steps  had  already  been 
taken  toward  preparation  for  the  training  of  millions  of  men  for  war. 
It  is  true  that  we  had  our  great  training  schools  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  and  that  many  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  were  giving  military  training,  but  the  men  turned  out 
from  these  institutions  were  only  a  nucleus  around  which  our  great  army 
was  to  be  formed.  We  had  no  schools  where  army  officers  could  be  pre- 
pared and  graduated  in  large  numbers  and  in  a  very  short  time;  so  the 
Government  established  the  reserve  officers  training  camps  for  this 
purpose. 

The  idea  of  an  officers  training  camp  was  not  entirely  new  to  us  when 
we  entered  the  war.  Some  years  previous  to  this  time  such  a  camp  had 
been  successfully  established  and  operated  at  Plattsburg,  New  York. 
This  camp  was  kept  open  during  the  summer  months,  and  to  it  came 
thousands  of  men  for  training  and  for  enjoyment.  Among  those  attend- 
ing this  camp  were  such  men  as  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  and 
Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  City.  The  body  of  men  thus  gathered  was 
very  cosmopolitan ;  the  spirit  was  democratic ;  the  hours  for  drill  were 
comparatively  short ;  the  work  was  not  strenuous ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
time  was  spent  in  a  most  delightful  way.  From  this  camp  men  returned 
to  their  homes,  after  six  weeks  of  training,  with  bodies  stronger,  and  more 
capable  of  throwing  off  disease,  with  a  clearer  conception  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others,  with  the  power  to  regulate  their  lives  more 
systematically,  and  with  a  greater  respect  for  discipline  than  they  had 
hitherto  had.  Such  was  the  embryo  from  which  has  developed  our  great 
national  army  training  camps. 

Since  our  entrance  into  the  war  three  series  of  training  camps  have 
been  completed,  the  first  beginning  in  May,  1917,  and  closing  in  August; 
the  second  beginning  in  August  and  closing  in  November ;  and  the  third 
beginning  in  January,  1918,  and  closing  in  April.  These  camps  were 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  each  accommodating  an 
average  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  and  each,  for  convenience, 
within  reach  of  good  railroad  facilities.     Several  hundred  thousand  men 
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have  received  army  commissions  during  the  past  year  and  most  of  these 
commissions  were  issued  to  candidates  in  the  training  camps.  In  some 
cases  the  commissions  have  been  issued  first  and  the  officers  have  been 
required  to  take  training  afterward ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  medical 
officers.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give,  in  three  months,  the  course 
that  one  would  get  at  West  Point  in  four  years,  but  most  of  the  men  of 
the  training  camps  are  considerably  older  than  the  average  West  Pointer, 
hence  the  Government  gains  in  experience  enough  to  offset  what  is  lost 
in  training.  In  fact,  it  has  been  maintained,  by  many  of  our  best  army 
men,  that  business  men  who  go  out  from  the  training  camps  are  more 
successful  in  handling  soldiers  than  are  the  newly  commissioned  men 
from  West  Point. 

The  work  of  the  training  camp  is  strenuous  but  interesting.  To  those 
unaccustomed  to  regular  hours  and  habits  the  discipline  is  rather  severe. 
First  call  is  given  at  5:15  in  the  morning,  and  taps  does  not  sound  until 
10  at  night;  during  the  seventeen  hours  between  these  two  signals  the 
candidate  for  a  commission  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  execute  any 
command  of  his  superiors  in  rank;  failure  to  do  this  means  failure  to 
receive  a  commission.    He  who  would  command  must  first  learn  to  obey. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  the  details  of  camp  life; 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that  everything  that  is  done  bears  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  modern  warfare.  The 
theory  is  given  through  lectures  and  text-books,  while  the  practice  is 
given  through  constant  drills  and  through  simulated  war.  The  camp  is 
like  a  big  school  that  is  conducted  under  strict  military  rule  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  most  informal  manner.  The  principle  that  we  learn  to 
do  by  doing  is  followed.  Each  candidate  is  at  some  time  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  as  an  officer;  in  this  way  the  executive  ability  of  the  men 
is  learned.  A  man  never  knows  what  act  of  his  may  make  or  mar  his 
chances  for  success.  One  of  the  brightest  men  in  one  of  the  camps  was 
dismissed  as  inefficient  simply  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  organize 
the  battery  commander's  detail  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Out  of  justice 
to  this  man,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  had  been  on  guard  duty  the  day 
previous  to  the  time  referred  to  above  and  had  had  little  opportunity  to 
learn  the  new  work ;  he  could  and  would  have  learned  it  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  he  was  not  given  another  chance.  One  candidate  failed  to 
organize  the  guard  properly  on  an  occasion  when  the  colonel  was  observ- 
ing him ;  the  next  day  he  was  asked  to  leave  camp.  The  boy  was  one  of 
the  best  drillmasters  in  the  battery,  but  he  failed  when  failure  meant 
everything  to  him.  Another  boy,  of  mediocre  ability,  was  given  a  com- 
mission and  sent  to  France  at  once,  in  the  Signal  Corps,  because  he 
knew  how  to  operate  a  telephone  in  the  field.  A  former  private  in  the 
army  was  given  a  captaincy  because  he  was  able  to  name  all  the  parts 
of  a  cannon,  and  thereby  relieve  the  captain  of  the  battery  of  learning 
and  teaching  the  parts  to  the  men. 
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If  a  teacher  wanted  to  study  methods  of  teaching,  he  could  find  no 
better  place  to  study  them  than  in  an  officers  training  camp.  The  work 
must  be  so  condensed  that  it  can  be  presented  in  the  three  months  that 
the  camp  is  in  progress.  All  useless  devices  must  be  eliminated;  all 
unnecessary  conventionalities  abolished.  Text-books  are  used,  lectures 
are  given,  recitations  are  held,  and  written  examinations  are  required, 
and  yet  there  is  no  regular  classroom.  Men  will  drill  for  one  or  two 
hours  and  then  fall  out  under  the  shade  of  some  tree  for  a  conference 
or  a  lecture.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  army  officers  forget  that  in- 
terest is  the  first  requisite  to  learning.  The  lectures  are  usually  read 
from  the  Army  Drill  Regulations  or  some  book  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  fire,  and  are  dull  and  uninteresting.  Occasionally,  one  finds  a  live 
teacher  that  has  been  commissioned  and  is  in  charge  of  a  battery  or  a 
company;  such  an  officer  gets  the  best  results  from  his  men. 

The  results  of  the  training  camps  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Through 
them  the  lack  of  trained  officers  has  been  overcome.  At  present,  the 
Government  has  not  only  enough  officers  to  train  the  drafted  army,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  received  training  and  who  may 
be  called  as  they  are  needed.  These  men  are  now  our  Nation's  best 
asset;  they  are  physically  strong,  mentally  alert,  and  democratic  in 
spirit.  Millionaires  and  men  of  small  means  have  bunked  together  and 
have  endured  the  hardships  of  camp  life  side  by  side.  Many,  who  are 
over  the  draft  age,  have  given  up  comfortable  positions  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  their  country  during  the  present  crisis.  These  civilian 
officers  are  very  popular  with  the  enlisted  men,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  are,  for  such  officers  predominate  today.  In  one  fighting  unit,  now 
in  France,  every  officer  came  into  the  service  from  civilian  life.  One 
man  who  was  a  private  a  year  ago  is  now  a  brigadier-general  command- 
ing troops  fighting  in  France.  To  be  commanded  in  battle  by  officers  of 
this  type  is  a  great  incentive  to  the  enlisted  men.  At  the  same  time  a 
democratic  feeling  exists  that  helps  rather  than  hurts  discipline.  With 
the  exception  of  meeting  the  immediate  need  for  well-trained  officers, 
this  democratizing  effect  is  perhaps  the  best  result  obtained  from  our 
officers  training  camps.  It  puts  the  American  army  in  a  class  to  itself. 
With  reference  to  it,  we  have  this  favorable  criticism  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  expeditionary  forces  in  France :  "I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  army  is  going  to  become  the  world's 
most  efficient  army,  possessing  more  intelligence  and  striking  harder 
blows  than  any  other  army,  and  it  will  become  such  without  banishing 
our  democratic  ideals  for  the  Prussian  theory  that  an  enlisted  man  is  a 
dog  and  an  officer  a  god."  This  wholesome  effect  leads  one  to  believe 
that  very  soon  we  will  have  military  training  in  most  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  that  when  this  is  done  we  will  have  a  stronger  people 
physically,  morally,  and  politically. 


La  Salle 

Mattie  Poindextee,  '18 

CHE  story  of  La  Salle  for  oral  presentation  to  the  fifth  grade  was 
one  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  Senior  Class  during  the  year. 
The  fifth  grade  age  is  the  time  of  hero  worship,  and  La  Salle 
is  a  typical  hero  in  a  pioneer  setting.  At  this  time  children  are  advanced 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  geographical  background  of  such  a  story. 

After  the  assignment  of  the  subject,  search  for  material  followed. 
Several  books  were  found.  The  fullest  and  most  interesting  was,  perhaps, 
McMurry's  "Pioneer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  From  all  these  sources 
a  very  full  teacher's  outline  was  made.  Previous  experience  had  taught 
that  a  full,  orderly  outline  counted  more  than  half  in  the  teacher's  prepa- 
ration. The  introductory  part  of  the  outline  forms  an  excellent  review 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  came  to  America  before  La  Salle — Cartier, 
Champlain,  Joliet,  and  Marquette. 

Then  follows  the  story  of  La  Salle.  After  a  brief  explanation  of  his 
birth,  parentage,  and  education,  his  personality  was  emphasized  in  a 
way  to  throw  into  bold  relief  such  characteristics  as  fitted  him  to  leave 
his  well-ordered,  settled  home  to  find  his  way  into  the  new  world. 

The  following  extract  from  the  outline  shows  how  the  story  is  developed 
from  that  point : 

2.  La  Salle's  dream — the  guiding  star  of  his  life: 

(a)  To  gain  fame  for  France  somehow  and  somewhere  in  America. 

(b)  Accepted  a  grant  of  land  from  the  king  of  France. 

3.  Arrival  at  Montreal. 

(a)  Took  charge  of  estate  near  Montreal  granted  by  king. 

(b)  Learned  languages  of  seven  or  eight  Indian  tribes. 

(c)  Won  favor  of  Indians. 

(d)  Listened  to  tales  of  a  great  river  in  their  country. 

(e)  Learned  of  Joilet's  great  discoveries. 

4.  Dream  for  France  took  shape. 

(a)  A  waterway  through  continent  of  America  to  China,  or 

(b)  An  outlet  to  Gulf  of  Mexico — waters  open  all  the  year  to  French  trade. 

5.  Plans  commenced  with  Governor  Frontenac's  permission. 

(a)  Built  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario  to  serve  as  trading  post  for  furs. 

(b)  Built  a  vessel  to  command  lake. 

(c)  Impressed  Indians  by  parades,  displays  of  boats  and  cannon. 

(d)  Cemented  friendship  with  Indians  by  erecting  Fort  Frontenac. 

(e)  Became  anxious  to  go  on  great  expedition  south. 

6.  Plans  and  preparations  for  expedition. 

(a)  Interested  Governor  Frontenac  in  these. 

(b)  Sailed  back  to  France  with  message  to  King. 

(c)  Laid  before  the  King  wonderful  possibilities  of  French  in  America 

against  the  English. 
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(d)  Was  granted  lands  around  Frontenac  by  King,  the  right  to  make  a 
five-year  period  of  explorations  west  and  south,  and  to  build  forts 
wherever  necessary. 

7.  Return  to  America. 

(a)   Brought  Tonty,  his  best  friend,  Father  Hennepin,  thirty  men,  sailors, 

carpenters,  laborers,  and  abundant  supplies. 
(6)   Selected  Niagara,  the  site  for  building  ship  for  exploring  the  lakes. 

8.  Building  the  Griffon  at  Niagara. 

(a)  Had  trouble  with  Indians  and  scarcity  of  food. 

(&)  Returned  to  Fort  Frontenac — trip  of  250  miles  through  a  snow-covered 
forest. 

(c)  Completed  the  ship  after  return. 

(d)  Named  and  launched  the  Griffon  with  much  ceremony. 


9.  Explorations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(a)   Sailed  the  Griffon  from  Niagara,  through  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair, 

westward  through  Lake  Huron  into  Lake  Michigan. 
(6)  Anchored  at  Green  Bay,  where  he  meets  the  few  traders  who  had  been 

sent  ahead, 
(c)   Sent  the  Griffon  back  to  Frontenac  with  furs. 

The  graphic  description  was  given  with  all  the  details. 

After  the  Griffon  left  Green  Bay  for  Fort  Frontenac,  La  Salle  and  fourteen 
men  started  on  their  way  down  Lake  Michigan,  to  St.  Joseph  River,  in  four 
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canoes,  which  were  loaded  with  tools,  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  food.  The 
first  day  was  a  stormy  one.  The  rain  poured  down  upon  the  men  in  the 
canoes  making  them  very  uncomfortable.  Along  in  the  evening  the  rain 
came  down  so  heavily  and  the  lake  became  so  rough  the  men  were  forced  to 
the  shore  to  find  some  kind  of  shelter  in  the  dripping  forest.  They  found  a 
place  in  a  sandy  cove  where  they  could  huddle  together  under  some  trees  and 
avoid  most  of  the  storm  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  As  the  rain  kept 
falling,  it  compelled  the  men  to  6tay  in  this  cove  for  five  days  and  nights. 
They  lived  on  pumpkins  and  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  they  found  it  easy 
to  catch  wild  animals  such  as  the  porcupine,  which  furnished  them  with  meat. 
When  the  rain  ceased,  La  Salle  and  his  men  moved  on  down  Lake  Michigan. 
Several  times  they  were  driven  to  the  shore  by  a  great  storm.  Every  night 
when  they  stopped  they  had  to  shoulder  their  canoes,  climb  through  the 
breakers  and  up  the  steep  banks  to  shore.  They  spent  many  uncomfortable 
nights  wrapped  in  their  wet  blankets  trying  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
fierce  storms.  The  men  sometimes  rowed  all  day  long  without  food;  but  as. 
they  came  near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  game  became  plentiful 
and  they  were  able  to  get  bear  meat  and  venison.  Wild  grapes  grew  bounti- 
fully along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  men  could  cut  down  the  trees  and 
get  grapes,  which  they  enjoyed  much  more  than  the  wild  berries  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  eat  many  times  on  their  long  journeys. 

The  explorers  saw  no  Indians  for  a  long  time  until  one  day,  while  they  were 
gathering  grapes,  they  saw  a  footprint  on  the  shore  and  they  knew  that  some 
stranger  was  near.  A  careful  watch  was  kept,  and  that  night  one  of  the 
men  in  the  party,  during  a  heavy  rain,  discovered  a  crowd  of  Indians  under 
a  bank  where  they  had  been  hidden  for  some  time.  The  men  of  La  Salle's 
party  called  to  the  Indians  and  made  them  crawl  out  and  explain  what  they 
meant  by  their  actions.  They  came  sneaking  out,  and  one  in  the  party  ex- 
plained that  they  thought  the  French  were  the  Iroquois  Indians,  who  were 
their  enemies.  These  Indians  became  very  intimate  with  the  white  men  and 
prepared  a  great  feast  for  them. 

After  the  feast  the  white  men  noticed  that  the  clouds  seemed  fewer  and 
looked  less  like  storming,  so  they  decided  to  move  on  their  way  around  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  till  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River.  La  Salle's  best  friend,  Tonty,  had  promised  to  meet  them 
there,  but  failed  to  get  there  as  soon  as  La  Salle.  As  winter  was  drawing  near, 
the  men  wanted  to  reach  the  Illinois  River  before  the  weather  got  so  cold. 
To  keep  down  discontent,  La  Salle  set  the  men  to  work  to  build  a  fort,  where 
they  were  to  stay,  until  Tonty  finally  arrived,  and  they  set  out  together  to 
hunt  for  the  source  of  the  Illinois  River.  They  had  an  Indian  guide,  but  he 
was  absent  hunting,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Frenchman,  untrained  for  things  of 
this  kind,  missed  seeing  the  trail.  La  Salle  decided  that  he  would  go  ashore 
and  hunt  for  it.  The  snow  was  falling  so  fast  that  he  could  see  only  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  him;  therefore  he  lost  his  way  in  the  dense  forest.  He 
wandered  through  the  woods  until  he  saw  a  fire  which  he  supposed  belonged 
to  his  party  of  men.  He  hurried  up  to  the  fire,  found  no  one  near,  but  dis- 
covered a  bed  of  dry  grass  still  warm  and  leaving  signs  that  some  one  had 
just  left,  and  La  Salle  knew  that  it  must  be  some  Indian.  He  called  out  in 
several  Indian  languages,  but  no  one  answered  him.  La  Salle,  very  tired,  lay 
down  in  the  nice  warm  bed  to  rest  and  sleep  until  morning. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  party  was  very  much  alarmed  about  his 
absence  and  began  to  search  for  him.  They  landed  on  the  shore,  shot  their 
guns  and  sent  scouts  into  the  forest  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  sign  of  him. 
That  night  the  party  sat  on  the  shore  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  waiting 
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for  their  faithful  leader  to  return.  All  night  long  they  gazed  into  the  dense 
forest  wishing  that  they  might  hear  him  calling  to  them,  but  the  night  passed 
by  and  no  leader  came.  Late  the  next  afternoon  they  were  all  standing  on  the 
shore  talking  and  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  when  they  saw  him  coming 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  carrying  two  opossums  which  he  had  killed  on 
his  way.  When  he  reached  the  place  where  his  men  were  standing  he  told 
them  of  his  nice  warm  bed  that  he  had  slept  in  the  night  before.  They  were 
all  proud  to  know  that  their  brave  leader  had  slept  well  that  night,  but  still 
they  felt  that  he  must  be  very  hungry.  They  immediately  prepared  the  opos- 
sums for  him  to  eat.  As  he  was  finishing  up  his  meal  the  guide  returned, 
reporting  that  he  had  found  the  trail  that  led  to  the  Illinois  River.  The  next 
morning  each  one  prepared  himself  the  best  he  could  for  the  long  journey 
that  lay  before  them.  The  course  was  about  five  miles  through  a  marshy 
plain  covered  with  snow  and  strewn  with  bones  of  buffaloes.  They  all  started 
out  wading  through  this  marsh,  carrying  their  supplies  and  canoes  on  their 
backs.  The  soil  became  more  spongy  and  difficult  to  travel  over  as  they 
advanced. 

All  around  them  were  pools  of  water,  bunches  of  small  shrubbery,  and 
clusters  of  tall  grass  which  made  the  journey  still  more  difficult.  At  last 
they  came  to  a  small  stream  of  water  in  which  they  placed  their  canoes  and 
pushed  their  way  into  the  river. 

The  scene  changed  as  they  floated  down  the  river.  They  saw  long  chains 
of  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  by  climbing  these  hills  they  could  see 
great  prairies  in  the  distance. 

After  the  completion  of  the  story,  a  pupil's  outline  was  made  which 
consisted  of  leading  topics  simply  stated. 

The  working  out  of  the  story  closed  with  the  selection  of  certain 
episodes  that  could  be  easily  dramatized  by  the  children  of  the  fifth 
grade. 


Teachers  to  Shape  Citizens 

Hoy  Taylor,  Superintendent  Greenville  Schools 

"^tffeHE  teachers  shape  the  voters  of  the  Republic  for  the  next  gen- 

M         eration."     This  sentence  is  taken  from  a  recent  public  state- 

^B^  ment  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is 
generally  accepted  as  true,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  recently  made  under 
such  circumstances  only  officially  calls  attention  to  something  that  was 
well  known  before. 

But  what  a  task  it  sets  up  for  the  teachers !  The  teachers  are  to  shape 
the  voters,  the  voters  determine  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Republic, 
and,  unless  present  signs  fail,  the  American  Republic  will  have  much 
to  do  with  world  conditions  in  the  next  generation.  Who  are  these 
teachers  and  how  are  they  equipped  for  such  a  task  ? 

In  North  Carolina  four-fifths  of  them  are  women.  More  than  half 
have  had  no  college  or  normal  training  and  have  taught  less  than  four 
years.  More  than  half  the  children  of  the  State  are  taught  by  girls  who 
have  had  almost  no  training  or  experience  beyond  their  own  home  life, 
and  who  look  forward  to  nothing  more  than  to  become  part  of  another 
home  after  a  very  brief  period  of  teaching.  What  can  such  teachers  be 
expected  to  know  about  shaping  voters? 

Psychologists  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  a  learner  must  have  a  sense 
of  need  before  he  can  learn.  Knowledge  and  facts  can  be  made  a  part 
of  a  person  only  when  there  is  a  necessity  and  opportuntiy  for  them  to 
function  in  conduct.  It  makes  no  difference,  then,  how  intellectual,  or 
how  ambitious,  or  how  patriotic  a  young  woman  may  be,  she  can't  pos- 
sibly understand  what  it  means  to  cast  a  vote.  She  can't  understand  it 
because  she  has  never  had  even  the  anticipation  of  the  experience  that 
would  set  that  faculty  of  her  mind  to  working.  She  can  study  history 
and  the  science  of  government,  but  only  as  a  spectator,  and  she  will  see 
life  as  an  actor  only  when  she  is  conscious  that  she  is  standing  on  the 
stage  herself. 

What  one  knows  not  himself,  he  cannot  teach.  Potential  voters  are 
being  trained  for  voting  only  when  past  and  present  experiences  in  life 
are  being  linked  up  with  a  future  course  of  action  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual.  The  teacher  that  has  no  opportunity  to  vote,  and  has  no 
expectation  of  having  the  opportunity,  cannot  put  dynamic  force  into 
that  part  of  her  teaching,  no  matter  how  much  she  may  try.  Pupils 
taught  under  such  circumstances  must  miss  a  large  part  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to.    What  is  the  remedy? 

All  teachers  should  have  the  right  to  vote.  When  this  right  is  granted, 
as  it  must  be  soon,  immediately  school  work  will  take  on  new  life.  Things 
that  have  had  a  vague  meaning  or  no  meaning  at  all  to  teachers  in  the 
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past  will  at  once  come  to  be  the  live  things.  The  circle  of  the  life  and 
experience  of  the  teacher  will  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own 
home  or  social  circle.  The  children  will  begin  to  get  a  foundation  for 
participation  in  governmental  affairs  that  they  are  wholly  missing  now. 
Of  course,  the  first  generation  of  voting  teachers  will  fall  far  short; 
they  can't  do  otherwise,  for  they  will  not  have  had  voting  training  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  in 
time  rise  to  the  full  importance  of  the  situation.  They  lack  no  natural 
qualification.  Their  deficiencies  are  deficiencies  of  training,  and  these 
can  and  will  be  overcome  with  a  reasonable  period  of  training  with  the 
proper  motive.  In  two  generations  after  suffrage  is  granted  to  teachers 
the  type  of  political  campaign  that  we  are  so  much  ashamed  of  now  will 
be  forgotten  and  voters  will  be  considering  men  and  measures  on  their 
merits  as  related  to  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  State's  opportunity  to  help  itself  without  extra  expense. 
At  present  the  State  furnishes  the  money  to  pay  teachers  to  train  voters 
to  make  the  State,  etc.,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ties  the  hands  and  blind- 
folds the  eyes  of  these  same  teachers,  and  so  robs  itself  of  the  income 
it  might  receive.  As  a  business  policy  this  is  pathetically  poor.  But 
perhaps  it  is  as  good  as  a  state  composed  of  a  citizenship  trained  by  non- 
voting teachers  can  be  expected  to  do.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  neat  illustra- 
tion of  how  short  the  radius  of  our  circle  of  state  is.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
few  more  people  wake  up  we  will  make  those  who  shape  the  voters  of  the 
next  generation  voters  themselves. 
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Vera  Bunch,  '18 

CHIS  is  the  third  of  a  series*  of  articles,  published  in  the 
Quarterly,  showing  what  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  is  doing  in  the  way  of  food  conservation.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Class,  I  wish  to  give  some  of  the  points  we  gained  from  a 
thoroughly  practical  course  in  cooking. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  our  instructor  was  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  materials,  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  fats,  beef,  and 
pork — materials  which  she  had  heretofore  found  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principles  which  she  wanted  to  leave  with  her  students — were  the 
ones  that  the  Allies  needed  most,  and  had  to  have.  Therefore,  it  was 
practical  and  patriotic  to  instruct  the  students,  who  were  in  a  short 
time  to  instruct  many  others,  in  the  use  of  materials  they  would  have  to 
use  in  the  classrooms,  that  is,  materials  that  we  were  not  requested  to 
save.  For  this  reason  a  much  broader  opportunity  was  opened  to  us. 
Through  the  necessity  of  the  substitutions  of  foods  there  came  to  us  not 
only  the  customary  drill  on  cooking  principles,  but  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  food  materials.  It  also  gave  us  a  deeper  sense  of 
patriotism. 

In  all  of  our  recipes  which  we  used  before  this  great  crisis  we  made 
substitutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.     These  were  as  follows : 

For  Wheat — Corn  meal,  cereals,  and,  of  course,  war  flour,  since  it  has  been 
put  on  the  market. 

For  Fats — Wesson  oil,  crisco,  chicken  fat,  cotton-seed  oil,  drippings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nut  butters. 

For  Sugar — Honey,  syrup,  molasses,  syrup  from  preserves  and  maple  sugar. 

These  substitutes  work  well,  and  when  planned  in  the  right  combina- 
tions and  proportions,  the  results  are  such  as  to  make  us  all  glad  that  it 
is  the  day  of  the  "Gospel  of  clean  plates,"  for  we  care  to  leave  none  for 
"Manner's  sake." 

The  recipes  below  are  illustrations  of  our  savings. 

The  first  one  is  a  recipe  for  a  bread  that  is  quite  as  appetizing  and 
much  more  wholesome  than  that  made  of  wheat  flour : 

CEREAL  CORN  BREAD 

Y2  cup  meal 

%  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cup  boiling  water 

2  tablespoons  melted  fat 

1  egg 

1  cup  cold  cereal 

1  cup  sour  milk 


*"The   Quest  of  the  Substitute."     Martha  Armstrong,  vol  4,   No.   3.      "What  we  are  doing 
to  Conserve  Food  and  keep  down  Waste,"  Nannie  F.  Jeter,  vol.  4,  No.  4. 
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The  substitution  of  the  cup  of  cold  cereal  here  takes  the  place  of  half 
that  amount  of  meal.  This  makes  a  better  bread,  and  is  more  economical, 
also,  for  cold  cereal  would  likely  be  wasted  if  not  used  in  this  way. 

The  next  is  an  illustration  of  the  substitutions  for  fats  and  sugar: 

RAISIN  OR  NUT  BREAD 

1  cup  sweet  milk 
%  cup  sugar   (syrup  or  molasses) 

1  egg 

4  tablespoonfuls  melted  fat  (oils,  meat  fat,  crisco,  or  nut  butters) 

3  cups  flour 

2  tablespoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  cup  raisins,  nuts,  or  dates  (or  mixture) 

With  the  substitutes,  the  proportions  change  as  follows: 

1  cup — 2  tablespoonfuls  sweet  milk 
ys  cup  molasses 

1  egg 

4  tablespoonfuls  crisco 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  tablespoonful  and  2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
*4  teaspoonful  soda 
1  cup  raisins 

Then  came  the  last  term's  work,  in  which  we  were  to  get  practical 
experience  in  planning  and  serving  meals  and  in  buying  materials.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  serve  luncheons,  as  the  classes 
have  been  doing  heretofore;  but  this  entailed  no  extra  expense,  as  the 
same  materials  were  used  for  class  work. 

The  work  was  carried  on  as  follows :  Two  girls,  acting  as  hostesses, 
were  given  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  meal  for  six.  They 
purchased  the  materials  themselves,  and  care  was  taken  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  materials  so  much  in  demand.  The 
materials  having  been  purchased,  and  everything  in  readiness  at  the 
beginning  of  class,  the  hostesses  assigned  a  definite  duty,  in  way  of  pre- 
paring the  meal,  to  each  member  of  the  class.  In  this  way  only  the 
materials  for  one  meal  were  needed  to  give  many  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples in  cooking,  for  each  girl  had  time  to  see  what  the  others  were 
doing,  and  how  it  was  being  done.  Each  girl,  in  turn,  acted  as  hostess 
once  during  the  term.  The  remaining  lessons  were  spent  in  preparing 
the  meals.  In  this  way  each  girl  received  practical  experience  in  plan- 
ning, preparing,  and  serving  meals. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  menus  served,  in  which  the  requests  of 
the  Food  Administration  have  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  with 
the  materials  found  on  the  local  market.  We  heeded  the  request  that  we 
neither  starve  nor  stint  ourselves,  but  simply  that  we  use  less  of  the  few 
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articles  which  are  so  much  needed,  in  order  to  win  the  war.  The  menus 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  planned  to  be  wheatless  or  meatless,  sometimes 
both  wheatless  and  meatless. 


BREAKFAST 

I 

(Wheatless  and  Meatless) 

Sliced  Oranges 

Omelet  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Batter  Bread  Coffee 

Cost $1.25 

II 

(Wheatless,  Meatless) 

Cornflakes         Bananas         Cream 

Fried  Oysters  Rice  Puffs 

Coffee 

Cost $1.20 

III 

(Wheatless,  Meatless) 

Grape-fruit 

Scrambled  Eggs    Potato  Croquettes 

Corn   Meal  Muffins  Chocolate 

Cost $1.50 

IV 

(Wheatless) 

Fruit 

Broiled  Ham  Rice 

Corn  Meal  Rolls 

Coffee 

Cost $1.10 


LUNCH 

I 

(Meatless) 

Welsh  Rarebit  Potato   Souffle 

Green  Pea  Salad        Beaten  Biscuit 

Ice  Tea 

Orange  Sherbet 

Cost $1.50 

II 

(Meatless) 

Potato  Salad  Fried  Oysters 

Rolls 

Peppermint  Ice  Cream 

Cost $1.50 

III 

(Wheatless,  Meatless) 

Baked  Fish 

Potato  Cups  with  Green  Peas 

Cold    Slaw         Corn   Meal   Muffins 

Lemon  Sherbet 

Cost $1.50 

IV 

(Wheatless,  Meatless) 
Deviled  Crabs  Baked  Potatoes 

Creamed  Peas 
Lettuce  and  Egg  Salad 

Corn  Meal  Rolls 
Orange  Frappe 
Cost $1.46 


Patriotic  Songs  for  Community  Singing 

Ltjla  G.  Ballance,  '18 

TMAGINE  cities  and  states  comprising  this  great  country  of  ours, 
each  holding  a  public  song  festival,  where  the  people  come  together 
and  sing  the  Nation's  patriotic  songs  and  new  war  songs. 

The  songs  of  a  people  dominate  their  emotions,  transfer  their  decisions, 
and  exalt  the  minds  of  a  race.  The  setting  to  music  the  secret  thoughts 
of  one's  soul  and  the  noblest  standards  of  everyday  living  reacts  upon 
the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  people  so  expressing  themselves,  and  the 
days  that  are  thus  attuned  to  harmony  with  domestic  and  civic  devotion 
will  yield  no  hours  in  which  to  listen  to  the  challenges  of  lesser  aims. 

Just  imagine  a  city,  a  commonwealth,  a  nation  in  which  every  school 
spends  a  portion  of  each  day  in  singing  the  war  songs,  the  children  taking 
them  home  and  singing  them  and  the  family  learning  them. 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "America,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "The 
Eed,  White,  and  Blue,"  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Bepublic,"  "Dixie," 
in  addition  to  the  more  modern  patriotic  songs,  should  be  memorized 
and  sung  over  and  over  by  every  member  of  the  family,  and  in  every 
schoolroom.  Included  in  these  songs  should  be  the  State  song  of  each 
commonwealth.  This  means  that  every  North  Carolinian  should  know 
"Carolina." 

People  should  know  the  national  songs  of  other  countries,  so  that  they 
may  feel  the  sentiment  as  they  do  their  own  songs. 

We  should  have  more  of  this  get-together  singing.  If  one  week  each 
year  we  could  focus  national  attention  upon  this  idea  of  the  value  of  song 
in  our  communal  life,  we  would  use  song  for  general  singing  much  more 
than  in  the  past. 

Another  way  to  have  more  patriotic  music  in  large  towns  in  addition 
to  the  music  carried  on  in  the  schools  is  to  have  in  the  largest  auditorium 
in  the  city  a  gathering  of  all  the  people,  summoned  to  sing  the  war  songs, 
thus  getting  the  spirit  of  America  to  celebrate  in  music  the  mighty  fact 
that  free  America  is  the  home  of  the  soul.  Who  can  estimate  the  effect 
of  such  gatherings,  such  program,  such  an  harmonic  appeal  to  the  best 
self  of  all  humanity? 

Rounds  are  excellent  for  singing  by  various  groups.  Bounds,  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  developing  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  list  of  songs  for  the  various  programs  is  as  follows : 

1.  Our  National  Songs — "America,"  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "Dixie,"  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

2.  Our  own  Folk  Songs — "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Ben  Bolt,"  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  and  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 

3.  Foreign  National  Songs — "The  Marseillaise"  (France),  Belgian  National 
Anthem,  "God  Save  the  King"  or  "Rule  Brittania"  (England). 

Rounds 

"Hoe,  Hoe,  Hoe  Your  Row." 
"Are  You  Saving?" 


The  Community  Commencement  at  the 
Joyner  School 

CHE  teachers  of  Joyner  and  Falkland  schools  planned  and  carried 
out  the  first  community  commencement  ever  held  in  Pitt  County. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment,  not  for  the 
schools  alone,  but  for  the  community.  The  teachers  had  worked  to  com- 
bine a  community  rally,  patriotic  rally,  and  commencement  all  in  one. 
This  day  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  teachers  had  not  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  people  by  their  earnest  and  conscientious  work. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  18,  the  Training  School  held  no  charms 
for  the  Visiting  Committee,  composed  of  Lillian  Shoulars,  Sadie  Thomp- 
son, Estelle  Jones,  and  Cora  Lancaster,  who  were  elected  by  the  class  to 
represent  it,  to  gather  data  on  the  community  problems  for  an  extensive 
class  study.  The  cause  of  this  distraction  from  class  work  was,  we  were 
anticipating  a  day  off  to  begin  our  community  survey;  for  Mr.  Wilson 
had  informed  us  previously  that  we  might  accompany  him  to  Joyner 
School,  where  the  first  Community  Commencement  of  Pitt  County  was 
to  be  held,  and  incidentally  where  we  were  to  hear  him  make  an  address. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  found  the  school  grounds  blocked  with  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  people  of  the  community  gave  evidence  of  their  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  the  day  by  the  number  present.  Everybody  was 
talking  and  laughing;  the  children,  already  alive  to  the  occasion,  were 
romping  and  frolicking  and  manifesting  a  good  spirit  toward  every  one 
and  everything. 

Since  this  occasion  was  planned  jointly  by  the  teachers  of  Falkland, 
Miss  Lillian  Crisp,  Miss  Viola  Gaskins,  and  of  Joyner,  Miss  Nancy 
Wall,  Miss  Mary  Newby  White,  Miss  Ruth  Lowder,  and  was  such  a 
success,  they  were  asked  by  Mr.  Underwood  to  serve  as  a  committee  to 
plan  other  community  commencements  for  Pitt  County. 

True  to  the  spirit  of  the  day,  the  first  thing  on  the  program  was  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  followed  by  the  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Walter  Patten.  After  a  song,  Mrs.  Beckwith  made 
an  interesting  talk  on  "The  Duties  of  the  American  People  Here  at 
Home." 

Then  followed  a  chorus  contest,  Falkland,  "Soldiers'  Chorus,"  Joyner, 
"Echoes  of  the  Woods,"  which  were  very  enjoyable. 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "How  We  Can  Help 
Win  the  War,  or  how  we  can  end  the  life  of  the  ambitious  Kaiser."  In 
a  striking  way,  he  showed  that  the  means  of  winning  the  war  could  not 
be  centered  in  one  thing  alone,  but  a  combination  of  the  following: 
money,  food,  education,  and  men.  For  example,  he  took  the  community 
and  showed  them  the  undreamed  of  resources  which  lie  undeveloped  in 
their  midst.  He  pleaded  for  safe  farming,  better  business  methods,  and 
education. 
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be  realized  from  other  activities.  The  girls  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  a  realization  of  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  forms  of  English, 
and  its  value  is  readily  acknowledged.  The  students  consider  it  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  a  definite  part  in  the  work.  They  take  the 
blue-penciling  in  the  right  spirit  and  are  glad  of  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  any  kind. 

There  are  parts  which  doubtless  would  have  been  more  polished  had 
more  experienced  workers  in  this  line  prepared  them,  but  we  count  it 
well  worth  while  to  have  had  so  many  share  the  experience  and  benefit. 

E.  M. 


The  Seniors,  in  getting  up  this  number,  have  made 

J*;    y.      IS  no  attempt  to  have  an  annual,  but  a  record  has  been 

Number  r  / 

made  of  the  various  things  which  they  have  done  these 
four  years,  so  that  in  the  future  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  a 
reference  book  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Class  of  1918. 

This  class  is  responsible  for  the  Suggestion  department.  As  it  is  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  make  possible  the  practical  work  of 
the  Quarterly,  it  is  only  fair  that  one  number  be  given  over  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody  will  feel  the  same  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  class  as  the  members  themselves,  and  some  of  the 
things  are  recorded  especially  for  them,  because  in  the  years  to  come  it 
will  give  them  great  pleasure  to  look  back  on  their  records  and  recall 
to  mind  their  experiences  while  at  the  Training  School.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  there  are  enough  of  other  things  in  this  number  to  make  you  read  it. 

C.  L. 


"I  guess  I  still  have  quite  a  lot  of  the  spirit  of  college  left  in  me,  for 
this  soldier  life  is  in  some  ways  just  a  continuation  of  college  life :  Your 
squadron  is  your  class,  your  post  your  college,  and  there  is  the  same 
pride  and  love  for  the  squadron  and  post  as  there  was  for  class  and  col- 
lege." [Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  soldier  boy  in  aviation  ''Somewhere 
in  France."] 


The  Spirit  of  the  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  school  fits  in  with  the  spirit 
School  Must  0f  tke  present  time  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose.    When 

Conditions  conditions   are  such   as  they  are,   and  the  Nation  is 

calling  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  its  activities.  This  is  not  a 
time  when  the  spirit  should  be  that  of  working  for  the  glory  of  the 
individual,  but  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  unit  working  in 
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cooperation  with  other  units  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole.  A  spirit 
of  service  should  be  developed,  because  at  no  other  time  in  history  have 
there  been  more  people  in  service  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the 
schools  should  not  fail  in  doing  their  part.  This  is  not  a  time  when 
personal  comfort  and  enjoyment  should  be  considered. 

If  the  readers  of  this  Quarterly  will  glance  over  the  records  of  the 
classes  and  other  organizations  for  this  year,  they  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  this  school  has  been  trying,  this  year  more  than  ever  before,  to  live 
up  to  the  school  motto,  "To  Serve/'  and  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  in  which  luxuries  and  wastefulness  are  disregarded.  C.  L. 


If  Quarterly  readers  look  back  over  their  file  of 

Rfivifiw  of  the 

Model  School  ^he  Quarterlies  they  will  see  what  the  Model  School 
has  done  for  the  past  four  years.  The  Model  School 
and  the  Quarterly  came  into  existence  the  same  year.  When  plans 
were  being  made  by  the  architect  for  building  the  Model  School,  plans 
were  being  made  by  the  editors  for  recording  the  work  at  the  Model 
School.  Four  years  ago  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Quarterly  was  an 
announcement  that  the  following  fall  the  Senior  Class  would  do  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  new  Model  School  which  was  being  "built  on  the 
Training  School  campus  separated  from  the  Training  School  only  by  a 
hill  covered  with  beautiful  trees  in  which  lived  all  kinds  of  birds,  such 
as  the  thrush,  blue-bird,  and  mocking-bird." 

The  Class  of  1915  came  back  to  the  Training  School  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  teaching  in  the  new  Model 
School  with  such  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  Model  School  has  been  the  workshop  and  the  Quarterly  has 
faithfully  recorded  what  has  been  done  in  the  workshop,  and  by  referring 
to  the  file  of  Quarterlies  you  will  see  to  what  extent  the  dreams  of  the 
girls  of  1915  were  realized.  So  fully  were  they  realized  that  at  the  end 
of  four  years  the  Model  School  building  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  1918  class  to  do  their  practice  teaching  at  the  Greenville 
Graded  School  while  this  remodeling  was  going  on.  The  result  of  their 
year's  work  will  be  found  in  the  Fall  (1917)  and  Winter  and  Spring 
(1918)  numbers  of  the  Quarterly. 

Again  the  coming  Senior  Class  is  looking  forward  to  teaching  in  the 
new  Model  School  in  the  fall,  but  this  time,  a  model  school  with  eight 
grades  instead  of  four.  So  the  Seniors  will  again  be  back  at  their  work- 
shop next  fall  and  the  Quarterly  will  again  be  a  record  keeper.  So, 
watch  and  see  if  the  dreams  of  the  coming  Senior  Class  are  as  fully 
realized  as  those  of  the  first  class  who  taught  in  the  first  model  school. 

C.  L. 
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T,  r|  A  committee  from  the  Senior   Class  has  been  ap- 

and  Community  pointed  to  tackle  the  community  survey.  The  eager- 
Sociology  nesg  0f  ^e  genior  Clags  to  get  out  into  community 

work  has  been  shown  by  the  way  they  have  taken  hold  of  their  problem 
in  Rural  Sociology.  The  committee  is  helping  the  class  as  much  as  pos- 
sible through  their  visits  to  the  Joyner  School,  and  bringing  back  to 
them  some  of  the  problems  of  that  community.  The  inspiration  that  the 
trained  teacher  gets  now  is  not  only  the  work  of  the  classroom,  but  that 
of  carrying  it  over  into  actual  community  service.  S.  T. 


The  real  value  of  taking  part  in  a  play  such  as  "As 
Dramatics  ^ou  J^ike  It"  can  hardly  be  thoroughly  realized  even 

by  the  principal  characters.  Every  one  can  readily  see 
that  they  gain  the  power  of  interpreting  literature  for  others.  The 
spirit  of  this  great  piece  of  literature  pervaded  the  entire  school.  All 
the  class  had  some  part  in  the  organization  of  the  play,  and  it  was  easily 
seen  that  those  behind  the  footlights  were  not  the  only  ones  contributing 
to  its  success — even  the  curtains  had  to  be  pulled  exactly  right. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  choice  lines  come  forth  spontaneously  during 
conversations  among  the  girls  shows  that  they  made  their  impression, 
which  will  be  a  lasting  one. 

We  believe  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  preparing  such  a  per- 
formance are  truly  valuable,  aside  from  the  financial  returns. 

E.  M. 


The  spirit  the  Junior  Class  has  manifested  in  doing 
Labor  ^e  work  of  one  of  the  janitors  in  the  school  is  one  that 

others  might  emulate.  Perhaps  this  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  others  to  help  solve  our  labor  problems  of  today  by  doing  the 
actual  work  themselves.  S.  T. 
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The  Teaching  of  Conservation  Topics 

Coal 

Studying  the  conservation  of  coal  is  one  way  to  get  the  children  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  series  of  language  lessons  on  this  topic 
were  taken  up  in  the  fourth  grade.  My  aims  throughout  the  series  of 
lessons  were :  to  show  why  the  conservation  of  coal  is  necessary  this 
year,  how  the  wastes  in  production  and  uses  of  coal  can  be  checked,  and 
how  we  can  conserve  it. 

The  first  lesson  was  an  informal  discussion  on  the  kinds  of  fuel  used 
in  Greenville,  emphasizing  coal,  and  the  ways  people  are  trying  to  con- 
serve it.  This  gave  each  child  an  opportunity  to  contribute  something. 
The  kinds  of  fuel  mentioned  were  coal,  wood,  oil,  and  gas.  In  taking 
up  our  subject  we  first  studied  the  uses  of  coal.  The  places  where  coal 
is  used  as  given  by  the  children  were  these:  in  factories,  ships,  trains, 
camps,  schools,  power  plants,  movies,  postoffices,  courthouses,  stoves, 
and  grates.  Why  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  coal  this  year  than  last 
was  the  next  question.  These  points  were  brought  out :  more  factories 
are  in  operation  to  make  guns  and  ammunition,  clothes  and  shoes  for 
the  soldiers;  trains  carrying  soldiers  to  the  camps;  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies and  soldiers  to  France.  What  the  supply  of  coal  really  is,  in  the 
United  States,  was  the  next  question  which  naturally  came  into  our 
minds.  We  found  that  it  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
that  we  had  enough  coal  to  last  seven  thousand  years ;  yet  out  of  all  this 
supply  only  600,000,000  tons  will  be  produced  this  year,  and  100,- 
000,000  tons  more  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country.  What 
has  caused  this  shortage  of  coal,  was  the  question  growing  out  of  the  one 
preceding.  To  this  question  the  children  readily  responded,  and  gave 
these  reasons : 

1.  The  lack  of  laborers  because  men  are  in  training  for  war. 

2.  The  lack  of  efficient  transportation. 

3.  The  laborers  demand  higher  wages. 

We  came  to  our  problem:  What  can  be  done  to  conserve  what  we 
already  have,  after  we  found  out  why  we  need  more  coal,  and  why  it  is 
hard  to  get? 

Some  of  the  means  which  can  be  used  to  conserve  it  are : 

1.  Every  housekeeper  save  one  furnace  shovelful  of  coal  each  day 
during  the  six  winter  months  and  25,000,000  tons  would  be  saved; 

2.  Turn  off  lights  when  not  needed; 
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3.  Keep  doors  closed ; 

4.  Feed  the  fire  properly; 

5.  Avoid  smoke ;  it  usually  means  imperfect  burning ; 

6.  Use  the  automatic  stoppers  in  mills  and  factories; 

7.  For  homes,  use  central  heating  plants.  They  produce  the  same 
amount  of  heat  with  less  coal  as  the  separate  furnaces  with  more  coal ; 

8.  Use  wood  at  home  and  let  the  coal  be  used  for  the  ships  and  factories. 
In  my  second  lesson  the  children  were  quite  interested  in  hearing  the 

simple  story  of  how  coal  was  formed,  long  ages  ago,  by  decayed  plant 
matter,  in  layers  under  the  pressure  of  sand,  mud,  and  pebbles,  forming 
coal  and  rock.  Then  where  coal  is  found  and  how  it  is  mined  proved 
to  be  of  much  interest  to  them.  We  contrasted  the  means  of  the  early 
miners  used  in  getting  the  coal  and  the  means  the  present-day  miners 
use.  The  next  thing  of  interest  was  the  interior  of  the  mine.  Under 
this  head  we  discussed : 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  in  large  and  small  mines. 

2.  Miners'  tools:  picks,  scoop  shovels,  hammers,  sledges,  crowbars, 
drills,  needles,  scrapers. 

3.  The  miner's  lamp.  (One  of  the  boys  brought  one  to  school  and 
showed  it  to  the  class,  which  made  it  more  real  and  interesting.) 

4.  How  the  coal  is  hauled  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  the  other. 

5.  Dangers  in  the  mine :  caving-in  of  roof,  explosion,  flooding  of  mine 
with  mud  and  water,  and  fires  from  fire  damp  or  explosion  of  lamps  near 
powder. 

6.  The  miners  and  their  camps. 

As  a  basis  to  this  work,  the  third  lesson  was  devoted  to  a  written  lesson. 
Each  child  wrote  a  letter  to  some  friend  telling  them  of  an  imaginary 
trip  to  the  mines.  This  was  not  only  checking  up  what  the  children  had 
got  from  the  work,  but  it  was  an  exercise  in  letter-writing  and  gave  them 
practice  in  sentence  structure  and  punctuation. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  more  interesting,  let  children  bring  pictures 
of  anything  pertaining  to  coal  or  coal  mines,  and  make  posters  or  charts 
with  the  children.  Make  a  sand-table,  if  possible,  showing  the  mine, 
shaft,  and  elevators,  donkeys,  cars,  miners,  tools,  and  lamps.  Since  the 
schoolroom  was  not  large  enough  for  a  sand-table,  we  could  not  make 
one  in  the  grade,  but  we  made  a  small  one  in  our  Primary  methods  work 
showing  the  things  mentioned  above. 

Ethel  McGlohon,  '18. 
Sugar 

Now,  while  we  are  being  urged  to  conserve  food,  is  a  splendid  time 
to  make  a  study  of  the  foods  which  we  are  asked  to  conserve.  Children 
are  interested  in  things  of  the  present  and  every  child  of  today  has  heard 
the  word,  conservation,  but  to  many  it  means  nothing.  Sugar  is  some- 
thing that  children  are  always  interested  in,  and  some  have  had  bitter 
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experiences  with  sugar  conservation  in  their  homes.  The  subject  may  be 
introduced  somewhat  as  follows : 

"Today  we  are  going  to  begin  the  study  of  a  subject  which  is  espe- 
cially interesting  at  this  particular  time.  We  hear  so  much  about  food 
conservation  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  the  things 
we  are  asked  to  conserve.  So  we  are  going  to  learn  how  sugar  is  made, 
where  it  is  made,  and  a  few  ways  in  which  we  can  conserve  or  save  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  sugar :  Long,  long  ago  sugar  was  used 
only  as  a  medicine.  About  seven  hundred  years  ago  an  Italian  nobleman 
died  and  left  to  his  relatives,  among  other  things,  six  pounds  of  sugar. 
His  will  caused  considerable  comment  among  the  people,  who  said  that 
no  one  family  should  be  allowed  to  have  so  much  sugar  in  its  possession. 
(This  story  is  taken  from  'How  We  Are  Fed,'  by  Chamberlain.)  History 
repeats  itself  and  again  we  return  to  the  same  idea  of  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  i.  e.,  that  six  pounds  of  sugar  is  a  large  amount  for  one  family 
to  possess." 

Here  it  would  be  well  to  tell  the  children  why  we  need  to  conserve 
sugar  today.  Explain  to  them  that  it  is  not  because  we  are  not  producing 
as  much  sugar  as  in  previous  years,  but  because  we  have  to  produce 
enough  for  our  allies,  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  We  are  producing  more 
than  twice  as  much  sugar  as  we  did  before  the  war. 

In  teaching  sugar  conservation  the  following  outline  may  be  used,  and 
very  interesting  detail  material  can  be  secured  from  "How  We  Are  Fed" 
and  Beginner's  Agriculture,  by  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill : 

SUGAE 

I.  Kinds  of  Sugar:    (a)   Cane,  (6)  Maple,  (c)   Beet. 
II.  Cane  Sugar. 

a.  Where  raised:   Louisiana,  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts,  Porto  Rico, 

Cuba,  and  South  America. 
6.  How  cultivated 

c.  How  harvested 

d.  How  manufactured  into  sugar 

e.  Different  forms  of  cane  sugar: 

1.  Granulated 

2.  Pulverized 

3.  Syrup 

4.  Cakes  or  loaf  sugar. 

III.  Maple  Sugar. 

a.  Where  raised:   Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada. 
(Same  outline  as  above,  under  II.) 

IV.  Beet  Sugar. 

a.  Where  raised:   Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  California,  Utah, 
and  Nebraska  in  United  States. 

(Same  outline  as  above,  under  II.) 

For  the  hand  work  connected  with  sugar  conservation  an  attractive 
and  helpful  chart  can  be  made  with  this  work.     Have  the  children  cut 
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out  sugar  advertisements  and  paste  them  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  or 
other  stiff  paper  so  that  you  can  trace  the  sugar  by  the  pictures  from  the 
field  to  the  home.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  sand-table  in 
your  schoolroom  you  can  use  it  to  a  great  advantage,  e.  g.,  have  the 
children  put  a  sugar  plantation  on  it.  The  children  will  take  much 
pleasure  in  doing  this  kind  of  work.  Bernie  E.  Allen,  '18. 

Wheat 

In  connection  with  conservation,  a  group  of  lessons  on  wheat  arouses 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  children  of  any  grade.  In  this  section  there 
are  many  children  who  have  never  seen  any  wheat  and  know  nothing  of 
the  source  of  the  bread  that  they  eat.  Even  the  little  children  in  the 
first  grade  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  first  story  in  their  primer  which 
is  the  story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen."  Here  they  may  go  through  the 
process  of  planting  the  wheat  seeds  on  the  sand-table,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing, etc.  While  they  are  little  tots  in  the  first  grade  it  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  out  the  idea  of  conservation  by  the  study  of  wheat. 

As  we  go  further  into  the  grades  the  subject  of  wheat  is  received  with 
renewed  zeal.  The  teacher  may  find  references  and  assign  topics  to  the 
children  on  which  to  make  a  report  for  the  following  day's  language 
lesson.  Here  are  suggestions  of  topics  that  may  be  assigned :  The  plant- 
ing of  wheat,  under  which  would  come  the  sections  suited  to  its  growth, 
and  why;  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing  the  wheat.  Then  follows  the 
cultivation ;  the  harvesting ;  the  marketing ;  making  it  into  the  loaf  of 
bread.  The  final  topic  should  be,  how  wheat  will  help  in  the  present 
war ;  thus  bringing  us  to  the  big  topic,  the  conservation  of  wheat. 

In  my  work  in  the  third  grade  this  was  the  point  that  I  especially 
stressed.  The  reasons  given  why  we  should  use  wheat  so  sparingly  at  the 
present  time  were  these :  ( 1 )  The  boys  at  the  front  need  it  and  we 
haven't  them  to  help  raise  it;  (2)  we  have  to  raise  enough  to  send  to  the 
Allies;  (3)  wheat  is  the  only  grain  that  will  keep  long  enough  to  be 
shipped,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  use  other  grains  and  cereals. 

We  learned  that  the  following  substitutes  might  be  used :  Graham 
flour,  buckwheat,  rye  flour,  potato  flour,  rice,  oatmeal,  corn. 

A  man  who  was  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  one  of  the  training  camps 
had  made  a  talk  in  chapel  a  few  days  before,  giving  them  an  idea  of 
what  the  soldiers  ate.  He  told  them  especially  about  the  whole  wheat 
bread  that  they  ate.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
children  when  I  passed  around  a  sample  package  of  the  whole  wheat 
flour.  They  learned  here  that  we  were  using  all  the  wheat  rather  than 
wasting  a  part. 

After  studying  wheat,  I  suggested  making  a  chart  on  wheat.  Pictures 
and  samples  were  brought  in  the  next  morning.  The  children  unearthed 
old  magazines  and  catalogues  in  which  they  found  some  valuable  pictures 
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which  helped  them  to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  subject.  Our  chart 
consisted  of  the  following  pictures,  placed  so  as  to  develop  the  story: 
preparing  the  soil ;  sowing  the  wheat ;  the  reaper  and  binder ;  the  shocks ; 
the  threshing  machine ;  hauling  the  sacks  of  flour ;  the  train  loaded  with 
flour ;  the  ship  loaded  with  flour ;  a  landscape  of  one  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries ;  distribution  to  the  almost  starved  people ;  and  last,  the  bread  made 
from  the  flour.  The  Country  Gentleman  and  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  have  excellent  pictures  for  this  work. 

Many  pictures  and  also  samples  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  large  flour  manufacturing  companies. 

Gladys  Nelson,  '18. 
Cotton 

The  story  of  cotton  taken  up  at  this  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
servation, is  interesting. 

The  history  of  this  subject,  showing  us  the  evolution  of  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  from  the  ancient  times  to  the  present  day, 
should  begin  the  study  of  the  topic.  We  learned  that  the  first  cotton 
grew  in  India,  where  little  care  was  taken  with  it,  and  that  it  grew  wild 
on  trees  and  was  planted  about  every  seven  years. 

The  history  of  cotton  in  America  is  a  great  contrast  to  this.  Although 
the  South  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  it  had  little 
progress  at  first  on  account  of  lack  of  proper  agricultural  implements 
to  carry  the  work  on,  and  because  the  hand-picking  was  such  a  slow 
process.  But  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  steam  engine 
this  industry  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The  story  of  Eli  Whitney  and 
James  Watt  told  here  are  always  interesting  to  the  children. 

We  learn  that  at  first  the  cotton  seed  were  thought  to  be  of  no  impor- 
tance and  were  actually  burned,  and  later  how  valuable  these  seed  be- 
came. The  oil  was  used  for  edible  purposes,  and  after  the  invention  of 
the  oil  mills  the  valuable  oils,  such  as  lard,  oleomargarine,  butterine, 
cottolene,  and  salad  oils,  were  made.  Every  product  of  the  seed  was 
used.  The  hulls  were  used  for  cattle  feed ;  the  meal  for  fertilizer.  The 
by-products,  such  as  the  stalks,  were  made  into  cotton  bagging  for  cover- 
ing bales  of  cotton  and  for  making  paper. 

In  this  development  the  comparison  of  the  cotton  of  colonial  times 
and  the  cotton  of  today  showed  the  progress  this  plant  had  made. 

The  various  oils  which  are  made  from  the  cotton  seed  can  be  used 
today  to  save  fat  and  other  shortenings  which  we  are  asked  to  save  at 
present,  and  thus  form  an  important  part  in  conservation. 

The  cotton  goods  must  be  used  more  than  ever  in  order  to  conserve 
wool.  It  is  needless  to  go  further  into  this  subject,  as  this  material  may 
be  obtained  from  Brooks'  "Story  of  Cotton." 

As  a  suggestion  for  using  this  material  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
chart  that  was  used  in  this  connection.    This  illustrates  the  development 
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of  the  story  of  cotton  from  the  seed  to  the  ready-made  garments. 
For  the  chart,  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  22  x  26  inches  was  used. 
At  the  top  the  word  "Cotton"  was  printed.  Real  bolls  of  cotton  were 
used,  one  showing  the  cotton  before  opening,  the  other  showing  the  cotton 
after  opening.  The  lint  and  seed  were  shown  likewise.  These  give  the 
children  some  idea  of  the  real  plant  itself.  Samples  of  various  cotton 
material,  from  the  coarsest  unbleached  homespun  to  the  more  expensive 
cotton  goods  were  next  pasted  in.  Pictures  of  bales  of  cotton,  cotton 
picking,  or  any  good  suggestion  on  the  subject  was  used  to  tell  the  story. 
Cotton  implements,  such  as  the  cotton  planter  and  cotton  plow,  were 
used.  Two  sample  bales  of  cotton  which  were  made  from  lint  cotton, 
using  tow  sack  for  the  bagging  and  black  paper  strips  for  the  bands, 
were  very  effective.  Samples  of  spool  cotton  and  a  booklet  on  "Con- 
servation" finished  the  chart.  The  picture  of  the  chart  is  in  this  number 
of  the  Quarterly. 

All  of  these  articles  I  have  named  were  arranged  on  the  chart  in  a 
well-balanced  way,  telling  the  story  of  cotton  in  a  simple,  concrete  form, 
from  the  seed  to  the  finished  garments. 

Similar  charts  could  be  made  on  sugar,  corn,  and  wheat,  which  would 
make  these  topics  much  more  interesting  and  real  to  the  children.  And 
they  will  enjoy  getting  the  articles  together  and  making  the  chart. 

Camille  Robinson,  '18. 

The  Home  and  Types  of  Houses 

Why  Teach  the  Home  in  School? 

The  study  of  the  home  is  now  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  the  work 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  time  is  past  when  we  have  to  offer  argu- 
ments to  defend  it.  Some  schools  emphasize  only  the  construction  side 
of  the  home.  This  value  alone  justifies  the  study,  for  practically  all  of 
the  handwork  may  be  motivated  through  it.  However,  back  of  all  the 
work  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  playhouse  there  is  still  a 
greater  value,  that  of  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  home 
and  community,  and  his  duty  toward  them.  The  making  and  furnishing 
of  the  home  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  a  concrete  example  of  this  idea. 
Growing  out  of  this  subject  are  lessons  in  practically  all  subjects :  Lan- 
guage, Civics,  Hygiene,  Geography,  and  Number  Work.  Here  I  will 
especially  touch  on  Hygiene  and  Civics,  which  are  important  factors  in 
the  problems  of  the  home. 

Hygiene  in  the  home  is  an  important  subject  and  deserves  much  em- 
phasis, even  in  the  first  grade.  The  location  of  the  home,  ventilation, 
lighting,  heating,  screening,  preparing  of  food,  and  cleanliness  in  and 
around  the  home  are  some  of  the  broad,  underlying  questions  which 
prompt  the  simple  ones,  such  as :  Why  bathe  your  face  and  hands  before 
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eating?  Why  thoroughly  sterilize  your  food?  Why  is  the  kitchen  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house  ?  Why  do  unwashahle  clothes  need  sunning  ? 
Why  are  fireplaces  hetter  than  stoves?  Why  sleep  in  fresh  air?  Why 
use  foot-mat  hefore  entering  the  house?  Why  keep  the  yard  clean? 
Why  have  your  house  built  on  a  hill  ?  Why  do  we  need  screens  ?  Why 
do  we  brush  our  teeth  ?    Why  do  we  dust  after  sweeping  ? 

Civics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  phases  of  the  home.  The 
basic  principles  of  civics  are  embodied  in  the  home,  for  the  home  was  the 
bedrock  upon  which  grew  all  the  complicated  governments  of  today. 
By  bringing  out  the  governmental  side  of  the  family,  the  thoughtless 
boy  may  come  to  the  realization  that  practically  all  he  gets  comes  through 
the  labor  of  some  one  else.  At  this  period  in  the  subject  the  duties  of 
the  child  may  well  be  put  before  him.  He  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
family  needs  his  contributions,  however  small  they  may  be ;  and  also  that 
the  town  or  community  is  made  wholly  by  the  efforts  of  the  individuals 
living  in  it.  The  town  or  community  can  be  no  better  than  the  homes 
that  make  up  the  town  or  community.  As  he  grasps  the  idea  of  the  town 
he  can  easily  be  led  to  see  how  interdependent  the  people  are.  The 
merchant  is  dependent  upon  the  grocer  for  food,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  grocer  must  depend  upon  the  merchant  for  dry  goods,  etc.  The  wide- 
awake pupil  will  readily  see  the  cooperation  in  this,  and  he  is  broadened 
in  thought  and  character.  All  these  points  are  worthy  of  simplifying 
so  even  the  first  graders  can  grasp  the  ideas  forwarded.  After  the  home 
and  community  are  reached,  then  comes  the  county,  then  the  state,  then 
the  country.  The  homes  in  foreign  lands  follow.  They  are  studied  for 
comparison,  and  readily  fall  into  line  with  the  principles  studied  in  con- 
nection with  our  homes. 

The  home  is  the  unit  of  civilization,  and  if  our  ideal  of  good  citizenship 
is  reached  we  must  emphasize  the  essentials  of  a  good  home. 

E.  Hutchins,  '18. 

The  Colonial  House 

Why  build  a  log  house  in  the  grades  ?  How  build  it,  and  what  are  the 
values  to  be  derived  from  building  and  furnishing  it?  These  questions 
come  to  my  mind :  Is  there  a  citizen  today  guarded  by  "Old  Glory"  that 
does  not  love  and  cherish  the  log  house?  It  was  the  log  house  that 
sheltered  our  first  settlers;  therefore,  it  was  the  colonial  house,  which 
was  later  replaced  by  the  so-called  colonial  house  of  English  type.  The 
log  house  again  served  its  purpose  when  our  bold  and  courageous  pioneers, 
such  as  Boone  and  Clark,  began  going  West  and  making  their  homes. 

Can  History  be  made  more  real  to  children  than  by  having  them  really 
live  over  again  the  lives  of  our  forefathers?  The  building  of  the  log 
house  leads  the  child  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  history  of  our  country 
and  nation  better.     They  may  be  led  to  see  that  it  was  in  this  kind  of 
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house  in  America  that  the  thought  and  the  spirit  was  begun  which  is  now 
the  goal  of  the  Allied  nations  of  the  world — Freedom  for  Humanity. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  children  to  catch  the  spirit  when  they  have 
learned  something  of  the  people  of  this  time,  their  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
schools,  transportation,  and  other  phases  of  life.  They  will  be  eager  to 
express  their  ideas  in  various  ways.  Naturally,  the  construction  of  the 
little  log  house  will  be  the  most  impressive  form  of  expression. 

The  materials  are  easily  obtained.  If  it  is  difficult  to  get  sticks  like 
logs,  cornstalks  may  be  used  with  much  ease.  We  used  the  cornstalks 
here,  the  size  being  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  In  making  ours  a 
board  was  used  for  the  foundation;  this  made  it  more  substantial.  In 
the  place  of  nails,  we  used  old  wire  hairpins  straightened  out,  and 
common  dress  pins.  We  considered  a  desirable  size  for  this  house  to 
be  20  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  high  without  the  top 
on  it.    When  completed  it  was  18  inches  high. 

In  the  building  we  cut  notches  in  the  stalks  to  make  them  fit  closely 
together  so  they  would  give  the  appearance  of  a  real  cabin.  Before  put- 
ting the  top  on  we  laid  smaller  stalks  about  one  inch  apart  to  represent 
the  roughness  and  rudeness.  On  these  our  forefathers  used  to  hang  up 
their  meats,  skins,  and  peppers  to  dry. 

In  building  the  house  we  left  one  side  of  the  house  open  to  show  the 
inside.  We  placed  in  one  end  a  window.  This  was  done  by  leaving  an 
opening  3  inches  by  4  inches.  The  top  was  put  on  by  putting  up  three 
sets  of  rafters  and  covering  them  with  corrugated  paper.  The  chimney, 
which  we  built  on  the  outside  at  one  end  of  the  house,  was  8  inches  wide. 
We  made  the  foundation  about  three  inches  high  of  cornstalks  and  the 
rest  of  corrugated  paper,  to  represent  the  sticks  and  clay  used  by  the 
pioneers,  letting  the  chimney  extend  one  inch  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  house. 

The  house  contained  only  simple  furnishing,  such  as  a  big  open  fire- 
place, which  we  made  of  stiff  paper  marked  off  to  look  like  bricks.  The 
cooking  utensils  used  in  the  primitive  days  were  such  as  pots,  spiders, 
and  kettle.  These  were  modeled  of  clay  and  placed  around  the  fireplace. 
A  few  plates,  cups,  and  saucers  were  also  modeled  of  clay  and  placed  on 
the  table.  The  furniture,  what  little  they  had,  was  made  of  branches 
of  trees  or  soft  wood,  just  the  best  they  could  get  for  making  such  furni- 
ture as  a  bed,  stool,  stool  chair,  and  a  spinning  wheel,  on  which  they 
spun  the  cloth  to  make  their  clothes. 

Now,  some  one  may  say  it  occupies  too  much  time  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  construct  this  house,  when  there  is  no  value  except  the  historic 
value.  But  by  no  means  is  the  historic  value  the  only  importance.  It 
can  be  correlated  with  almost  every  subject  in  the  grade.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  these  advantages  in  building  this  house  is  that  it  makes  the  children 
do  reference  reading  and  search  for  the  material  and  bring  out  their  own 
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ideas  about  the  primitive  life  of  the  people.  It  also  brings  out  their 
social  side  of  life  more,  for  working  on  such  a  great  problem  brings  out 
the  cooperative  side  of  life. 

In  the  building  and  furnishing  of  this  home  are  problems  in  Arith- 
metic, topics  for  language  and  composition  work,  problems  in  hygiene 
and  civics.    All  these  are  in  addition  to  its  historic  value. 

Ellen  Renfrow,  '18. 

A  Model  Farmhouse 

When  we  were  assigned  a  construction  problem  we  determined  to  make 
a  real  house,  just  as  carpenters  do,  using  planks,  nails,  hammer  and 
saw.    We  hunted  up  goods  boxes  and  knocked  off  the  planks  to  use. 

The  house  was  a  comfortable,  typical  two-story  farmhouse  with  seven 
rooms,  a  sleeping  porch,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  rear.  To  make  it  look 
more  like  a  real  house  we  painted  it  and  screened  the  windows. 

The  furniture  was  made  from  the  brown  manila  drawing  paper,  and 
it  was  up  to  date.  Since  we  used  odds  and  ends  to  build  the  house,  it 
cost  practically  nothing. 

When  little  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Carr,  the  Domestic  Science 
teacher,  saw  it  she  was  so  carried  away  that  we  bequeathed  it  to  her. 
The  house  was  so  permanent  that  the  little  three-year-old  girl  could  not 
bang  it  to  pieces.  Viola  Williams,  '18. 

A  Bungalow 

We  decided  to  build  a  bungalow,  the  most  modern  of  all  houses,  and 
a  type  found  in  all  live  towns  and  cities,  especially.  Our  house  did  not 
cost  anything,  as  we  used  material  that  would  have  been  thrown  away. 

We  planned  our  house  with  five  rooms — a  living-room,  bedroom,  bath- 
room, dining-room,  kitchen;  it  had  a  porch  running  nearly  all  the  way 
around. 

We  used  two  boxes  for  the  body,  and  old  discarded  broom  handles  for 
posts  on  the  porch,  and  an  old  torn-up  box  for  the  porch  floor. 

The  most  attractive  thing  about  our  house  was  the  straight  roof  made 
from  corrugated  paper  which  we  got  from  boxes  in  the  dining-room. 
Our  house  was  painted  green  and  the  roof  black. 

The  furniture  was  modern  and  the  entire  house  was  furnished  as  a 
model  for  a  young  couple  just  starting  to  keep  house.  We  had  been 
especially  interested  in  the  bungalow  because  so  many  had  been  built 
around  the  Training  School.  Sallie  Tyler,  '18. 

The  Japanese  House 

To  bring  out  a  child's  love  for  art  and  for  the  beautiful,  one  effective 
way  is  to  let  him  furnish  a  Japanese  house.  It  will  also  give  the  child 
an  idea  of  the  Oriental  homes.     He  will  see  how  the  people  dress,  see 
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their  customs  and  other  things  that  are  odd  to  him.  How  interested  he 
will  be  when  he  learns  how  different  they  are  from  his  own  people  and 
home !  What  a  difference  there  will  be  between  the  looks  and  dress  of  his 
own  baby  brother  and  the  little  Jap ! 

After  the  child  has  built  a  house  like  the  one  he  lives  in,  he  is  then 
ready  to  build  the  home  like  those  people  of  other  lands  live  in.  The 
Japanese  home  is  an  excellent  type  for  leading  his  mind  out  into  other 
lands.  He  will  see  that  it  is  different  from  his  in  many  ways,  but  he  will 
also  see  that  real  people  live  in  it.  Heretofore  people  of  other  lands  have 
existed  only  as  vague  notions,  and  the  child's  reproductions  of  miniature 
houses  serve  to  vitalize  and  visualize  the  people  and  their  customs  for 
him. 

We  older  people  are  always  charmed  with  anything  Japanese. 
Imagine  how  it  is  with  the  child  who  now  has  a  chance  to  make  the 
furnishings  in  miniature. 

I  was  one  of  a  group  granted  the  privilege — and  we  considered  it  a 
delightful  privilege — of  furnishing  a  Japanese  home.  The  Japanese 
house  is  built  so  it  may  be  converted  into  one  room,  but  is  divided  into 
apartments.  These  different  apartments  are  divided  by  very  artistic 
screens,  on  which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings  of  the  Japanese 
people  are  found.  These  screens  are  placed  around  the  room  and  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  it  very  much. 

In  making  these  screens  for  the  miniature  house  we  judged  by  the 
height  and  width  of  the  house  the  size  they  had  to  be.  We  found  that 
we  liked  the  thin  white  paper  to  make  them  out  of  rather  than  the  thick. 
We  divided  the  paper  into  three  equal  parts  and  folded  the  creases  in 
opposite  directions.  After  painting  an  artistic  design  on  them,  we 
pasted  around  the  edges  and  creases  a  small  strip  of  black  paper.  Crayola 
also  makes  a  very  pretty  design. 

The  Japanese  house  is  thrown  open  and  the  hanging  bamboo  screens 
are  among  their  most  attractive  furnishings.  To  get  the  effect  of 
bamboo,  we  used  toothpicks.  These,  although  very  tedious  to  handle, 
answered  admirably  for  this  purpose.  We  imagined  their  screens  were 
something  like  our  porch  screens,  so  we  tried  to  make  them  on  that  order. 

To  make  the  screens,  we  first  tied  the  ends  of  two  picks  together. 
Having  now  a  cord  in  the  middle,  we  tied  a  cord  on  each  outer  end  of 
the  picks.  Then  we  tied  two  more  picks  on  the  middle  cord  and  joined 
these  outer  ends  to  the  former.  Two  sailor's  knots  were  tied  between 
the  picks  to  give  the  mesh  effect  to  them.  We  used  these  screens  at  the 
front  and  back  entrances  and  had  them  reach  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  give 
the  screened-in  effect. 

We  found  the  required  length  and  width  of  the  outside  walls  of  the 
house  and  made  a  covering  for  them  out  of  the  white  paper.    We  painted 
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them  in  a  wisteria  design  and  around  the  edges  we  pasted  a  heavy  margin 
of  light-brown  paper,  to  harmonize  with  the  bamboo  screens  (formerly 
toothpicks). 

We  made  our  lanterns  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  house.  We 
had  a  cord  reaching  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite  corner,  and  on  this 
we  strung  the  lanterns,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  swinging  lanterns. 

To  make  them  we  took  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  one  and  one-half 
times  as  long  as  wide.  Then,  making  a  little  design  on  them,  we  placed 
a  black  border  on  the  horizontal  edges.  After  cutting  in  small  slits  to 
the  black  border,  we  pasted  the  smaller  sides  together.  A  black  handle 
pasted  on  the  top  completed  our  lanterns. 

For  the  walls  inside  we  made  a  border  of  solid  white  paper  with  the 
black  facing.     This  added  much  to  the  interior. 

Around  on  the  floor  we  placed  two  small  tables  which  we  made  out  of 
a  square  piece  of  black  paper  to  represent  lacquer.  By  cutting  designs 
in  the  sides  of  these  we  gave  a  touch  of  the  Japanese  oddness  to  them. 
On  them  we  placed  a  little  tea-set  and  on  the  floor  we  placed  adorable 
little  mats,  on  which  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  friends  might  kneel 
and  sip  their  tea. 

Of  course,  these  ladies  are  always  daintily  dressed.  We  dressed  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  a  beautiful  Japanese  kimono  made  in  the  butterfly 
style,  and  even  had  tiny  butterflies  in  the  cloth  itself.  Her  wide  blue 
sash  was  tied  in  a  butterfly  bow  in  the  back. 

We  made  a  parasol  for  her,  too.  We  took  an  oblong  piece  of  paper, 
made  various  colors  on  it  that  the  Japanese  love,  and  then  pleated  it, 
one  pleat  on  the  other.  Then  we  drew  one  end  together  with  a  cord  and 
pasted  it.    A  toothpick  served  as  a  handle. 

Lucye  Jenkins,  '18. 

Spelling  By  Using  "Family  Words" 

In  the  handling  of  the  spelling  lesson  the  teacher  is  responsible  for 
much  more  than  teaching  a  child  to  pronounce  and  spell  a  certain  group 
of  words.  In  addition  to  this,  she  must  teach  him  how  to  study  words 
and  how  to  get  new  words  and  their  meaning  by  himself.  Even  though 
she  may  have  succeeded  in  teaching  all  the  words  required  in  a  course 
of  study,  our  task  is  still  incomplete.  She  must  train  the  child  to  solve 
independently  new  spelling  problems.  He  needs  to  learn  to  solve  spelling 
problems  for  himself  as  he  does  to  solve  arithmetic  problems,  for  he  will 
need  a  knowledge  of  both  in  later  life  outside  the  schoolroom. 

To  make  the  child  independent  in  spelling  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  teacher.  He  must  learn  to  rely  upon  past  experience 
for  aid. 

In  the  primary  grades  he  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
so-called  word  families  through  word  drills  used  in  connection  with  his 
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reading  lessons.  Some  of  these  are  ight,  oil,  ame,  each,  etc.  In  assign- 
ing a  new  lesson  in  which  might  occur  the  words  fighting,  spoiled,  flames, 
and  reaching,  mistakes  in  spelling  on  the  part  of  the  child  may  be  avoided 
if  the  teacher  calls  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  words  is 
formed  by  prefixing  or  annexing  certain  letters  to  some  of  the  word 
families  already  known  to  him.  After  being  given  much  practice  in  this 
in  the  lower  grades,  he  gradually  gains  the  power  to  spell  correctly  in 
his  language  and  other  written  work  many  words  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  very  difficult  for  him,  and  spelling  ceases  to  be  the  great  task 
he  once  considered  it. 

To  familiarize  them  with  a  great  number  of  these  word  families  which 
will  be  needed  in  spelling  and  reading,  the  third  grade  is  often  assigned 
as  seat  work  the  making  of  lists  of  words  belonging  to  certain  families. 
They  may  look  through  all  their  text-books  to  get  these  words,  each 
child  trying  to  see  if  he  can't  make  the  longest  list.  These  lists  are 
gone  over  and  put  upon  the  board.  Later  on,  some  of  these  may  be 
pantomimed  by  certain  children,  while  the  other  children  try  to  guess 
which  word  it  was.  There  are  several  other  little  guessing  games  that 
may  be  used  to  add  interest  to  this  work.  All  of  these  devices  are  of 
much  value  toward  making  children  more  independent  and  efficient  in 
spelling.  Flora  Barnes,  '18. 

The  Study  of  Dogs  as  a  Language  Topic  in  the  Third  Grade 

We  have  found  no  subject  more  helpful  to  children  than  the  study  of 
animals.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  love  and  care  children  should 
bestow  upon  them.  In  the  third  grade  we  took  up  the  study  of  dogs  as  a 
language  topic  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  Swiss  Life.  The 
children  had  become  very  much  interested  in  the  Newfoundland  dog 
while  studying  about  Switzerland,  and  we  thought  this  a  good  time  to 
teach  them  of  other  dogs  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

We  gave  four  days  to  the  subject.  The  first  two  days  we  studied  many 
different  dogs,  bringing  out  their  chief  characteristics,  size,  and  use. 
The  dogs  we  discussed  were :  the  Bird,  Shepherd,  Hound,  Bull,  Poodle, 
Eskimo,  Fice,  Terrier,  St.  Bernard.  Along  with  these  discussions  we 
talked  about  how  dogs  were  trained  to  do  Red  Cross  work  and  how  much 
they  are  doing.  Both  of  these  lessons  were  purely  conversational.  The 
children  brought  many  pictures  of  different  dogs  to  school,  and  at  the 
close  of  our  study  we  had  a  good  collection. 

The  "Story  of  Hans"  was  told  to  the  class.  Telling  this  story  of  how 
Hans  saves  his  little  master  helped  the  children  to  realize  more  than  ever 
the  great  use  of  dogs. 

On  the  last  day  we  had  a  picture  study  of  Landseer's  "A  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Humane  Race." 

Estelle  O'B.  Moore,  '18. 
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City  Life  Presented  to  the  Fourth  Grade 

City  Life  was  my  subject  in  the  fourth  grade  in  teaching  Geography. 
In  working  out  this  topic  I  contrasted  it  with  country  life,  using  Green- 
ville, so  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  city  or  town,  and  basing  the 
country  life  on  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  children  who  had  lived  in 
the  country  or  spent  a  part  of  their  summer  vacation  there. 

First,  we  took  up  the  different  methods  of  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
the  city  and  country,  explaining  the  different  systems,  and  why  used. 

The  next  was  a  study  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  country.  In 
mentioning  the  different  devices  used  in  the  two  places  we  discussed 
them  from  the  viewpoint  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  In  connection  with 
this  I  used  a  very  simple  experiment,  showing  the  process  by  which  water 
is  purified.  I  took  a  small  glass  vessel  of  trashy,  muddy  water  and  added 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  alum  water  solution.  Then  pouring 
it  into  another  glass  vessel,  through  a  funnel  lined  with  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  filled  with  clean  gravel,  we  watched  the  process  of  nitration. 
In  just  a  short  while  the  impurities  all  settled,  and  the  water  was  clear. 
That  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  critic  teacher,  I  took  the  children 
down  to  the  water  supply  plant  and  let  them  actually  see  how  the  muddy, 
impure  water  was  taken  from  the  river  through  long  pipes,  filtered  in 
the  big  vats,  stored  up  in  the  big  reservoir,  and  finally,  by  pipes,  carried 
into  their  own  homes. 

The  next  day's  lesson  was  a  study  of  the  food  problems  of  the  city, 
showing  the  dependency  of  the  millions  of  people  in  the  city  upon  the 
country  for  their  food.  The  children  found  it  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  way  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  city  lady  went  about 
securing  and  making  preparations  for  a  meal. 

The  topic  of  transportation  grew  naturally  out  of  the  food  problems. 
First,  the  means  of  transporting  the  supplies  from  the  country  to  the 
city — the  means,  in  general,  of  travel  in  the  country,  and,  then,  the 
various  means  of  transportation  and  travel  right  in  the  city.  Several 
of  the  children  had  visited  a  city.  I  let  them  describe  and  explain  to  the 
class  the  street  cars,  subways,  and  elevated  railways.  Of  course  Green- 
ville had  none  of  these,  but  from  the  pictures  and  descriptions  and  experi- 
ences given  I  think  the  children  were  able  to  get  a  good,  clear  conception 
of  them. 

As  a  summary,  they  wrote  a  paper  on  "Why  I  Had  Rather  Live  in  the 
City"  or  "Why  I  Had  Rather  Live  in  the  Country."  As  a  result,  I 
found  some  good  reviews  of  a  great  number  of  the  phases  of  both  city 
and  country  life. 

The  subject  of  government  naturally  followed  the  study  of  city  life. 
First,  the  government  of  the  home  by  parents,  the  necessity  of  teachers 
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and  officers  in  school,  and  then,  how  the  town  of  Greenville  was  governed. 
I  had  the  children  find  out  what  town  officers  they  had,  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  did. 

After  town  or  city  government,  we  studied,  in  a  brief  way,  the  govern- 
ment of  our  State,  and  of  the  United  States.  The  general  plan  of  the  way 
we  worked  this  topic  out  is  given  in  the  outline. 

I.  Town  government. 

1.  Officers: 

a.  Mayor,  aldermen,  school  board,  clerk  of  court,  policemen. 

2.  How  chosen: 

a.  Qualifications  of  a  voter. 
6.  Method  of  voting. 

3.  Duties  of  each  officer. 

4.  How  the  town  is  financed: 

a.  Sources  of  funds:  taxation,  fines,  etc. 
II.  State  Government: 

1.  Need  of  a  State  Government. 

2.  Chief  officer. 

3.  Legislature: 

a.  How  composed. 

6.  Chief  powers. 

c.  Names  of  North  Carolina's  Senators  and  Representatives. 

4.  Sources  of  State  finances. 

III.  United  States  Government: 

1.  Chief  officer. 

2.  Congress: 

a.  How  composed. 
&.  Names  of  our  Congressmen. 

c.  Some  laws  it  makes:  Liberty  Bonds,  stamp  duties,  registration  of 
men  in  national  forces,  etc. 

3.  Sources  of  finances. 

IV.  A  Democracy — our  form  of  government: 

1.  Meaning. 

2.  Why  best. 

Thelma  "White,  '18. 

How  to  Present  the  Topic  of  Transportation 

Transportation,  developed  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  present- 
day  methods  of  travel,  is  an  interesting  study.  Material  for  this  may  be 
found  in  many  places.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  suggest  how  it  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Transportation  need  not  be  separated  from  the  other  work.  It  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Even  in  the  first  grade,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  home,  we  learn  the  means  of  travel.  On  through 
the  grades  this  work  comes  in  connection  with  stories,  history,  and  other 
work.     Take,  for  instance,  "Japanese  Life";  the  ways  of  travel  will 
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naturally  be  one  of  the  things  the  children  will  learn.  Why  not  let  the 
children  construct  a  jinrikisha?  It  would  make  the  vehicle  seem  as  real 
as  the  automobile  that  passes  the  street.  It  would  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  child.  To  take,  probably,  an  inadequate  picture  and  plan 
the  construction  of  a  jinrikisha,  stage-coach,  chariot,  or  other  vehicle 
that  the  child  has  never  seen,  requires  much  thought.  It  gives  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  express  what  he  has  learned,  and  in  this  way  we  are 
able  to  see  if  he  has  gained  a  correct  idea. 

The  work  can  be  done  by  individuals,  and  much  of  it  can  be  done  at 
home.  Besides  giving  the  child  a  chance  to  express  himself  by  means  of 
construction  work,  it  will  create  a  great  desire  in  him  for  knowledge. 
The  child  will  search  for  material  about  the  topic  upon  which  he  is 
working.  It  will  cause  him  to  become  more  familiar  with  a  greater 
number  of  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

When  the  child  sees  how  the  evolution  of  travel  has  been  brought  about, 
he  can  better  appreciate  modern  modes  of  travel,  and  it  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  child  would 
get  the  primitive  modes  of  travel,  but  would  not  get  far  enough  in  social 
progress  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of  our  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation. And  in  his  construction  work  we  would  not  expect  a  finished 
product. 

Perhaps,  if  I  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  did  this  spring  it  would 
help  you  to  understand  the  work  more  clearly.  About  twelve  girls  were 
assigned  the  topic  of  transportation;  each  girl  was  given  a  different 
phase  to  work  out.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  begin  to  explore  books, 
magazines,  and  other  papers.  After  reading  all  the  material  possible, 
we  put  our  wits  together  and  went  to  work  to  be  great  inventors  of  our 
time.  With  such  materials  as  are  usually  thrown  in  the  waste-basket, 
we  had  a  collection  that  any  child  would  be  proud  to  own.  Some  of  the 
things  constructed  were:  chariot,  jinrikisha,  sled,  wagon,  trolley  car, 
train,  automobile,  flying  machine,  canoe,  and  submarine.  Even  though 
they  were  of  a  crude  type,  it  made  each  one  feel  that  she  was  directly 
responsible  for  a  certain  part  of  the  work.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  able 
to  make  submarines  to  help  protect  our  country  against  the  Germans. 
We  also  felt  as  if  our  aeroplane  was  good  enough  for  the  boys  to  use  in 
the  training  camps,  but  we  would  be  afraid  for  it  to  venture  across  "No 
Man's  Land." 

The  poster  is  another  interesting  part  of  the  work.  Pictures  may  be 
cut  from  magazines  and  pasted  upon  a  large  poster.  They  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  show  how  the  people  of  different  countries  travel,  or 
show  the  evolution  of  travel.  There  is  another  great  possibility  to  the 
boy  who  likes  to  use  his  knife.  He  may  carve  from  wood  the  horse, 
camel,  or  any  animal  that  is  used  in  travel.  He  may  paint  the  horse  so 
he  will  appear  harnessed  ready  for  travel. 
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This  topic,  of  course,  must  be  handled  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
class.  After  it  has  been  treated  as  discussed  above  throughout  all  the 
grades,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  take  up  the  history  of  travel  as  a  centralized 
topic.  This  can  come  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  There  is  numerous 
work  in  language,  oral  and  written,  and  the  teacher,  by  careful  planning 
of  her  work,  may  make  this  topic  of  "Transportation"  something 
worth  while  to  the  children.  Huldah  Barnes,  '18. 

Evolution  of  the  Carriage 

In  looking  back  over  history  we  see  that  transportation  has  played  a 
very  important  part.  This  topic  is  next  in  importance  to  those  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Little  stories  of  transportation  are  interesting  to 
children.  The  evolution  of  the  carriage  is  interesting  as  we  watch  it 
step  by  step  from  the  beginning  through  its  crudest  forms. 

Man's  only  means  of  getting  about  at  first  was  his  own  feet.  As  time 
passed,  he  learned  to  carry  things  from  place  to  place  on  his  back.  Man 
soon  found  out  that  wild  beasts  could  be  tamed  and  be  used  to  take  his 
place.  Therefore,  the  burdens  were  placed  upon  the  backs  of  animals. 
The  horse  was  made  of  great  use  in  pulling  the  drag,  which  was  the  first 
form  of  the  carriage.  It  was  made  of  two  long  saplings  fastened  at  one 
end.    These  served  as  shafts. 

The  second  great  step  in  the  development  of  the  carriage  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a  wheel.  This  wheel  was  a  single  log  with  an  axle  at  each  end. 
The  axle  fitted  in  the  holes  of  a  frame  upon  which  the  body  of  the  cart 
was  placed.  Later  a  vehicle  was  used  with  a  barrel  for  a  wheel.  From 
that  the  wheelbarrow  and  one-wheeled  vehicles  came  into  use. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  carriage  was  the  making  of 
one  with  two  wheels  which  turned  on  an  axle.  The  wheels  were  solid 
blocks  cut  out  of  the  end  of  a  log.  The  cart  was  still  very  clumsy  because 
the  wheel  was  so  thick.  The  problem  was  to  make  the  wheel  light.  So, 
after  working  on  it,  it  was  made  lighter  by  cutting  crescent-shaped  holes 
in  it.  The  next  form  of  wheel  was  made  lighter  by  using  spokes,  which 
were  not  inserted  in  the  hub.  But  later  on  the  last  development  of  the 
wheel  was  used  on  the  Egyptian  chariots.  Here  the  spokes  were  six  in 
number  and  inserted  in  the  hub,  radiating  to  the  six  pieces  of  the  inner 
rim.  Modern  invention  has  made  only  slight  improvement  upon  the 
Egyptian  wheel.  The  tire  has  been  changed  from  wood  to  iron  and 
rubber,  and  more  spokes,  which  make  it  lighter  and  stronger,  have  been 
added. 

The  Japanese,  instead  of  having  their  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  have 
the  two-wheeled  carriage  which  is  called  the  "Jinrikiska."  This  shows 
that  the  carriage  has  developed  by  the  wheels  that  have  been  made 
stronger.  Thus  we  see  the  development  of  the  carriage  through  its 
crudest  form.  Irene  Fleming,  '18. 
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"The  Sunbonnet  Babies"  in  the  First  Grade 

In  teaching  reading  in  the  first  grade  we  were  working  especially  for 
conversational  tone.  We  realized  that  dramatization  was  the  best  means 
for  getting  this,  so  the  children  were  asked  to  read  certain  parts  of  the 
lesson  silently  and  then  dramatize  them.  This  might  well  be  called 
"dramatic  reading/'  as  the  children  took  their  books  and  read  it  as  they 
thought  the  person  would  say  it.  Some  one  has  said,  "Dramatization 
engages  the  whole  child,  play  is  his  natural  activity,  and  by  this  it 
secures  clearness  of  perception;  it  makes  him  enter  into  the  story  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  enables  him  to  retain  it  wonderfully." 

This  was  true  with  the  first  grade  children.  And,  indeed,  it  was  quite 
wonderful  to  see  how  well  they  did  it,  thereby  gaining  much  self-confi- 
dence, initiative,  and  cultivating  their  imagination.  This  was  true 
because  they  were  left  to  do  it  as  they  thought  it  should  be ;  the  teacher 
only  gave  them  suggestions. 

One  example  of  their  dramatization  is,  In  playing  going  to  school 
they  chose  two  little  girls  to  be  May  and  Molly,  and  one  little  boy  to 
be  "Jack,"  the  little  dog  who  wanted  to  go  to  school  too.  They  used 
erasers  for  their  slates.  They  said,  "You  cannot  go  with  us,  Jack ;  you 
will  bark  in  school.  Go  home !"  The  little  boy  barked  like  a  dog  and 
ran  home  as  he  was  told. 

grows.  By  really  planting  these  the  Sunbonnet  Babies'  garden  seemed 
we  planted  one  also.  Each  row  of  children  had  a  garden ;  some  of  the 
seed  were  planted  in  glasses  of  water,  some  in  sawdust,  and  others  in  dirt. 
They  took  much  pride  in  planting  their  gardens  and  in  caring  for  them, 
coming  early  every  morning  to  water  them  and  to  see  how  much  they 
had  grown.  Through  these  gardens  they  learned  much  of  how  the  plant 
grows.  By  really  planting  these  the  Sunbonnet  Babies'  garden  seemed 
more  real. 

During  the  drawing  lessons  they  made  a  Sunbonnet  Baby  booklet 
and  pasted  in  it  pictures  based  on  the  story,  which  they  cut  out  for  seat 
work.  The  booklet  was  made  of  9  x  6-inch  gray  paper.  The  cover  was 
green,  and  on  it  was  pasted  a  Sunbonnet  Baby.  On  the  first  page  they 
pasted  a  border  of  pansies.  Then  "May"  and  "Molly,"  the  main  char- 
acters in  the  book,  were  pasted  on  the  next  two  pages.  On  the  last  page 
May  and  Molly  were  playing  hide-and-seek. 

The  children  learned  to  write  sentences  such  as,  "I  am  May,"  "I  am 
Molly,"  etc.,  for  a  writing  lesson.  When  they  could  write  them  well 
enough  they  wrote  them  in  their  booklets,  under  the  pictures.  "I  am 
May"  was  written  under  May's  picture,  "I  am  Molly"  under  Molly's 
picture.  "We  like  to  play  hide-and-seek"  was  written  under  the  next  one. 
They  were  pleased  with  their  booklets,  and  asked  to  take  them  home  to 
show  to  their  mothers. 
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Through  the  means  of  handling  this  story  in  this  way  the  reading  was 
made  more  interesting,  and  this  in  turn  vitalized  the  other  work. 

One  can  readily  see  that  much  of  the  best  work  in  the  grades  is  grouped 
around  a  big  center.  This  story  was  a  basis  for  many  kinds  of  work. 
It  was  a  center  for  dramatization,  drawing,  writing,  nature  study,  and 
construction  work.  Louise  Mewborne,  '18. 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Using  Physical  Records  of  Children  as  a  Basis  for  Work  in  Addition 
and  Subtraction  in  Third  Grade 

The  wide-awake  teacher  is  aways  looking  for  something  upon  which 
she  may  base  her  work  so  as  to  make  it  vital  and  real  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  interesting. 

The  physical  examinations  of  the  children,  for  instance,  were  used  as 
a  vital  center,  especially  for  arithmetic  work,  and  proved  to  be  a  means 
by  which  the  work  was  carried  over. 

The  weights  and  measurements  of  the  children,  taken  in  the  physical 
examination  given  by  the  county  health  officer,  furnished  material  for  a 
very  interesting  lesson  in  addition  and  subtraction  in  the  third  grade. 
The  problems  were  based  upon  the  heights  and  weights  of  the  children. 
Before  the  lesson  began  the  names  of  the  children  in  class  and  their 
weights  and  heights  were  written  on  the  board  in  parallel  columns,  as 

follows : 

Weight,  lb.  Height,  in. 

Cecil    56  47% 

Troy 58  49 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  made  problems  or  "number 
stories"  involving  the  weight  or  height  of  some  child,  and  after  the  cor- 
rect answer  of  the  problem  was  given,  a  child  worked  the  problem  on 
the  board,  the  correct  form  in  analysis  being  used.  For  example,  here  is 
one  of  each  type : 

If  Dow  weighs  61  lbs.  and  Troy  weighs  58  lbs.,  how  would  you  find 
out  how  many  pounds  they  both  weigh?  After  some  child  told  what 
process  would  be  used,  another  went  to  the  board  and  worked  it. 

If  Linwood  weighs  52  lbs.,  Elbert  52  lbs.,  and  Louise  weighs  49  lbs., 
how  many  pounds  do  they  all  three  weigh  ? 

If  Charlie  is  56  in.  tall  and  Alta  May  49  in.  tall,  how  would  you  find 
out  how  much  taller  Charlie  is  than  Alta  May? 

Then  the  children  were  given  a  chance  to  make  "number  stories"  them- 
selves, using  these  figures  on  the  board,  and  the  child  whose  example 
was  accepted  called  on  different  members  of  the  class  to  work  his  example. 
This  made  the  children  feel  that  it  was  their  lesson,  and  they  were  inter- 
ested because  they  were  doing  the  work  themselves. 

Growing  out  of  this  are  great  possibilities  for  future  work. 
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Relay  Race  as  Drill  in  Arithmetic 

A  valuable  method  which  the  teacher  may  use  to  bring  out  the  formal 
side  of  Arithmetic,  but  still  keep,  the  interest  of  the  child,  is  through 
appealing  to  the  play  instinct  which  is  very  prominent. 

The  plan  below  was  based  on  a  relay  race  in  third  grade  that  helped  to 
clear  up  troubles  in  subtraction,  and  helped  the  child  to  do  his  work 
rapidly  but  at  the  same  time  accurately. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  the  children  worked  quickly  with  the 
teacher  several  examples,  as  : 

17  27         37 
—9       —9       —9  etc. 

8  18         28 

This  brought  out  the  idea  that  when  9  is  subtracted  from  a  number 
ending  in  seven  we  always  have  a  number  ending  in  8  as  a  result. 
The  above  method  was  repeated,  using  examples  as : 

18  28         48 
.—9       —9       —9 

9  19         39 

to  bring  out  the  idea  that  in  subtracting  9  from  any  number  ending  in 
8  you  always  have  a  number  ending  in  9  as  your  result.  After  this  intro- 
duction to  the  lesson,  directions  were  given  for  the  race,  and  an  even 
number  of  children  was  chosen  for  each  side,  A  and  B.  The  answers 
to  examples  to  be  given  were  placed  on  the  board  before  lesson  began,  in 
the  following  order : 

A  B 

89,  68,  59,  29|89,  68,  59,  29 

When  the  race  began  the  teacher  called  out  98-9,  the  two  children  on 
the  front  seats  (one  A  and  one  B)  ran  to  the  board  and  touched  89, 
calling  it  out  as  they  touched  it;  and  so  on,  until  all  had  been  to  the 
board  several  times.  The  child  who  touched  the  right  number  first  and 
called  it  out  scored  a  point  for  his  side. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  race  and  watched  eagerly  for  their  time  to 
come.  They  were  very  much  interested  when  the  time  came  to  count  the 
score.  The  losing  side  joined  in  the  applause  of  the  others  good  na- 
turedly,  as  if  to  say,  You'll  have  to  work  harder  next  time  or  we'll  win. 

Ethel  Smith,  '18. 
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Measurements  in  the  First  Grade 

During  the  first  part  of  the  spring  the  school  children  of  Greenville 
were  given  physical  examinations.  These  examinations,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades,  are  usually  looked  upon  as  a  mere  drudgery  which 
takes  up  too  much  of  the  school  time.  However,  the  children  are  inter- 
ested in  this  information  about  themselves,  and  the  examinations  may 
be  made  of  real  value  to  them  by  linking  this  work  up  with  the  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  and  with  the  number  work. 

In  the  first  grade  the  children  helped  to  measure  each  other.  The 
yardstick  was  nailed  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  since  the  two  feet  had 
to  be  added  each  time,  the  teacher  counted  the  number  of  feet  and  let  the 
children  count  the  number  of  inches  over  the  foot.  They  also  watched  to 
see  that  the  ruler  which  was  held  on  the  head  was  level.  They  were 
seeing  the  difference  between  the  inch  and  foot,  and  that  it  takes  many 
inches  to  make  a  foot.  If  ever  they  tried  to  stand  erect  and  be  as  tall  as 
possible  they  did  when  they  stood  up  against  the  ruler;  and  for  once 
they  were  willing  to  stand  still.  They  also  tried  to  remember  how  tall 
they  were,  asking  again  whenever  they  forgot. 

If  the  measurements  are  taken  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring 
there  will  be  a  much  bigger  opportunity  for  practical  number  work.  The 
children  will  enjoy  measuring  themselves  toward  the  close  of  the  school 
term  to  see  how  much  they  have  grown.  Each  child  may  subtract  and 
find  out  how  much  he  has  gained,  and  then  compare  that  with  the  number 
of  inches  some  other  child  has  grown. 

In  the  work  at  the  Model  School  the  writing  lesson  came  after  they 
were  measured.  They  had  never  written  more  than  two  new  words  in  a 
lesson.  So  the  teacher  asked  the  children  if  they  could  write  how  tall 
they  were.  One  boy  consented  to  try.  He  had  written  "I  am,"  and 
knew  how  to  write  numbers.  He  wrote  "I  am  4"  and  stopped.  The 
teacher  pronounced  the  word  feet  slowly  and  distinctly,  then  he  wrote 
the  first  letter.  She  then  sounded  the  last  part  and  he  finished  writing 
the  word.  When  he  was  ready  to  write  the  word  inches  the  teacher  told 
him  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  was  like  a  little  word  that  he  had 
written.  He  wrote  in,  and  when  the  teacher  asked  him  what  said  ch, 
he  wrote  ch  and  then  added  es.  When  he  read  the  sentence  the  other 
members  of  the  class  were  eager  to  write  how  tall  they  were. 

The  teacher  wrote  the  same  sentence,  "I  am  4  feet  9  inches,"  on  the 
blackboard  and  then  asked  the  whole  class  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
for  each  to  write  how  tall  he  was.  The  whole  class  worked,  and  as  each 
finished  his  task  he  turned  his  back  to  the  blackboard  and  faced  the 
teacher  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  for  this  was  the  first  sentence  he  had 
ever  written.  Then  each  began  to  compare  his  own  sentence  with 
others.  In  doing  this  one  boy  who  was  much  taller  than  the  boy  next 
to  him  found  that  they  had  written  the  same  numbers  in  their  sentences. 
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When  this  was  mentioned  we  measured  both  boys  again  and  corrected  the 
mistake  on  the  card  which  had  been  filled  out.  The  boys  and  girls  looked 
down  the  line  and  noticed  how  much  they  varied  in  height.  When  they 
saw  a  certain  child  was  only  3  feet,  9  inches,  they  looked  at  the  child  and 
then  at  the  figures  and  for  the  first  time  these  figures  meant  something 
to  them. 

They  took  so  much  pride  in  their  sentences  that  they  wanted  to  write 
their  names  under  their  sentences.  As  the  time  was  almost  up,  the 
teacher  told  them  that  they  might  write  their  initials  on  their  black- 
board. 

When  the  class  had  taken  their  seats  they  were  asked  to  decide  whose 
sentence  was  written  best.  Three  sentences  were  selected  by  the  class 
and  voted  on.  The  best  written  sentence  was  left  on  the  blackboard 
until  recess. 

This  only  shows  that  if  the  work  is  planned  the  children  will  enjoy 
it  and  will  really  be  benefited  by  taking  a  part  in  these  examinations, 
not  feeling  themselves  a  mere  mass  of  matter  to  be  stood  up  and  handled 
at  will.  Agnes  Hunt,  '18. 

Cantonment  on  the  Sand-Table 

To  give  the  child  a  thorough  knowledge  of  as  much  as  he  can  under- 
stand of  a  soldier's  life  is  an  excellent  way  to  implant  in  his  heart  true, 
genuine  patriotism.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  we  devoted  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday  week  to  patriotic  work.  After  a  study  of  the  life  of 
George  Washington,  bringing  out  the  soldier  life  of  that  time,  I  led  the 
children  directly  into  the  life  of  the  soldier  of  today. 

Attempting  to  give  the  children  an  accurate  knowledge  of  camp  life 
in  an  informal  conversational  language  lesson,  I  brought  out  three  big 
points,  and  grouped  the  other  minor  facts  around  these.     These  were : 

1.  The  Home  of  the  Soldier. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Soldier. 

3.  The  Pleasure  of  the  Soldier. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  points  I  explained  to  the  children  how  the 
barracks  and  tents  looked  and  were  placed,  giving  them  the  size  and 
telling  them  how  many  soldiers  each  accommodated,  and  how  they  were 
equipped.  I  then  gave  them  an  account  of  a  soldier's  day,  and  his  work 
and  his  pleasure. 

The  idea  of  the  sand-table  cantonment  was  introduced  while  I  was 
presenting  this  lesson.  The  children  were  eager  to  give  their  ideas  as  to 
how  everything  could  be  made,  and  where  it  should  be  placed.  In  the 
drawing  lesson  that  day  the  children  made  small  barracks  out  of  gray 
drawing  paper.  The  windows  were  put  in  with  black  crayola,  which  made 
them  much  more  real  looking.  The  best  ten  out  of  the  set  were  picked 
out  and  placed  on  the  sand-table. 
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The  next  morning  before  school  we  made  eight  or  ten  little  tents  from 
cream  drawing  paper,  and  placed  these  on  the  sand-table  with  the 
barracks. 

For  seat-work  that  day  the  children  cut  little  soldiers  from  brown 
paper.  The  soldiers  had  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  made  a  very 
effective  picture  when  we  placed  seven  rows  of  soldiers  drilling  on  the 
sand-table. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  how  the  trenches  were  made.  With  the  aid 
of  a  very  good  picture  we  were  able  to  make  a  line  of  good  trenches  that 
were  somewhat  similar  to  the  trenches  used  over  in  Europe.  In  the 
trenches  we  placed  two  dug-outs.  These  gave  the  children  a  clearer  idea 
of  how  the  soldiers  are  protected  from  their  enemies,  although  they 
fight  from  the  trenches.  In  front  of  the  trenches  we  put  up  the  barbed 
wire  entanglement  which  was  made  out  of  very  small  hemp  cord. 

After  we  had  completed  the  trenches  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
heavy  guns.  We  made  three  small  cannons,  and  they  were  placed  over 
on  one  side  of  the  camp. 

Next  came  the  form  of  bayonet  practice.  I  had  told  the  children  how 
the  soldiers  used  their  bayonets,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  know 
how  the  bayonet  dummies  looked,  so  I  made  the  dummies.  They  were 
made  by  sewing  up  small  sacks  and  filling  them  with  cotton.  The  sacks 
were  tied  to  a  string  and  the  string  was  tied  to  two  poles,  which  were 
stuck  in  the  sand. 

The  last  thing  we  made  was  a  large  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  this 
was  a  very  important  building  in  our  camp.  The  large  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sign 
could  be  seen  all  over  the  camp. 

After  everything  was  completed  we  raised  a  United  States  flag  on  a 

high  fiaaypole  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  „  T  , .  _ 

Sophia  J arman,  '18. 

American  Sand-Table  for  Mission  Study 

In  Sunday  schools  and  missionary  societies  the  same  methods  should 
be  used  as  are  used  in  school  to  enliven  the  interest  of  the  children. 
The  most  marked  characteristic  of  childhood  is  physical  activity,  as  you 
know,  they  must  be  forever  doing  something.  In  all  good  group  work  all 
the  children  take  part.  Below  is  given  a  description  of  how  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  interested  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  Africa. 

The  most  effective  and  interesting  way  of  all,  I  believe,  is  the  use  of  a 
sand-table  showing  an  African  village.  They  will  take  great  delight  in 
making  this  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  right  along 
in  connection  with  their  study.  On  this  sand-table  the  houses  are 
arranged  in  one  straight  street,  and  across  one  end  is  what  is  called  the 
Palaver  House,  where  the  head  man  of  the  village  stays ;  this  is  the 
meeting-place  of  all  the  men  of  the  village.  Here  is  where  they  meet  to 
talk  and  have  a  good  time  together.     In  front  of  this  is  the  call  drum 
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which  is  used  to  call  all  the  men  when  they  are  wanted.  These  houses 
can  be  made  of  dry  broom  sedge  stuck  on  a  foundation  of  clay,  which 
represents  the  mud  which  their  houses  of  grass  were  filled  in  with.  The 
thatched  roof  made  of  dry  grass.  Two  windows  in  one  side  of  the  house 
and  two  doors  on  the  other,  opening  into  the  street.  The  village,  of 
course,  is  in  a  clearing,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  sand-table  is  a  thick 
wood  or  jungle  made  from  either  sticking  twigs  from  real  trees  down  into 
the  sand  to  represent  palm  trees  or  making  palm  trees  out  of  paper.  In 
this  jungle  are  placed  the  animals  modeled  from  clay,  such  as  the 
giraffe,  elephant,  bear,  and  kangaroo.  In  another  corner  a  pond  can  be 
made  by  putting  in  a  shallow  pan  filled  with  water  and  letting  the  sand 
go  down  in  and  cover  the  sides  to  be  the  banks.  Then  the  crocodile, 
alligator,  turtle,  snake,  etc.,  also  modeled  from  clay,  can  be  placed  in 
and  around  the  pond. 

Another  way  to  make  the  teaching  of  Africa  interesting  is  to  have  the 
children  cut  African  pictures  from  magazines  and  mount  them.  In  this 
way  they  not  only  learn  about  Africa,  because,  by  means  of  pictures, 
the  customs,  dress,  the  country,  etc.,  are  more  clearly  understood,  but 
they  get  the  mission  spirit  for,  after  the  pictures  are  mounted,  they 
belong  to  the  class  and  not  to  the  individual. 

Then,  too,  a  large  poster  can  be  made  with  an  outline  map  of  Africa, 
and  then  the  real  objects,  such  as  dates,  figs,  ostrich  feathers,  rubber, 
ivory,  diamonds  (use  rhinestones),  are  pasted  on  the  map  in  the  part 
of  the  country  they  come  from.  In  this  way  we  show  for  what  things 
we  are  dependent  on  Africa  and  what  advantage  it  is  for  us  to  study 
about  Africa.  This  clears  up  the  idea  that  so  many  people  have  that  all 
Africa  is  a  barren  desert  and  of  no  good  to  any  one. 

One  very  great  help  that  I  saw  used  in  this  work  was  a  number  of 
cartoons  that  were  drawn  to  show  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion and  that  the  Africans  think  we  are  just  as  strange  as  we  consider 
them.  These  are  just  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  this  work  may  be 
improved  and  made  more  interesting  for  the  children  in  Sunday  schools 
and  missionary  societies,  using  Africa  as  an  example. 

Mattie  E.  Paul,  '18. 
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Food  Problems,  by  A.  N.  Farmer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Evaston, 
Illinois,  and  Janet  Eankin  Huntington,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Wisconsin,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

The  book  is  used  in  the  last  term  by  seniors  in  a  course  in  Methods. 

The  book  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Farmer's  interest  and  inspiration  after 
six  weeks  work  with  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  the  meaning,  the  necessity, 
and  practice  of  food  conservation.  There  is  also  another  possibility 
in  the  problems  which  any  teacher  may  utilize,  namely;  that  of  moti- 
vating work  in  arithemetic.  It  also  forms  a  basis  for  language  work 
Often  arithmetic  seems  stale  and  dead,  but  these  problems  have  a 
freshness  about  them  which  is  not  often  found  in  problems.  The  reason 
of  this  is  because  they  illustrate  the  things  that  the  whole  world  is  now 
interested  in.     On  the  title  page  these  are  given: — 

What  we  waste. 
Its  money  value. 
How  we  waste  it. 
How  we  can  save  food. 
How  you  and  I  can  help. 

The  chief  articles  of  food  that  it  takes  up  are  wheat,  meat,  butter  and 
other  fats,  milk  and  sugar. 

The  problems  in  this  book  are  for  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  grades,  but 
it  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any  grade. 

The  prices  used  in  these  problems  are  those  current  in  Chicago  the 
first  part  of  the  year  1918. 

This  book  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Administrators  of  the 
following  states:  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  West  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas;  it  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  State  Superintendents  of  Worth  Carolina,  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska, Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  Colorado ;  by  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago 
and  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Arkansas. 

When  it  was  only  about  three  weeks  old  more  than  5,700  copies  had 
been  sold. 

At  this  critical  time,  when  all  the  world  is  so  interested  in  the  practice 
of  food  conservation,  this  little  book,  "Food  Problems,"  brings,  it  out 
very  forcibly  that  just  a  little  saved  each  day  will  amount  to  an  enormous 
quantity  even  in  one  week.  Thus :  "The  average  use  of  sugar  per 
person  in  the  United  States  is  4  ounces  daily.  The  soldier  is  allowed  only 
3.2  ounces  per  day.     If  every  one  of  100,000,000   inhabitants  of  the 
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United  States  average  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  a  soldier,  how  much 
would  be  saved  in  one  week?''  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  320,000,000 
pounds  saved  in  one  week. 

We  must  not  only  save  all  we  can,  but  we  must  substitute  foods  for 
those  which  can  be  shipped,  as  wheat,  meat,  fats,  sugar,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese.  How  this  can  be  done  is  shown  in  the  following  problem: 
"The  average  use  of  wheat  flour  in  this  county  is  about  4.9  pounds 
per  person  a  week.  Suppose  everyone  of  100,000  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  city  decided  to  use  war  bread,  in  which  25  per  cent  of  wheat  flour 
is  replaced  by  some  other  flour,  how  many  pounds  of  flour  could  be 
saved  each  week  for  the  Nation,  in  this  city  alone  ?"  The  answer  to  this 
problem  is  122,500  pounds  per  week  approximately.  This  shows  very 
clearly  that  if  everybody  will  just  do  his  bit,  the  Allies  can  be  fed  with- 
out our  feeling  the  effects  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  which  grew  out  of  a  study  of  the 
book  was  whether  or  not  it  pays  the  average  North  Carolina  family  to 
keep  a  cow.  Each  girl  was  requested  to  bring  to  class  a  statement 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  her  section  and  the  value  of  the 
milk  and  butter  produced.  Since  the  class  is  composed  of  girls  from 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  some  from  town  and  some  from  the 
country,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  estimates.  The  average  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  in  town  was  estimated  at  about  $15  per  month,  and  the 
average  cost  of  one  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  about  $1  per  month. 
The  low  estimate  of  cost  in  the  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls 
claimed  that  the  food  for  the  cow  is  raised  on  the  farm,  and  what  the 
cow  eats  is  not  missed  except  during  the  winter  months.  The  average 
receipts  from  a  cow  both  in  town  and  country  was  estimated  about 
$40  per  month.  The  class  agreed  that  it  certainly  pays  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  keep  a  cow  in  the  country,  and  also  in  town  except  under  adverse 
conditions.  Koberta  Floyd,  '18. 


Socializing  the  Child.  A  guide  to  the  teaching  of  History  in  the 
Primary  Grades.     By  Sarah  A.  Dynes. 

This  little  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  list  of  Educational  Guides. 
Its  author,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Dynes,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  History  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is 
well  known  at  the  Training  School,  as  she  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
here  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

We  waited  to  write  a  review  of  "Socializing  the  Child"  until  we 
had  tested  it  ourselves.  Throughout  our  year's  work  as  student-teachers 
we  used  it  very  successfully  as  a  reference  book  and  found  it  very 
valuable ;  its  organization  makes  it  a  book  particularly  adapted  for 
reference  work.  I  am  sure  each  member  of  the  class  feels  an  intimate 
relation  to  Miss  Dynes. 
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This  book  is  based  upon  actual  work  of  experienced  teachers,  work 
that  has  been  given  a  fair  test.  The  title  given  it  is  very  suggestive 
of  its  purpose,  for  the  problems  that  it  solves  reveal  the  school  in  its 
relation  to  democratic  society.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
solving  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  History,  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  the  life  of  people  arouses  an  interest  in  one's  fellow-man  and  a 
willingness  to  work  in  harmony  with  him  that  no  other  subject  can 
give. 

This  is  a  book  of  suggestions  and  aids  for  the  primary  teachers,  and 
it  answers  many  of  the  practical  questions  with  concrete  illustrations. 
The  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  sand-table,  pictures,  construction  work 
such  as  the  playhouse  and  store,  have  stood  the  test  of  practice  with 
success.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  these  suggestions  is  to  help  in 
organizing  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  and  placing  it  on  a  syste- 
matic basis  so  that  it  will  better  serve  its  purpose. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  according  to  grades,  so  that  with  a 
glance  at  the  contents  the  work  for  any  particular  grade  or  grades  is  out- 
lined before  one.  It  gives  a  good  plan  for  the  introduction  of  Heroes 
of  History,  and  in  concrete  form  suggests  the  preparation  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.  The  chapter  on  the 
Celebration  of  Holidays  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  any  teacher  seeking  aid.  No  one  has  grasped  more  fully  the 
value  of  the  solution  of  simple  history  problems,  in  the  primary  grades, 
as  a  background  for  later  work  in  history,  than  Miss  Dynes. 

May  Eenfrow,  '18. 


Child's  Food  Garden,  by  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  president  of  the 
School  Garden  Association  of  America. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  one  should  be  interested  in  the  Food  Garden. 
The  demand  for  food  is  so  great,  it  is  almost  a  disgrace  for  any  one 
outside  of  the  big  cities  to  buy  vegetables  instead  of  growing  them. 
Certainly  one  cannot  be  patriotic  if  he  does  not  have  his  own  food 
garden. 

Every  boy  and  every  girl  in  both  the  city  and  country  should  have 
a  garden  and  learn  to  do  the  work  successfully. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  the  children  in  outdoor  work  with 
living  plants  is  now  recognized.  It  benefits  the  health,  broadens  the 
education,  and  gives  a  valuable  training  in  industry  and  thrift.  The 
great  garden  movement  is  sweeping  over  all  America,  and  our  present 
problem  is  to  direct  it  and  make  it  most  profitable  to  the  children  in 
our  schools  and  homes. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  president  of  the  School  Garden  Association 
of  America,  has  told  the  garden  story  in  a  very  simple  manner,  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Child's  Food  Garden." 
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This  is  a  real  beginner's  book.  It  is  far  more  simple  than  any  of  the 
others  now  upon  the  market. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  third  grade  or  any  grade 
above  the  third,  even  as  high  as  the  high  school,  where  students  are 
beginning  to  make  home  or  school  gardens  for  the  first  time,  primarily 
for  those  who  have  never  made  gardens  before.  It  explains  the  very 
first  steps  in  gardening,  and  contains  very  definite  directions  for  work. 

Every  child  who  uses  this  book  will  be  likely  to  have  success  with  the 
first  trial  in  making  a  garden. 

The  illustrations  are  especially  helpful.  Pictures  are  shown  for  each 
step  in  the  garden :  Making  Ready,  Making  the  Garden  Plan,  Planning 
for  Successive  Crops,  Tools,  Fertilizing  the  Soil,  Seeds  and  Planting 
Depths,  Planting,  Cultivating,  "Watering,  Thinning,  Transplanting,  Har- 
vesting and  Marketing,  Accounting,  and  Keeping  Vegetable  Matter  in 
the  Soil. 

There  is  something  to  do  in  gardening  in  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  this  little  book  will  help  in  selecting  the  right  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  for  each  season.  It  also  gives  directions  for  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  and  homes  will  use  "The  Child's 
Pood  Garden"  they  will  not  only  know  how  to  do  the  work  successfully, 
but  will  know  plant  enemies  and  friends. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  prove  useful  to  children  who  have 
gardens  of  their  own,  to  schools  that  are  engaged  in  garden  work,  and  to 
mothers'  clubs  and  other  organizations  that  have  become  interested  in 
garden  work.  Eula  Peterson,  "18. 


Comments  on  the  Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life  which  are 
being  issued  by  the  Government  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  were  given  space  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Quarterly,  with  suggestions  for  their  use. 

The  next  lessons  that  follow  those  given  in  the  winter  number  are 
lessons  on  Customs,  Laws,  and  Forms  of  Government.  These  are 
especially  good  to  use  in  teaching  History,  Geography,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

As  we  are  concerned  especially  with  the  lower  grades,  we  call  especial 
attention  to  the  lessons  planned  for  the  intermediate  grades. 

Lesson  C-17.     Custom  as  a  Basis  of  Law. 

This  lesson  contrasts  laws  with  customs.  It  shows  that  law  has  a 
natural  origin  growing  out  of  custom  and  that  both  custom  and  law  are 
means  of  bringing  about  satisfactory  cooperation  in  community  life. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  great  influence  customs  have  upon  our 
lives?  Customs  determine  our  method  of  greetings,  the  way  we  express 
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our  emotions,  the  spirit  of  the  community;  they  govern  our  social  lives, 
and  they  govern  every  part  of  our  lives. 

Lesson  C-18.     Cooperation  Through  Law. 

This  lesson  aims  to  show  that  law  is  developed  in  effort  to  promote 
social  cooperation.  Like  the  organized  forms  of  industry,  civil  govern- 
ment is  a  means  of  promoting  the  productiveness  of  society  and  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  its  members. 

Laws  to  regulate  food  supply,  taxes,  the  protection  of  public 
health,  provision  for  public  education,  and  recreation  are  all  made 
through  cooperation.  Obedience  to  law  is  also  a  part  of  cooperation. 
Cooperation  in  industry  and  factories  has  been  possible  only  because 
people  have  learned  to  work  together  according  to  a  carefully  planned 
system.  In  the  same  way  the  city  and  State  have  laws  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  adopt  laws  which  make  it 
possible  for  everybody  to  be  comfortable  and  orderly,  and  to  demand  of 
everyone  else  that  he  keep  the  common  peace  through  obedience  to  the 
common  law. 

Lesson  C-19.     How  the  City  Cares  for  Health. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  how  the  law  is  continually  being 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  city  has  laws  concerning  pure  food,  pure  water,  playgrounds 
and  recreation,  disposing  of  refuse,  and  to  quarantine  contagious  diseases. 

Lesson  C-20.     The  Fatnvily  and  Social  Control. 

This  lesson  shows  how  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  family  help 
society  to  carry  on  its  duties  to  its  various  members.  It  also  illustrates 
what  is  meant  by  social  institutions. 

The  family  was  the  first  social  institution,  that  is,  it  was  the  first 
group  of  people  to  work  together  permanently  for  some  common  good. 
In  the  family  children  are  trained  in  their  duties  to  each  other  and  to 
the  community.  State  and  cities  borrow  many  of  their  principles  of 
government  from  the  family. 

Let  us  again  urge  the  careful  consideration  and  use  of  these  bulletins 

which  the  Government  is  furnishing.  _,  „    „  ,.  _, 

Fannie  E.  Bishop,  '18. 


Monro  on  the  Army  (2  volumes). 

"Dedicated  to  King  George  the  Third." 

"Observations  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldiers ; 
and  of  conducting  military  Hospitals."     Date  1780. 

These  old  books  were  placed  in  my  hands  recently.  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  people  of  Revolutionary  times  were  so  advanced  in  these  ideas. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  the  ideas  tally  with  our  own  concern- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  for  making  the  best  mental  and  physical 
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soldier.  Except  for  the  age  of  the  book,  and  that  the  s's  are  like  fs, 
you  might  think  you  were  reading  a  modern  book.  The  chapter  on  "The 
Scurvy"  might  be  used  by  the  Food  Administration  now. 

Monro  says  that  the  causes  of  scurvy  are  exposure  and  the  lack 
of  proper  food  and  exercise.  He  believes,  too,  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tive is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  so  he  advocates  giving  the  soldier  every 
possible  care  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

He  says  that  cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite.  That  camps,  food,  and 
ships  should  be  inspected  and  special  attention  paid  to  clothing  and 
bodies.  Wholesome  food  was  considered  very  important.  Cereals,  such 
as  flour,  oatmeal,  groats,  barley,  meal  and  rice,  should  be  used.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  Mustard-feed, 
garlic,  onions,  potatoes,  pickled  cabbage,  carrots,  and  any  kind  of  green 
vegetables  that  can  be  had  are  good.  Oranges,  lemons,  apples,  limes, 
olives,  and  all  acid  fruits  were  recommended.  He  warned  against  the 
use  of  tooo  much  salted  meats.  There  is  one  thing  in  striking  contrast 
to  our  ideas,  that  is  the  use  of  much  spirituous  liquors. 

He  said  that  the  soldiers  should  be  well  clothed  so  that  they  would 
not  suffer  from  sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  exposed  to  bad  weather  any  more  than  possible.  They  should  have  free 
access  to  good  water.  The  cantonment  should  not  be  crowded  and  should 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  There  should  be  opportunity  for  exercise,  as 
this  is  a  very  importnat  factor  in  keeping  up  the  health  of  the  soldier. 

The  cantonments  and  hospitals  should  not  be  located  near  a  marshy, 
low  place  where  foul  air  or  unwholesome  vapors  rise.  (This  means  to 
us  now,  where  mosquitoes  do  not  breed).  To  get  rid  of  the  foul,  unwhole- 
some air,  he  recommended  that  they  burn  juniper  and  shoot  volleys  of 
gunpowder  about  the  camp. 

Hospitals  should  be  located  in  healthful  climates  and  be  inspected  and 
attended  by  able  physicians  and  nurses.  Flying  hospitals  adequately 
equipped  should  go  with  every  army  and  all  sick  be  carefully  cared  for. 
The  remedies  suggested  are  amusing,  as  for  all  fevers  they  bled  the 
soldiers  and  gave  only  one  kind  of  medicine  for  all  trouble.  For  scurvy, 
however,  particularly,  he  recommended  vegetables,  acids,  beers,  but,  best 
of  all,  "was  a  strong  infusion  of  horse-radish  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day."    All  this  sounds  as  if  the  date  should  be  1918  instead  of  1780. 

Olive  Lang,  '18. 


Like  the  soldiers  in  cantonments  in  the  United  States,  our  boys  in 
France  have  their  own  official  newspaper.  They  call  it  The  Stars  and 
Stripes.  In  it  may  be  found  many  of  the  interesting  things  which  the 
boys  do  not  often  write  home,  and  also  some  things  of  interest  that  happen 
over  here.  It  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  over 
there  than  most  things  we  read,  for  it  is  written  by  them,  and  they  know. 
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Their  style  is  rough  and  unpolished,  but  is  joyous  and  free,  with  jokes 
about  many  of  the  hardships  they  have  to  bear. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  are  new  to  us.  Our  old  friend,  the 
"Walk-Over  Shoe,  is  advertised,  and  other  things  just  as  familiar.  The 
cartoons  are  attractive  and  original,  but  are  different  from  ours  in  that 
they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  little  anecdotes  that  occur  in  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  and  some  of  it  is  difficult  for  stay-at-homes  to  understand. 

Another  very  attractive  thing  is  the  great  number  of  rhymes  and 
jingles  found  throughout  the  paper.  These  contain  a  large  amount  of 
good  boyish  slang,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  to  us. 

Una  Brogden,  '18. 


Oral  English.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  1917,  which  is  a  joint  publication  of  that  institution  and  the  Ala- 
bama Association  of  English  Teachers,  is  one  of  special  value.  It  is  both 
a  plea  for  better  spoken  English  and  an  attempt  to  suggest  means  of 
improvement  of  speech.  It  contains  plans  for  courses  of  Study,  methods 
of  teaching  oral  English,  bibliographies  on  the  subject,  some  of  the 
plans  of  the  Speech  Committee  of  the  Association  of  English  Teachers, 
and  suggestions  on  the  management  of  debating  clubs  and  other  deliber- 
ative organizations. 

"Spoken  English  is  the  tool  of  the  business  man,  the  thinker  and  the 
leader,  as  well  as  the  small  change  of  ordinary  intercourse,"  and  there- 
fore correct  English,  is  both  a  great  necessity  and  a  great  means  of 
progress. 

There  is  also  a  mild  and  almost  unspoken  protest  of  the  English 
teacher  that  he  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  bade  state  of  spoken 
English.  To  get  an  improvement  in  English  by  the  pupils,  the  parents, 
the  public,  and  other  teachers  must  cooperate  with  the  English  teacher. 

A  better  speech  movement  with  threefold  purpose :  correctness  of 
speech,  distinct  enunciation,  pleasant  and  properly  placed  voice,  was 
introduced  in  Alabama  in  April,  1916,  and  proved  a  success. 

Detailed  plans  of  how  this  was  accomplished  are  given  in  the  bulletin. 
There  are  numerous  suggestions  given  by  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
different  schools  and  departments.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are: 
"School  Plays  for  the  elementary  school,"  "The  Story-telling  League," 
"School  and  College  Dramatics,"  "Dramatization,"  "The  High  School 
Debating  Club." 

One  topic  of  special  interest  to  us  is  "Speech  in  the  South,"  by  Eliza- 
beth B.  Grimball,  a  Southern  woman. 

The  thing  that  forces  itself  on  the  mind  as  of  great  importance  in  the 
whole  movement  of  better  speech  is  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
speech  consciousness.  Before  the  speech  of  any  one  can  be  improved, 
that  person  must  recognize  in  himself  his  faults.     The  next  step  is  to 
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attack  each  fault  of  slovenly  speech.  Much  of  the  slovenly  speech  is 
caused  hy  forgetting  all  phonetic  training.  This  difficulty  with  adult 
students  may  be  overcome  by  a  careful  review  of  phonetic  tables,  and  a 
study  of  the  placing  of  the  different  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  women's  clubs  can  help  in  this  matter  if  they  would  have  special 
programs  for  the  study  of  correct  pronunciation  and  pure  diction. 

Mattie  T.  White,  '18. 


Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Times,  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  published  in  responce  to  requests  from 
school  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  gives  advice  as  to  the  best 
course  for  them  to  pursue  in  order  to  render  the  greatest  amount  of  serv- 
ice during  war  time,  is  a  plea  that  the  schools  shall  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  their  efficiency  to  the  end  that  children  now  in  school 
may  at  the  conclusion  of  their  course  be  better  qualified  than  before  to 
take  up  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

If  the  schools  will  carefully  select  boys  in  good  physical  condition  and 
having  other  necessary  qualifications,  prepare  them  in  various  branches 
of  agricultural  work,  and  send  them  out  on  the  farm  under  proper 
auspices  during  the  summer  vacations,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  offering 
greater  relief  in  the  present  emergency  than  by  attempting  to  carry  on 
any  work  under  the  Army  or  Navy. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  clerks,  stenographers,  and  typewriters. 
Can  these  places  be  filled  successfully  by  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age?  The  schools  could  render  a  much  more  needed  service 
by  organizing  classes  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  this  work. 

The  present  emergency  is  an  opportune  time  for  readjusting  the  schools 
on  an  all-year-round  basis.  The  organization  of  the  summer  and  evening 
classes  is  a  step  toward  this. 

The  Summer  Sessions  of  City  Schools.  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  45,  of 
the  same  Department,  is  a  report  of  summer  school  work  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  for  years  school  officers  and  the  people  generally 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  lack  of  necessity  for  a  very  long  summer 
vacation,  and  opportunities  should  be  offered  to  such  children  to  keep 
them  from  loafing  on  the  streets.  Experience  shows  that  all  the  habits 
established  during  the  regular  school  term  are  broken  up  and  must  be 
formed  again  at  the  beginning,  which  is  a  slow  process  and  involves  a 
waste  of  time.  We  are  urged  to  conserve  everything  today.  Why  not 
conserve  time? 

This  bulletin  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  sum- 
marizing the  extent  and  result  of  this  movement  for  summer  schools  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  questionnaire  submitted  to  the  superintendents  in  regard  to  the 
summer  school  was:  "What  economic  and  other  advantages  come  from 
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the  maintenance  of  a  summer  school  of  your  city  ?"  Practically  all  the 
replies  were  the  same,  that  these  schools  save  the  city  more  money  from 
the  fact  that  many  children  are  not  compelled  to  repeat  a  half-year's 
work. 

Pupils  who  have  tried  the  summer  work  give  favorable  replies  in 
answer  to  questions  asked  concerning  the  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  parents  as  a  whole  are  in  favor  of  this  summer  work.  This  is 
shown  first  by  the  fact  that  they  send  their  children.  The  teachers  say 
they  enter  the  schoolroom  in  the  fall,  after  a  two  weeks  vacation,  as  eager 
to  begin  work  as  they  did  when  they  had  a  longer  vacation. 

The  cities  in  North  Carolina  mentioned  in  the  bulletin  were  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  and  Concord.  Sophia  Cooper,  '18. 


Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools.  University  of  "N.  C. 
Extension  Leaflet,  War  Information  Series,  No.  16. 

This  Bulletin  is  published  in  response  to  numerous  requests  which 
have  come  to  the  University  for  material  suitable  for  delivery  on  special 
occasions  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  editors  have  included  pieces  old 
and  new,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty  and  literary  excellence,  but  all 
effective  and  each  one  carrying  its  vital  message  of  pride  in  the  past 
and  of  courage  and  inspiration  for  the  present.  The  first  section  deals 
particularly  with  Lee,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  anniversaries.  These 
occasions,  which  have  been  celebrated  from  year  to  year  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  as  a  part  of  the  school  routine,  suddenly  throb  with  a  new 
significance. 

Teachers  must  then  do  all  they  can  to  make  these  school  occasions  ring 
true  to  the  temper  of  the  hour.  They  should  be  made  solemn,  vital,  and 
inspiring  as  they  have  never  been  before.  Familiar  selections  of  the 
past,  together  with  such  contemporary  selections  in  prose  and  verse  as 
will  keep  constantly  before  us  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  we  are  in 
and  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  those  who  battle  with  and  for  us,  furnish 
material  with  which  we  may  bind  the  heroism  of  the  present  with  the 
heroism  of  the  past  and  reaffirm  the  old  ideals  in  the  stirring  language 
of  today. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  typical  selections :  Lee's  Birthday,  January 
19  :  The  Last  Stand  of  Lee's  Veterans,  The  Last  Charge  at  Appomatox, 
The  Sword  of  Lee,  and  The  Southern  Soldiers  After  the  War.  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  February  12  :  The  Gettysburg  Address,  Tribute  to  Lincoln, 
Liberty  or  Death,  Paul  Bevere's  Ride,  No  Peace  with  Autocracy,  "The 
Character  of  Washington,"  by  Daniel  Webster,  "Funeral  Oration  on 
Washington,"  by  Harry  Lee,  and  "The  Americanism  of  Washington," 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Selection  II  is  made  up  of  selections  relating  to  the  present  crisis. 
They  are  appropriate  on   any  patriotic   or  National   occasion.     It   is 
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divided  into  two  parts :  First,  America,  which  contains,  "Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World,"  by  Van  Dyke,  The  War  Message,  "Why  We  Are 
Fighting  Germany,"  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  "The  German  Plan  of  World 
Domination,"  by  Newton  D.  Baker.  Second :  Our  Allies,  which  con- 
tains, "The  Name  of  France,"  by  Van  Dyke,  "Our  Debt  of  Honor  to 
France,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Chivalry  of  Lafayette,  Lafayette's 
Visit  to  Fayetteville  (1826),  "The  Hell-Gate  of  Soissons,"  by  Huber 
Kaufman,  and  "The  Red  Cross  Nurses,"  by  Masson. 

The  War  Information  Series,  No.  16,  contains  The  Community  Page- 
ant, which  is  now  recognized  as  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  democ- 
racy. This  Series  is  divided  into  two  parts :  The  first  division,  The 
Four-fold  Significance  of  the  Community  Pageant,  The  Literary  and 
Political  Significance  of  Folk  Consciousness,  Pageantry  as  a  Form  of 
Communal  Activity,  The  Relation  of  this  Matter  to  a  New  Literature, 
and  a  Contribution  to  National  Ideals.  The  second  division  contains 
Suggestions  for  Community  Pageants,  which  are :  The  Director,  Com- 
mittees and  Their  Duties,  Subject  of  Pageant,  Text  of  Pageant,  Setting 
and  the  Costumes. 

A  pageant  the  bulletin  says  is  not  as  hard  as  it  looks.  It  is  a  work 
that  will  require  patience  and  perseverance,  but  it  can  be  done  where  a 
few  people  are  brought  together  with  the  desire  of  serving  people.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the  war  than  by  pageants.  We  should  not 
lack  pageants  in  our  school  and  county  commencements.  The  Uni- 
versity is  making  good  its  offer  to  cooperate  with  all  teachers  who  desire 
to  render  this  great  service  to  America.  Lelah  G.  Parker,  '18. 


Saving  the  Seventh  Baby  is  a  cause  that  various  magazines  and  clubs 
are  working  for.  In  this  great  world-wide  struggle  the  American  people 
are  striving  to  save  one  baby  to  every  lost  American  soldier.  The  maga- 
zines tell  of  public  Health  nurses  who  are  scattered  in  many  places  to 
look  after  Seventh  Babies.  Finding  the  causes  of  the  death  rate  is 
what  all  are  interested  in.  From  a  report  of  a  committee  of  five  men  that 
tried  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the  death  of  so  many  babies  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  bad  milk  was  one  of  the  chief  causes.  Some  milk  was  examined 
and  many  different  kinds  of  germs  were  found  in  the  milk  that  did  not 
belong  there.  The  members  of  the  committee  at  once  confered  with  the 
dairyman  to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 

We  give  here  a  digest  of  the  report  taken  from  the  November  Delin- 
eator, as  it  has  the  milk  question  in  detail,  and  this  is  the  question  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  importance  to  most  of  our  readers. 

The  health  officer  met  with  the  committee  and  the  dairyman.  He 
showed  photographs  of  dilapidated  barns  and  dirty  milk-houses.  He 
described  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  style  milking  pail  and  exhibited 
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one  with  a  poke  bonnet  that  would  protect  its  contents  from  dirt  and  dust. 
The  long-familiar  can  and  dipper  were  condemned  as  breeders  of  dis- 
eases, and  sealed  bottles  only  were  approved  for  delivery  purposes.  He 
stated  that  all  milk  should  be  cooled  at  the  dairy  and  delivered  on  ice,  as 
germs  thrive  best  at  high  temperatures.  The  dairyman  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  all  this  abuse  and  talk  about  his  time-honored  practices.  His 
hands  were  as  clean  as  the  other  man's,  he  believed,  and  he  scrubbed  and 
sunned  his  pails  and  cans  religiously.  All  this  talk  about  ice  and  small- 
top  pails,  and  boiling  cans  and  bottles  and  deadly  germs  was  quite  un- 
called for,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  something  not  to  be  tolerated  by  free 
Americans.  The  five  men  did  not  like  the  way  the  dairyman  talked,  but 
this  did  not  keep  them  from  doing  their  part.  They  kept  on  talking  and 
working  with  dairymen  until  all  were  working  to  get  clear  of  germs. 
Keeping  up  with  the  means  used  for  saving  the  babies  is  interesting. 

India  Elliott,  '18. 


Alumnae 

Alumnae  news  for  this  quarter  was  written  up  by  Irene  Wiggins,  of 
the  Senior  Class.  Most  of  the  news  we  had  was  from  information  from 
the  questionnaires  returned  to  the  editors  and  from  letters  that  came 
directly  to  the  Training  School.  All  of  these  were  sorted  and  the  special 
items  of  interest  to  the  alumnae  arranged  in  the  form  of  news  items. 

Alumna?,  come  to  Commencement,  see  each  other,  attend  to  alumna? 
business,  and  meet  the  girls  who  join  your  ranks  this  year.  The  election 
of  officers  and  the  making  of  plans  for  another  year  are  of  importance. 
Getting  back  in  touch  with  the  School,  seeing  improvements,  hearing 
reports  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  during  the  year,  meeting  the 
girls  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  school,  as  you  did  in  your  days  here ; 
all  these  things,  and  many  more,  make  coming  here  once  again  decidedly 
worth  while.  The  people  in  the  school  wish  to  see  you  and  hear  reports 
of  your  work,  see  your  development,  for  in  you  they  see  the  success  of 
what  is  done  here. 

Whenever  your  copy  of  the  Quarterly  does  not  reach  you,  please 
notify  us  at  once.  We  cheerfully  correct  any  errors  we  make.  Some- 
times we  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  again  we  find  that  it  has 
been  mailed,  duly  checked  off  and  put  in  the  postoffice,  and  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  it  after  leaving  us.  Again  the  letter  of 
complaint  is  from  a  postoffice  that  is  different  from  the  one  you  sent  in 
with  your  subscription;  you  are  teaching  in  a  different  place  but  did 
not  remember  to  notify  us  of  the  change,  or  you  have  gone  home  and  the 
Quarterly  has  gone  to  your  school  address.  Please  notify  us  of  any 
change  of  address. 


Saturdays  are  home-coming  days  for  the  old  girls  who  are  in  Pitt 
County  or  near  by.  The  people  at  the  School  are  always  glad  to  see 
the  girls,  hear  what  they  are  doing,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lives 
they  are  living.  Something  seems  wrong  in  the  School  when  a  Saturday 
passes  without  our  having  these  visits.  Sometimes  the  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  happen  to  miss  some  one.  We  always  wish  to  see  you  if 
possible.  Most  of  these  visitors  drop  into  Room  3,  but  sometimes  classes 
are  on  duty  in  there  or  it  is  such  a  busy  workshop  that  the  visitors  fear 
they  will  interrupt.  When  you  cannot  conveniently  get  to  Quarterly 
headquarters,  please  leave  a  note  on  the  library  desk  saying  you  have 
been  to  see  us,  and  add  jottings  of  the  things  you  are  doing. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  long  time  between  the  sending  of  items  of  news 
and  their  appearance  in  the  Quarterly,  but  you  must  remember  this  is 
a  quarterly,  actually,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  it  comes  out  only 
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four  times  a  year,  as  its  name  implies.  A  letter  that  gets  here  immedi- 
ately after  we  go  to  press  cannot  get  in  until  the  next  issue. 

We  have  tried  to  get  news  each  time  from  the  Training  School  girls 
who  are  teaching  in  Pitt  County.  The  faculty  editor  is  a  teacher  first 
and  then  editor,  therefore  she  is  on  schedule  duty  in  the  classroom  usually 
at  the  time  the  meeting  is  held  and  has  to  depend  on  getting  the  informa- 
tion the  best  she  can.  She  knows  full  well  there  were  many  items  of 
interest  she  could  have  gleaned  from  the  last  Pitt  County  meeting,  and 
regrets  that  she  could  not  get  it.  We  trust  that  we  have  some  of  it,  and 
sooner  or  later  all  of  it  will  reach  our  ears  and  finally  reach  the  public 
in  print.  The  student  editors  do  not  know  the  old  Training  School  girls 
from  the  other  teachers  in  the  county.  Furthermore,  they  rarely  ever 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  meetings. 

If  you  are  going  to  attend  a  summer  school  or  an  institute  anywhere 
this  summer,  please  drop  a  card  to  the  Quarterly  editors  telling  where 
you  are  going.  This  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  your  friends  but  to 
the  people  in  authority  at  the  Training  School.  You  forget  that  the 
School  is  always  looking  to  you  to  see  signs  of  its  work. 

Your  Alumnae  Editor  and  JSTell  Dunn  came  over  from  Washington  the 
first  Saturday  in  May  and  spent  the  day  in  the  School.  They  report 
"busy  times"  in  the  Washington  school  getting  ready  for  a  May  Day 
Festival.  Bettie  is  running  Children's  Day  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
They  told  of  happy  week-end  visits  to  them  from  Alice  Herring  and 
Martha  Lancaster,  both  of  '16.  Martha  was  in  the  School  visiting  Cora 
and  shaking  hands  with  others  on  the  same  Saturday. 

Lou  Ellen  Dupree,  '17,  came  in  recently  to  see  her  sister,  a  future 
Alumna,  and  let  her  old  friends  catch  a  glimpse  of  her. 

Leona  Tucker  and  Jennie  McGlohon,  '17,  were  with  us  one  Saturday 
in  April.  Helen  Gardner  and  Julia  Elliott  came  to  see  us  another 
Saturday. 

Sallie  Jackson,  '15,  is  at  home  for  the  vacation.  Her  school,  Grimes- 
land,  closed  May  2. 

Bernice  Fagan,  '15,  was  married  recently  to  Frank  Jordan,  of  Sun- 
bury,  a  brother  of  Julia  Jordan. 

Pearl  Brown  Tyson,  '15,  says  she  intends  teaching  next  year  in  a 
school  near  her  home,  Farmville.  She  says  they  are  raising  good  crops, 
and  market  poultry  and  eggs.  They  practice  the  "less  day"  and  are 
trying  to  do  their  bit. 

Ruth  Proctor,  '15,  has  Primary  work  at  Dixie  School  near  Rocky 
Mount.  They  have  organized  a  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  school  and  are 
doing  regular  junior  work.  There  have  been  several  entertainments 
given  at  the  school  this  year,  one  of  which  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Hannah  Cuthrell  Brown,  '17,  is  teaching  first  and  second  grades  at 
Newton  Grove.     They  have  organized  a  War  Savings  Society  in  the 
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school,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  save  their  money  to  buy 
stamps.  Hannah  reports  that  she  had  to  manage  the  whole  school  when 
her  husband  was  called  to  be  examined,  and  that  she  doesn't  care  to 
repeat  the  experience. 

Mary  Wooten,  '17,  is  teaching  the  first  three  grades  at  Forestville 
School,  Wake  Forest.  Her  school  has  bought  a  $100  Liberty  Bond,  and 
several  of  the  children  have  bought  thrift  stamps. 

Lula  Fountain,  '14,  is  teaching  third  grade  work  in  Rocky  Mount 
again  this  year.  That  school  has  also  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  children  are  knitting  comforts,  sweaters,  scarfs,  and  socks  for 
the  soldiers. 

Viola  Gaskins,  '16,  has  Primary  work  at  Falkland  School  this  year. 
She  and  the  other  teacher,  Miss  Crisp,  brought  the  children  to  the  Com- 
munity Commencement  at  Joyner  School,  where  they  entered  into  the 
exercises  and  stunts  of  the  day  which  showed  true  sportsmanlike  spirit, 
and  won  out  in  a  number  of  the  contests.  The  prizes  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual children  were  thrift  stamps.  This  was  done  to  encourage  the 
children  to  buy  stamps.  They  have  organized  a  "War  Savings  Society  in 
the  school. 

Janet  Matthews,  '16,  is  at  Wendell  School  again  this  year,  and  writes 
that  she  thinks  their  school  is  one  of  the  best.  She  says  that  they  have 
an  almost  ideal  school  building.  One  room  is  set  aside  for  Red  Cross 
work.  In  the  last  Liberty  Loan  campaign  the  school  bought  $1,000 
worth  of  bonds.  She  spent  Easter  at  the  Training  School  as  the  guest 
of  Miss  Hill. 

Kate  Sawyer,  '15,  is  teaching  at  Jacksontown  School  near  Grifton. 
She  is  the  only  teacher  there,  but  she  has  not  failed  to  encourage  war 
work  in  the  school. 

Ethel  Perry,  '17,  "has  fifth  grade  work  at  Clinton. 

Helen  Gardner  and  Julia  Elliott,  two  members  of  the  1917  class  who 
are  teaching  at  Pactolus,  have  sold  twenty  dollars  worth  of  thrift  stamps. 
They  gave  a  box  party  and  raised  $92.  This  money  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  the  inside  of  the  school  building  and  improving  the 
school  building.  This  was  the  largest  amount  that  has  ever  been  made 
at  a  school  entertainment  in  Pactolus.  These  girls  have  been  very  loyal 
in  coming  back  to  the  School  and  still  showing  their  interest  in  us.  They 
have  been  over  to  all  the  teachers'  meetings  and  always  come  over  to  the 
Training  School.  They  have  seen  some  of  our  ball  games,  and  they 
attended  the  Senior  Play  on  Monday  evening,  April  22. 

Allen  Gardner,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1916,  and  Ophelia  O'Brian, 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1917,  who  are  teaching  at  Graingers,  had  an 
athletic  meet  on  April  5,  in  which  every  one  was  very  enthusiastic. 
Volley-ball  and  other  games  were  played;  there  was  also  a  track  meet 
held  there  that  day.     They  are  very  proud  of  their  year's  work  and  have 
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promised  to  send  us  a  full  review  of  the  year's  work,  also  some  pictures 
which  we  hope  to  put  in  the  Quarterly  some  time. 

Leona  Tucker  and  Jennie  McGlohon,  both  of  the  1917  class,  who  are 
teaching  near  Farmville,  N.  C,  have  done  a  wonderful  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  work.  They  have  sold  $2,500  worth  of  War  Saving 
and  Thrift  Stamps.     They  received  the  first  prize. 

Fannie  Lee  Speir,  '17,  who  is  teaching  the  second  and  third  grades 
in  the  Winterville  School,  sent  a  report  of  what  she  has  been  doing  in 
her  school.  They  picked  cotton  in  the  fall  and  bought  curtains  for  her 
room  and  purchased  a  pencil  sharpener.  They  bought  some  blackboards, 
which  were  needed  very  much.  Four  of  the  boys  helped  her  put  them 
up.  The  children  in  her  room  won  a  large  United  States  flag  in  a  con- 
test between  the  four  rooms.  The  War  Savings  Stamp  list  is  growing 
very  rapidly  and  they  hope  to  reach  $100  before  school  closes.  The  four 
rooms  have  had  several  special  programs  on  Friday  evening.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  patrons  and  friends  came  each  time.  The  school  ex- 
pected to  give  a  patriotic  pageant  on  April  11.  The  proceeds  will  begin 
a  piano  fund.  The  children  are  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  piano 
in  the  school.  This  is  the  first  year  there  has  been  a  cooking  class  in  this 
school.  Fannie  Lee  Speir  has  a  class  of  eight  interested  and  enthusiastic 
girls  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  This  cooking  is  done  in  the 
kitchen  of  her  own  home.  They  have  used  a  number  of  the  recipes  that 
were  used  in  the  cooking  course  at  the  Training  School  and  have  tried 
out  a  number  of  war-time  recipes. 

Dinabel  Floyd,  '16,  attended  the  Social  Service  Conference  at  Raleigh 
as  a  delegate  the  first  of  March.  She  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
she  is  doing  at  St.  Pauls.  She  is  not  only  working  in  the  schoolroom 
but  she  is  doing  community  work  in  the  school  district  and  is  doing  real 
child  welfare  work.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  report  of  her  work  in  the 
Quarterly. 

Lela  Deans  Rhodes,  '14,  is  principal  of  the  New  L  ope  School  in  Wilson 
County.  This  school  had  the  best  Community  Fair  in  the  county  last 
fall.  She  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  work  of  her  superintendent.  She 
came  to  the  Senior  Play  and  brought  two  others  with  her.  She  is  always 
a  loyal  Alumna. 

Annie  Smaw,  '14,  is  teaching  History  and  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School  at  Franklinton. 

Marjorie  Pratt,  '16,  is  teaching  a  one-teacher  school  a  few  miles  from 
New  Bern.    She  is  kept  busy  but  seems  to  find  it  interesting. 

Minnie  Myers,  '14,  is  teaching  one  of  the  third  grades  in  Charlotte 
School,  where  she  taught  last  year.  She  reports  that  they  had  to  lose 
some  time  from  school  because  of  coal  shortage. 

Musa  Harris,  '17,  is  teaching  at  New  Hope.  They  gave  a  Fiddlers' 
Convention,  a  Box  Party,  and  a  Valentine  Party  and  cleared  $112. 
The  patrons  of  the  school  have  raised  money  not  only  to  extend  the 
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school  a  month  longer,  but  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  will  he  larger 
this  month  than  before. 

Julia  Rankin,  '16,  is  teaching  at  Pineville,  1ST.  C,  in  the  Farm-Life 
School.  The  dormitory  is  not  furnished  yet  but  the  teachers  stay  there 
and  do  light  housekeeping.  They  are  planning  to  have  a  good  com- 
mencement and  patriotic  program  for  a  patriotic  day. 

Martha  O'lSTeal,  '17,  writes  interestingly  of  her  work  at  Scranton. 
She  is  now  secretary  of  the  War  Savings  Society  of  her  school  and 
reports  that  interest  is  steadily  increasing.  Her  pupils  saved  all  the 
tinfoil  they  could  get  and  the  child  who  wrote  the  best  letter  was  given 
the  privilege  of  sending  it.  They  are  now  saving  coupons  and  doing 
all  they  can  for  the  soldiers.  They  are  planning  for  organizing  a  Red 
Cross  Auxiliary  and  a  Canning  Club. 

The  girls  who  have  once  been  to  the  Training  School  are  always  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  on  after  they  leave.  ISTever  has  their  interest  been 
manifested  more  than  it  was  the  night  of  the  Senior  Play,  when  they 
attended  in  such  large  numbers.  ISTor  did  they  come  alone;  each  girl 
brought  her  friends  with  her  which  helped  to  make  up  the  large  crowd 
which  came  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  country.  Among  the  crowd 
the  marshals  noticed  these:  Lucile  Bullock,  Ophelia  O'Brian,  Luella 
Lancaster,  Emma  Cobb,  Allen  Gardner,  Sallie  Franck,  Ruth  Proctor, 
Eula  Proctor  Greathouse,  Alice  Herring,  Martha  Lancaster,  Julia  Elliot, 
Fannie  Lee  Spier,  Ruth  Lowder,  Mary  JSTewby  White,  Fannie  Lee 
Patrick,  Bettie  Spencer,  Clara  Davis  Wright,  Lela  Deans  Rhodes,  Trilby 
Smith,  Juanita  Dixon,  Louise  Smaw,  Louise  Stalvey,  Ruby  Vann,  Lida 
Taylor,  Helen  Gardner,  Sallie  Jackson,  Jessie  Bishop,  Connie  Bishop, 
Lillie  Tucker,  Viola  Gaskins,  Hannah  Cuthrell  Brown,  Bessie  Cason. 

There  were  doubtless  many  others  here,  but  they  had  to  hurry  off 
without  having  time  to  see  people. 


The  Class  of  1918 

President Estelle  O'Beeby  Mooee 

Vice-President  Jessie  Howabd 

Secretary    Ida   Walters 

Treasurer   Ethel  Stanfield 

Critic   Sarah  Williams 

Class  Adviser Miss    Jenkins 

Colors:  Purple  and  White.  Flower:  Sweet  Peas.  Tree:  Mimosa. 


Motto:  Onward  Together 


Our  Aims— Year  by  Year 

From  the  Four  Class  Presidents 

"Onward  Together,"  with  emphasis  on  both  words,  has  been  our  aim 
throughout  the  four  years.  During  this  last  year  we  have  been  able  to 
press  onward  more  rapidly  because  we  have  stood  together  solidly,  not 
in  a  clannish  way,  thinking  of  class  alone,  but  ever  keeping  in  mind  the 
school,  and  remembering  that  the  class  was  subordinate  to  the  school. 

Never  has  there  been  a  desire  to  break  away  from  precedent  because 
we  wished  to  be  first,  nor  did  we  crave  honors  as  smashers  of  precedent. 
In  all  things  we  have  tried  to  judge  purely  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case,  doing  what  we  thought  wisest.  If  this  action  meant  to  depart  from 
precedent,  we  did  so,  believing  it  to  be  best  for  all.  Whether  it  was  for  us 
to  follow  the  trail  of  others  or  blaze  a  new  one  for  ourselves  it  mattered 
not. 

While  the  world  without  has  been  undergoing  great  changes,  the  life 
of  the  school  has  been  greatly  affected,  but  the  spirit  of  our  class  has 
been  to  meet  these  changes  bravely.  We  have  not  had  time  to  be  stunt 
performers,  nor  would  we  like  to  be  called  that.  We  have  been  trying 
to  do  only  the  things  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  times.  It  is  not  the 
spectacular  that  appeals  to  us,  but  we  are  just  natural  girls. 

It  has  been  the  spirit  of  our  class  and  class  adviser  to  avoid  unpleasant 
clashes  that  might  occur.  We  only  noticed  the  things  that  seemed  neces- 
sary to  us.  We  knew  if  we  let  the  minor  breaks  alone  they  would  soon 
blow  over. 

Our  class  hopes  you  will  not  think  us  vainglorious  or  self-righteous, 
but  we  set  up  our  goals  and  we  feel  that  we  have  reached  them.  Con- 
struction, and  not  destruction,  has  been  our  one  big  aim. 

Estelle  O'Berey  Moore,  1917-'18. 

In  our  Junior  year,  when  we  found  that  we  had  suddenly  grown  so 
strong,  we  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  were  to  begin  to  realize 
some  of  the  dreams  and  plans  of  the  last  two  years.  At  first  the  bigness 
of  our  number,  and  the  possibilities  for  a  realization  of  our  fondest  hopes 
and  dreams,  rather  overwhelmed  us,  and  we  were  in  a  state  of  unrest  in 
our  eagerness  to  begin  doing  things.  The  original  thirteen,  with  the  help 
of  the  five  added  in  the  "B"  year,  soon  spread  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
the  class  over  the  newly  enlisted,  and  in  a  short  while  we  were  organized 
and  in  readiness  to  undertake  some  of  our  big  work.  To  do  seemed  to  be 
the  dominating  idea  of  the  class,  and  that  spirit  soon  manifested  itself 
in  deeds.  For  reference  and  proof  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement  look 
into  our  class  history,  or  see  the  record  of  our  deeds  as  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Quarterly.  Thelma  White,  1916-17. 
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In  looking  backward  to  our  "B"  year,  I  remember  how  bravely  we 
struggled  to  carry  out  the  plans  we  had  made  in  our  "A"  year;  always 
striving  to  keep  up  a  high  standard,  and  not  allowing  ourselves  to  lose  the 
fine  spirit  we  had  started  out  with. 

We  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  of  the  things  we  would  do  the  two 
years  ahead.  Camille  Robinson,   1915-16 

I  feel  that  a  word  recording  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  the  serious 
and  observing  twenty-seven  struggling  and  aspiring  little  "A's"  that 
entered  here  four  years  ago  is  in  place  now.  We,  who  began  our  "On- 
ward Together"  career  and  have  reached  the  goal,  realize  more  than 
any  others  that  we  started  out  right.  All  problems  were  equally  weighty 
and  complicated  to  us  then.  Not  until  long  after  did  we  know  that  we 
had  not  "gained  perspective."  It  was  during  this  year  that  we  voted 
unanimously  to  put  school  spirit  ever  above  class  spirit,  and  such  has 
ever  been  our  policy,  our  aim.  With  many  worthy  aims  always  before 
us,  we,  the  smallest  "A"  class  in  the  history  of  the  School,  left  the 
continuance  of  achieving  these  aims  for  our  succeeding  years. 

Bess  Tillitt,  1914-15. 


The  Jangling  Roll 

A  little  foolishness,  now  and  then, 

Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men. 

A  few  short  notes  on  the  school's   "elect" 

In  rhyming  roll,  and  quite  correct. 

Some  are  large,  some  are  small, 

Some  are  low,  some  are  tall; 

Many  destined  high  ranks  to  fill, 

Others  happy  to  be  Jack's  Jill. 

Allen,  Bernie 

The  lady  of  the  bright  "idear-r," 

Oh,  what  would  she  do  without  "Don  dear-r." 

Allen,  Bettie 

So  very  dignified  and  tall, 

But  when  she  smiles  you  forget  it  all. 

Alford,  Alexa 

Oh!  what  would  we  give  to  be  so  fair 
And  have  such  a  wealth  of  golden  hair. 

Atwater,  Blanche 

What  little  lass  in  our  class 

Neither  the  library  nor  infirmary  can  pass? 

Ballance,  Lula 

"Music  hath  charms,"  some  one  has  said. 

This  is  true  of  Lula  from  her  heels  to  her  head. 

Barnes,  Flora 

Tongue  going  apace  from  morn  until  night; 
But  that,  you  know,  is  a  woman's  "right." 

Barnes,  Huldah 

Here  is  a  girl  who  is  not  at  all  stupid, 

And  from  the  gem  on  her  hand  I  believe  she  knows  Cupid. 

Best,  Sallie 

Some  are  better  than  the  rest, 
But  none  are  better  than  our  Best. 

Bishop,  Fannie 

With  sharp  black  eyes  that  a  hole  can  stare — 
Little  lambs  of  next  year,  "Oh,  beware!" 

Bridgman,  Annie 

She  can  laugh  in  her  home,  she  can  laugh  on  the  stage, 
And,  if  you  mention  it,  she  can  laugh  at  her  "age." 
6 
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Brogden,  Una 

Of  all  the  wrestlers,  as  e'er  you  know, 
There's  none  like  unto  Una  Brogden,  I  trow. 

Bryan,  Thelma 

She  spends  her  idle  moments  writing  letters,  I  think. 
I  suppose  that's  the  reason  she  never  has  a  drop  of  ink. 

Buffaloe,  Lucy 

In  the  Senior  Class  we  have  a  Zoo; 
Besides  a  Lion,  a  Buffaloe,  too. 

Bunch,  Vera 

To  tell  the  truth,  I've  got  a  hunch 
There  was  never  a  girl  like  Vera  Bunch. 

Clapp,  INannie 

A  jingling  jester,  with  a  head,  and  wit; 
A  sighing  Silvius,  ready  to  do  her  "bit." 

Cooke,  Ruth 

There  is  one  among  us  whose  name  we  always  see; 

A  second  William  Jennings  is  what  she's  doomed  to  be. 

Cooper,  Sophia 

Has  her  talking  habit  from  her  room-mate  grown? 
Oh,  no!  for  Sophia  has  "fetching  qualities"  all  her  own. 

Croom,  Louise 

Her  greatest  charm  in  her  finger-tips  lies, 
For  well  we  know  with  Wagner  she  vies. 

Dew,  Sadie 

If  it  were  not  for  Sadie  Dew 

What  in  the  world  would  Mrs.  Jeter  do? 

Elliot,  India 

She  does  not  care  her  voice  to  strain, 
Therefore  she  has  to  "speak  again." 

Evans,  Elizabeth 

What  in  the  world  will  Elizabeth  do 

When  she  has  no  Touchstone  to  make  love  to? 

Parmer,  Pattie 

Her  feet  are  so  dainty  and  so  small 
You  hardly  can  see  them  tripping  at  all. 

Fenton,  Ruth 

With  her  "William  Grin"  she  often  greets  you, 
And  with  a  frown  she  never  meets  you. 
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Ferrell,  Clellie 

She  does  not  excell  alone  in  her  hook 

For  every  one  knows  she's  an  excellent  cook. 

Fleming,  Irene 

She's  small,  she's  neat,  and  very  sweet, 
And  dances  'round  on  nimble  feet. 

Floyd,  Roberta 

Sometimes  things  are  done  without  a  "right," 
For  Roberta's  left  hand  works  with  all  its  might. 

Griffin,  Lena 

A  genius  on  the  basket-ball  court. 

She's  an  all-round  girl  and  a  good  old  sport. 

Gurley,  Lola 

In  history,  she  is  quite  a  shining  light, 
She  puts  Mr.  Muzzey's  clear  out  of  sight. 

Hatha wat,  Elizabeth 

Like  Ann  of  yore,  she  Hath-a-way 
Which,  as  Rosalind,  held  full  sway. 

Howard,  Jessie 

She  can  jump  so  far,  she  can  jump  so  high, 
She  can  catch  the  ball  as  it  passes  by. 

Hunt,  Agnes 

Her  goodness  goeth  afar 

And  shineth  like  a  heavenly  star. 

Hutchins,  Elizabeth 

She  argues  this,  and  she  argues  that, 

But  she  always  knows  just  "where  she's  at." 

Jackson,  "Willie 

A  fool!  a  fool,  did  you  say? 

But  a  philosophical  fool  is  not  met  every  day. 

Jarman,  Letha 

Gentle  and  kind  unto  her  sister, 

And  when  she  was  gone,  oh,  how  we  missed  her! 

Jarman,  Sophia 

"More,  I  prithee,  more,"  for  Sophia's  charm  and  grace 
Hath  won  in  the  minds  of  the  Seniors  an  everlasting  place. 

Jenkins,  Lucye 

She  has  charmed  us  all  with  her  smiling  face, 
Backed  by  her  deeds,  and  work,  and  grace. 
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Jones,  Estelle 

Who  knows  but  some  day  in  the  President's  chair  she  may  sit; 
And,  to  tell  you  a  little  secret,  I  would  not  be  surprised  a  bit. 

Lancaster,  Cora 

Like  Pollyanna,  she  plays  the  game; 

Whenever  you  meet  her,  she's  always  the  same. 

Lang,  Olive 

She  studies  hard  and  her  record  shows 
To  what  good  end  her  effort  goes. 

Mewborne,  Louise 

She's  so  timid  and  so  very  small 
We  have  a  hard  time  to  find  her  at  all. 

McGlohon,  Ethel 

"Tinker"  she  is  to  the  Senior  Class; 

And  here,  let  me  say,  she's  a  winsome  lass. 

Moore  Arlet 

In  Community  Civics  over  us  all  she  excells, 
And  she  doesn't  rush  out  just  after  the  bells. 

Moore,  Estelle 

Laughing  brown  eyes,  cherry  red  lips, 
A  born  leader  to  her  finger-tips. 

Morgan,  Elsie 

She  writes  and  writes — but  how  do  we  know? 
Because  the  Quarterly  told  us  so. 

Nelson,  Gladys 

For  her  there  is  an  awful  fate, 

She  seems  to  be  doomed  to  be  always  late. 

Outland,  Alice 

Not  the  Alice  in  Wonderland,  you've  heard  about  a  heap, 
For  she's  very,  very  human,  and  she  does  like  to  sleep. 

Parker,  Lelah 

Although  her  hair  is  red,  her  heart  is  good  and  kind, 

But,  if  it  be  necessary,  she  can  certainly  "spress"  her  mind. 

Patterson,  Burwell 

Such  workers  as  the  Seniors  are,  I  wonder  yet  again 

How  in  the  world  she  finds  the  time  to  write  to  so  many  men. 

Paul,  Mattie 

A  lovable  person  of  rare  grace  and  charm, 
Destined  to  make  a  dignified  "school-marm." 
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Pegues,  Rebecca 

Here  is  a  girl  so  very,  very  smart 

She  has  plenty  of  time  to  care  for  her  heart. 

Peterson,  Eula 

Alas!   this  fair  maiden,  how  she  longs  to  grow  thin! 
Perhaps  when  she's  a  "school-ma'am"  she  surely  will  win. 

PoiNDEXTER,  MaTTIE 

Little  did  we  dream  that  we  had  in  our  midst  a  "theatrical  star," 
But  the  fame  of  our  "Orlando"  we  are  sure  will  travel  far. 

Ray,  Nell 

Before  her  shrine  the  "khaki"  bows,  and  also  the  "blue." 
Alas!" I  wish  I  knew  the  art,  for  I'm  patriotic,  too. 

Renfrow,  Ellen 

Though  we  don't  blame  her,  to  some  it  may  seem  silly, 
She  writes  every  day  to  her  far-away  Willie. 

Renfrow,  Mat 

In  this  world  she  has  a  part  to  play, 
But  to  all  the  school  she'll  be  "Sis  May." 

ROBINSON,   CAMILLE 

Her  ready  answer  and  her  correct  replies 
Are  enough  to  startle  even  the  most  wise. 

Shoulars,  Lillian 

Her  wonderful  voice  and  her  restful  eyes 
Ever  soon  make  you  think  of  Paradise. 

Smith,  Ethel 

"For  of  his  clan  in  hall  or  bower," 

She  considers  Young  Otis  ever  the  flower. 

Smith,  Lizzie 

Lizzie,  a  fine  farmer's  wife  would  be, 

For  when  she's  hoeing  her  garden  'tis  a  funny  sight  to  see. 

Stanfield,  Ethel 

None  better  than  she  can  call  a  roll, 

For  she  knows  who's  paid;  yes,  every  soul. 

Stilley,  Yiolet 

Although  her  hero  is  "Somewhere  in  France,"  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  his 

name, 
But  I  know  that  he  writes  quite  frequently,  and  it's  always  "Je  vous 

aime." 
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Sugg,  Minnie  Exum 

'Midst  all  the  fussing  and  rushing,  what  would  we  do, 
When  we  want  it  done  quickly,  if  we  didn't  have  you? 

Thompson,  Sadie 

Successful  and  efficient  in  any  work  she  attempts  to  do, 
For  her  a  brilliant  future  and  many  honors,  too. 

Tillitt,  Bess 

She  has  a  smile  that  has  come  to  stay, 
And  even  examinations  can't  drive  it  away. 

Tyler,  Sallie 

Here  is  a  girl  who  likes  to  eat, 

But  with  T.  S.  girls  that's  not  a  hard  feat. 

White,  Mattie 

She  never  did  like  to  work,  and  she  considered  study  a  bore; 
But  when  it  came  to  luncheons  it  was,  "More,  I  prithee;  more." 

White,  Thelma 

She's  scared  of  ghosts  and  bugs  and  things, 

But  she's  "crazy"  about  novels  and  diamond  rings. 

Wiggins,  Irene 

She  likes  Killarney  and  La  France  roses,  but  one  "Rose"  best  of  all. 
'Tis  strange  how  some  girls  for  the  "Roses"  always  fall. 

Williams,  Sallie 

Though  the  sun's  heat  her  head  did  most  take, 

She  worked  her  garden  faithfully  with  a  hoe  and  a  rake. 

Williams,  Sarah 

She  speaks  up  first,  but  that  is  fair, 

For  she  that  starts  first  is  first  to  get  there. 

Williams,  Viola 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  low  and  sweet, 
With  exquisite  music  it  does  compete. 

Wilson,  Willie 

She  is  very  fond  of  the  army,  and  she  likes  the  navy,  too. 
Perhaps  there's  a  reason,  but  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  you. 

Walters,  Ida 

Who  says  that  Ida  can't? 

Have  you  read  her  story  of  George  Durant? 

Yates,  Gladys 

Whose  favorite  saying  is,  "That  year  when  I  taught  school." 
And  if  you'll  never  tell  it,  we  guess  she  used  a  "rule." 

Nannie  Clapp. 
Minnie  Exum  Sugg. 


Scenes  From  "As  You  Like  It" 


Senior  Play 

As  You  Like  It 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Duke    Mattie   Paul 

Frederick,  his  brother,  and  usurper  of  his  dominion Blanche  Atwater 

Amiens    )  Lords  attending  on  the  banished  Duke i  Lillian  Shouxars 

Jacques    )  (  Sophia  Jarman 

Le  Beau   Lola  Gueley 

Charles,  wrestler  to  Duke  Frederick Una  Brogden 

Oliver      \  /  Estelle  Jones 

Jacques    [■  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys J  Gladys  Yates 

Orlando  )  (  Mattie  Poindexter 

Adam       I  Servants  to  Oliver C  Camllle  Robinson 

Dennis     )  (  Clellte  Ferrell 

Touchstone,  the  court  fool Willie  Jackson 

Corin       I  Shepherds  \  ErjJEN  Renfrow 

Silvius     )  (  Nannie  Clapp 

William,  a  country  fellow  in  love  with  Audrey Ruth  Fenton 

A  person  representing  Hymen Rebecca  Pegues 

Rosalind,  daughter  of  the  banished  Duke Elizabeth  Hathaway 

Celia,  daughter  to  Duke  Frederick Pattie  Farmer 

Phebe,  a  shepherdess Lula  Ballance 

Audrey,  a  country  wench Elizabeth  Evans 

Attendant  on  Rosalind Bess  Tillitt 

Lords — Attending  the  Banished  Duke:  Annie  Bridgman,  Jessie  Howard, 
Elizabeth  Hutchins,  Sallie  Best,  Helen  Lyon,  and  Bettie  Allen.  Attending 
Duke  Frederick:  Thelma  White,  Minnie  Exum  Sugg,  Olive  Lang,  Huldah 
Barnes. 

Pages — Ruth  Cook,  Irene  Fleming,  Sadie  Dew,  and  May  Renfrow. 

Shepherdesses—1 Fthel  McGlohon,  Cora  Lancaster,  Willie  Wilson,  and  Estelle 
O'B.  Moore. 

Music  Between  Acts 

Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  other  selections 

Misses  Bertolet  and  Meade 
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MARSHALS 

Sadie  Thompson  Lucy  Buffaloe 

Cora  Lancaster  Elsie  Morgan 

Bernie  Allen  Ruth  Cook 

Thelma  Bryan  Mattie  White 

Alice  Outland  Ethel  Smith 

Dramatic  Coach Mary  Thurman 

Manager Mamie  E.  Jenkins,  Class  Adviser 

On  April  22,  on  the  eve  of  Shakespeare's  birthday,  the  Senior  Class 
presented  aAs  You  Like  It"  to  the  largest  house  the  Training  School  has 
ever  had,  and  our  friends  tell  us  the  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
house. 

Instead  of  commenting  on  the  acting  and  members  of  the  cast  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  pictures  of  the  play,  and  let  them  speak  for  us. 
These  were  taken  outdoors  because  the  scenery  takes  too  dark,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  play. 

The  singing  in  the  play  was  very  beautiful  and  added  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  play.  Miss  Muffly  taught  the  songs.  The  music  between 
acts  and  the  incidental  music,  by  Misses  Bertolet  and  Meade,  made  the 
time  between  scenes  seem  all  too  short. 

But  the  performance  was  not  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting 
money.  The  class  determined  to  give  the  best  performance  they  possibly 
could  and  to  give  the  greatest  of  plays.  They  believed  the  public  would 
enjoy  the  rarest  and  richest  of  all  comedies  now  more  than  ever  before, 
and  they  considered  it  a  patriotic  service  to  give  people  an  opportunity 
to  relax,  forget  the  troublous  times  for  one  short  evening,  believing  the 
people  would  take  up  the  work  next  day  in  better  condition.  The  high 
standard  in  dramatics  that  the  School  has  maintained  for  the  six  years 
past  has  not  been  lowered  by  this  class.  The  interest  in  high-class 
dramatics  has  never  wavered  since  the  first  plays  given  in  the  School. 
High  class,  standard  plays,  only,  have  been  presented  by  the  Senior 
classes.     This  is  the  third  Shakespearean  play. 

The  class  takes  delight  in  proving  that  Shakespeare  is  still  popular. 
The  financial  success  shows  this  clearly. 

The  gross  receipts  were  $667.50.  After  all  expenses  were  paid  the 
class  had  $500  clear,  which  they  invested  in  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  to  leave 
to  the  school  for  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Thus  the  money  is  now  helping 
to  win  the  war,  and  later  will  help  train  worthy  young  women  to  teach ; 
and  the  members  of  the  class  and  their  friends  who  came  to  see  the  play 
rejoice  in  the  three-fold  work  of  every  dollar.  The  two-fold  causes  for 
which  the  class  was  working  were  advertised,  and  the  class  felt  that 
it  could  assure  the  public  that  the  play  would  be  well  worth  the  price 
of  admission.  The  "As  You  Like  It"  float  in  the  patriotic  parade  the 
week  before  helped  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  play. 
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The  Seniors  have  scores  of  loyal  friends  to  thank  for  helping  to  make 
the  evening  a  success,  and  especially  are  they  grateful  to  the  school  girls 
and  faculty  for  rallying  around  them. 

The  public  would,  perhaps,  like  to  peek  behind  the  scenes  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  those  who  helped  to  make  the  performance  a  success  but  did 
not  appear  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Mary  Thurman,  of  Raleigh  now,  but  formerly  of  Baltimore,  was 
the  dramatic  coach.  She  came  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  to  select 
the  cast  and  start  the  lines,  then  returned  two  weeks  before  the  perform- 
ance. She  did  excellent  work,  bringing  out  the  best  in  the  girls  and 
leading  them  to  give  their  own  interpretation  of  their  parts.  There  was 
a  sincerity  and  spontaneity  in  the  acting  that  is  rare  in  amateur  per- 
formances. 

Miss  Jenkins,  the  class  adviser,  managed  the  play  and  coached  the 
lines  so  that  the  girls  were  letter-perfect  in  them  when  Miss  Thurman 
returned  to  begin  the  work  of  putting  the  lines  across.  Miss  Lewis  super- 
vised the  making  of  the  fifty  beautiful  posters  that  were  placed  in  Green- 
ville and  in  the  near-by  towns. 

The  class  roll  will  give  the  list  of  girls  who  took  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  play.  Every  member  of  the  class  was  on  some  committee  and 
helped  to  make  a  success  of  the  play.  To  the  careful  planning  and  effi- 
cient work  of  these  committees  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  evening. 
The  advertising  committee  was  subdivided  so  that  one  group  attended  to 
posters,  another  looked  after  printed  matter,  and  still  another  saw  to  the 
distribution  of  the  hand-bills.  Two  thousand  large  hand-bills  were  dis- 
tributed outside  of  Greenville  and  five  hundred  small  ones  in  the  town. 
Every  girl  in  school  who  lived  in  this  section  of  the  State  wrote  personal 
letters.  The  Quarterly  staff,  with  two  other  girls,  composed  this  com- 
mittee.   Sadie  Dew  had  charge  of  the  posters. 

The  costume  committee  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  look  after 
the  costumes  rented  and  one  to  design  and  make  the  costumes  for  the 
dance.  Ida  Walters,  Agnes  Hunt,  and  Miss  Arley  Moore  were  the  head 
committee.  Miss  McCowen,  of  the  faculty,  supervised  the  making  of  the 
costumes  made  here. 

Rebecca  Pegues  was  chairman  of  the  stage  committee.  Many  a  time 
did  the  class  pronounce  blessing  on  the  Class  of  1914  for  leaving  that 
scenery  to  the  school.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  made  for  this  one  play. 
Thanks  to  the  collection  of  stage  "props"  that  have  accumulated  here, 
the  expense  account  of  the  stage  committee  was  67  cents. 

Ethel  Stanfield,  treasurer  of  the  class,  assisted  by  Vera  Bunch,  took 
charge  of  the  ticket  selling  and  all  business  affairs. 

The  class  president,  Estelle  O'B.  Moore,  and  Bess  Tillitt  formed  an 
overhead  committee  that  worked  with  the  class  adviser,  seeing  that  all 
parts  of  the  organization  were  kept  going,  and  looking  after  the  odds 
and  ends  that  seemed  to  belong  to  no  special  committee. 
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Certain  girls  were  asked  to  follow  the  play  closely  and  watch  certain 
parts  so  that  they  could  readily  substitute  if  something  happened 
so  that  the  girl  taking  that  part  could  not  do  so.  On  Sunday,  the 
day  after  the  dress  rehearsal  and  the  day  before  the  performance,  Lena 
Griffin,  who  was  Le  Beau,  was  suddenly  called  home.  Lola  Gurley 
stepped  into  the  place  and  played  the  part  so  well  the  audience  thought 
she  had  been  in  the  cast  throughout  the  rehearsals. 

A  tribute  to  the  success  with  which  the  girls  put  their  lines  across  the 
footlights  is  that  throughout  the  school  the  lines  are  still  on  the  tongues 
of  those  in  the  other  classes.  The  whole  school  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
play  and  eagerly  awaited  the  evening  of  the  performance.  The  prin- 
cipals in  the  cast  tantalized  the  girls  by  giving  bits  of  scene,  but  it  aroused 
their  curiosity  so  that  practically  all  of  the  girls  read,  or  reread,  the 
play  before  seeing  it.  Annie  Bridgman. 


Jokes 


S.  D.,  coming  in  after  Math.  Class,  exclaiming:  "I  will  never  learn 
how  to  modulate  long  division  for  Miss  Graham." 


Just  after  the  cast  for  "As  You  Like  It"  had  been  selected,  Kuth  said : 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Elizabeth  and  72  others  I  would  have  been  Rosa- 
lind." 


"Pig,"  preparing  a  program  for  the  first  grade,  opens  the  day  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  turns  to  her  room-mate  and  exclaims :  "Please 
say  it  over  to  me  once.'' 


Miss  Moore:  "Girls,  you  have  never  regretted  saying  too  little." 
Mattie  (to  neighbor)  :  "I  have." 
"When?" 
"On  exam." 


Ruth :  "One  of  my  sisters  wrote  she  had  peaches  and  plums  on  her 
new  hat,  while  the  other  one  had  grapes  and  cherries.  I  wrote  pa  to 
please  save  me  a  watermelon  for  mine." 


'Miss  Beaman  gave  E.  an  asthma  tablet." 

Lucy  Buffaloe. 


Historical  Facts,  Figures,  and  Comments 

Clellie  Ferrell  and  Bess  Tillitt 

So  long  is  the  list  of  our  deeds  and  so  voluminous  the  record,  it  has 
taken  two  historians  working  in  collaboration  to  compile  the  statistics, 
collect  the  facts,  and  sift  out  the  most  important  to  record  here.  Two 
others  have  taken  Athletics  and  still  another  Music.  The  hundred  pages 
of  the  Quarterly  could  not  hold  all  we  could  give. 


Facts  and 
Figures 


The  class  of  '18  numbers  74,  the  largest  graduating 
class  the  school  has  ever  had.  It  is  23  larger  than  the 
class  ranking  next  in  size.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a 
class  ending  its  career  with  its  graduating  class  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  its  first  year?  Perhaps  the  most  startling 
fact  is  that  50  per  cent  of  those  here  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  has  gone 
through  the  entire  four  years,  and  has  made  the  record  of  our  class 
exceed  that  of  any  former  class  in  the  comparison  of  figures. 

The  spirit  of  our  class  motto,  "Onward  Together,"  has  served  to  keep 
the  class  united  from  the  time  we  were  27  little  "A's"  until  now  we  are 
Seniors,  74  strong.    This  is  shown  by  figures  year  by  year. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  our  class  adviser  and  members  of 
the  class,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  first  year  came  back 
for  the  second  year.  Only  five  of  those  of  the  second  year  did  not  return 
for  the  third  year,  and  last,  we  had  over  75  per  cent  of  those  of  the  third 
year  who  returned  to  aid  in  attaining  and  insuring  the  glorious  successes 
of  the  fourth  year.     Have  we  made  good  in  "Practical  Arithmetic"? 


Dramatics 


This  is  the  first  and  only  class  to  give  dramatics 
special  attention  continuously  from  year  to  year.  Each 
year  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  give  some  one  dramatic  piece  of  literature 
to  the  entire  school.  The  culmination  of  this  was  the  presentation  of 
"As  You  Like  It."  (For  further  details  concerning  this,  see  special 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly.) 

In  the  "A"  year  we  did  not  attempt  to  produce  in  dramatic  form  a 
play,  but  presented  merely   a  program  from  dramatic  literature,  for 
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chapel  exercises.  "The  Bluebird/'  by  Maurice  Maeterlink,  we  thought 
was  especially  appropriate  as  our  exercises  were  given  in  the  spring. 
We  presented  this  partly  through  story-telling  and  partly  by  readings. 
Every  member  of  the  class  participated.  We  dressed  in  white  and  each 
girl  wore  a  paper  bluebird  pinned  on  her  sleeve.  Two  attractive  little 
bird  songs  were  sung. 

The  bluebird  was  symbolic  of  happiness  and  spring,  and  it  seems  to 
us,  who  have  stayed  the  entire  four  years,  as  if  we  caught  the  symbolism 
in  such  a  way  that  it  has  gone  with  us  as  a  class,  and  none  of  us  will 
ever  forget  it. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  our  previous  a"ttempt,  and  assuming  our 
dignity  as  "B's,"  we  left  behind  us  the  remnants  of  the  timidity  which 
was  ours  as  "A's"  and  pushed  forward  to  more  ambitious  things.  We 
were  bold  enough  to  ask  permission  for  a  special  evening  to  present 
"Cranford,"  as  a  play  complimentary  to  the  school.  To  some,  this 
might  seem  an  undertaking  for  amateurs  who  had  never  attempted  a 
play  before,  but  we  determined  our  play  should  have  literary  merit,  and 
we  found  when  pleasure  is  mixed  with  work  it  ceases  to  be  a  task  and 
becomes  a  joy.  We  showed  much  ingenuity,  so  our  friends  said,  in  col- 
lecting costumes,  characteristic  of  that  age,  from  the  school  girls,  from 
friends  in  town,  and  even  from  homefolks.  One  girl  wore  her  grand- 
mother's dress,  and  another  wore  her  grandfather's  dress  suit. 

For  our  chapel  exercises  of  this  year  we  presented  a  program  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines,  cuttings  from  various  plays.  (See  Quarterly, 
Vol.  II,  No.  1.)  The  song,  "It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,"  was  sung. 
This  particular  song  was  used  this  year  in  our  Senior  Play  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  that  occasion. 

At  last,  in  1917,  assuming  our  professional  dignity  for  the  first  time, 
we  determined  to  do  something  no  other  class  had  ever  done.  We 
decided  to  give  an  opera,  and  chose  the  light  opera,  "Robin  Hood," 
which  was  by  far  the  most  ambitious  attempt  in  dramatics  we  had  ever 
made.  This  was  the  first  and  only  light  opera  ever  given  in  the  school  by 
any  one  class.  This  gave  our  class  an  opportunity  to  reveal  to  the  school 
our  special  musical  talent  which  has  ever  been  prominent  in  our  class 
since  its  beginning.  (Quoted  from  Miss  Muffly,  Miss  Hill,  and  others.) 
Through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  girls,  and  advice  and  information 
from  friends  and  from  the  faculty,  we  were  able  to  improvise  our  own 
costumes,  which  added  charm  and  attractiveness  to  our  play,  and  cost 
us  almost  nothing.  We  remember  with  pleasure  that  the  milkmaid's 
costumes  cost  3  cents ;  others  ranged  from  7  to  12  cents,  and  the  only  ones 
that  we  were  extravagant  with  were  the  few  foresters',  which  went  as 
high  as  23  cents  each.  Miss  Armstrong  always  proved  very  helpful, 
indeed,  in  kindly  volunteering  to  help  us  with  costuming  for  all  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  needed. 

The  work  on  "Robin  Hood"  we  found  to  be  an  excellent  step  in  prepa- 
ration for  "As  You  Like  It." 
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Our  class  at  present  stands  as  high  in  all-round  ath- 
letics as  any  former  class  in  its  Senior  year,  and  the 
prospects  in  the  final  contests  are  favorable  to  crown  our  success. 

Since  our  first  year  we  have  led  the  classes  in  holding  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  "hiking"  contest.  (See  elsewhere  for  particulars  concern- 
ing all  phases  of  athletics.) 


Believing  that  the  "Staff"  had  served  its  purpose  in 
The  "Staff"  . 

the   School,   and  had   reached   the  point  that  it  was 

serving  to  stimulate  a  spirit  that  was  not  wholesome  nor  beneficial  to  all 

classes  involved,  we  sought  a  means  to  eliminate  it. 

Since  the  rules  concerning  the  "staff  allowed  any  class  the  privilege 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  we  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  On  our  return 
for  our  Junior  year,  the  challenge  to  search  for  the  "staff"  was  sent  us 
by  the  Class  of  '17,  at  our  first  regular  class  meeting  after  our  class  was 
organized.    This  was  November  19th. 

Because  our  class  consisted  of  so  many  new  girls  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  regulations  concerning  the  "staff,"  the  matter  was  left  over 
until  the  next  regular  class  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  understand  it  fully  before  being  called  upon  to  decide 
definitely  with  regard  to  our  actions.  The  following  regular  class  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  December  16th,  the  "staff"  was  discussed  again  and 
a  vote  taken,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  "staff"  was  never  to  play  any  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Class  of  '18. 


Last  year,  realizing  the  necessity  of  readjusting  and 
Our  Wsr  ^Vork 

meeting  unexpected  demands,  we  set  ourselves  to  work 

in  preparation  for  something  definite  that  we  might  do  in  real  service  in 
what  then  seemed  an  inevitable  war,  in  which  the  United  States  would  be 
involved.  At  that  time  the  most  immediate  demands  were  Red  Cross 
supplies,  and  to  this  we  turned  our  attention.  Loyally  our  class  aroused 
itself  to  the  situation  and  pledged  cooperation,  time,  efforts,  and  money. 
We  assessed  ourselves  50  cents  each  for  this  work.  This  was  almost  suf- 
ficient then  to  provide  a  Red  Cross  box  of  garments,  but  prices  were 
soaring.  In  order  to  complete  our  box  we  received  volunteer  contribu- 
tions from  the  faculty  and  classes. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  our  plan  we  immediately  planned  a  sewing-bee 
and  a  patriotic  rally.  This  was  to  serve  two  purposes :  First,  it  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  annual  Junior-Senior  reception.  This  was  done 
by  inviting  the  Seniors  to  our  sewing-bee  in  the  afternoon  to  join  us  in 
helping  to  make  the  garments  for  our  Red  Cross  box.  While  the  ma- 
chines were  continuously  buzzing  and  nimble  fingers  worked  diligently, 
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the  afternoon  was  not  all  work.  At  intervals  there  was  a  demand  for 
silence  while  we  honored  our  Army,  Navy,  and  President  with  toasts 
and  songs.  As  a  reward  for  the  work  accomplished  during  the  after- 
noon, refreshments  were  served.  (This  was  before  the  days  of  food 
conservation.)  In  the  evening,  complimentary  to  the  Seniors,  we  gave 
a  patriotic  party  which  consisted  of  songs  and  a  pageant.  The  rendition 
of  this  program  was  preceded  by  a  device  through  which  each  guest  was 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  army  or  navy.  The  entire  afternoon  and 
evening  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  as  well  as  profitable,  for  our  box  was 
well  begun.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  except  by  the  splen- 
did spirit  of  cooperation  and  service  by  the  faculty  and  the  Senior  Class. 

The  contents  of  the  box  consisted  of  the  following  garments :  48  pa- 
jamas, 24  hospital  shirts,  24  bath  robes,  60  pairs  socks,  and  24  pairs 
slippers.  The  box  cost  $80.  The  class  of  '19  generously  contributed  the 
money  for  the  slippers,  which  cost  $6.  The  class  of  '16  gave  $4.50  as 
part  payment  on  the  socks.  Members  of  the  faculty  as  individuals  gave 
the  money  for  most  of  the  robes,  and  the  summer  school  students  made 
the  robes. 

When  we  were  Seniors,  the  next  patriotic  step  was  our  evening  rally 
for  Liberty  Loan  Bonds.  At  this  time  we,  the  Seniors,  took  the  initiative 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  rally. 

One  $100  bond  was  bought  by  the  class.  As  the  bond  fever  spread  and 
classes  and  organizations  bought  bonds  for  themselves,  the  bonds  we  had 
started  out  to  work  for  for  the  School  to  give  all-together  seemed  to 
vanish,  but  they  went  for  the  same  cause,  but  merely  took  a  different 
route.  Only  one  bond  in  the  second  issue  can  we  claim  direct  credit  for, 
but  we  used  our  influence  to  turn  the  money  in  societies  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
that  way,  and  the  "B"  Class  followed  our  precedent. 

The  $500  cleared  from  the  Senior  play  was  invested  in  five  $100  bonds 
of  the  third  loan  to  be  left  to  the  School  or  the  Student  Loan  Fund. 

Early  in  the  year  all  hands  went  up  pledging  a  part  in  the  Thrift 
Campaign.  We  determined  to  begin  on  our  War  Saving  Stamps  before 
leaving  the  school.  We  decided  all  of  us  wanted  to  buy  our  precious 
bonds.  We  could  have  a  lovely  time  falling  in  line  and  marching  one 
more  time;  could  see  the  bonds  duly  subscribed  for;  handle  the  check; 
and  then  proceed  to  the  postoffice  and  file  by  the  window  and  buy  thrift 
stamps.    Here  is  what  the  paper  said  about  us : 

Senior  Class,  Training  School,  Invests  in  Bonds  and  Stamps 

That  was  a  beautiful  sight  in  front  of  the  Greenville  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  this  afternoon  when  seventy-four  young  ladies,  composing  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  for  1918,  loitered 
in  front  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  buying  $500  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
This  money  was  made  by  the  class  with  their  play,  "As  You  Like  It,"  a  few 
evenings  since. 
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The  class  pounced  down  on  the  bank  with  Miss  Jenkins  at  the  head,  and  for 
the  moment  Cashier  Warren  lost  his  head,  but  after  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion had  reached  his  attentive  ear  he  got  busy  and  soon  had  the  bonds  ready. 
The  cashier,  affable  as  he  is,  on  this  occasion  far  exceeded  his  former  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect,  for  it  has  not  been  his  good  fortune  but  a  few  times  to 
have  so  many  pretty  girls  to  greet  him  at  the  same  time.  His  thoughtfulness 
soon  came  into  play,  so  out  he  rushed  and  commanded  Photographer  Parker 
to  get  busy  and  bring  his  camera  to  the  bank  at  once.  Cashier  Warren  was 
determined  to  have  a  picture  of  that  bunch  of  pretty  girls,  and  get  it  he  did. 
Within  a  few  days  it  will  grace  the  walls  of  his  private  sanctum  sanctorum 
and  be  one  of  his  most  prized  mementos  of  the  Class  of  1918. 

After  leaving  the  bank  the  class,  in  a  body,  marched  to  the  postoffice  where 
each  member  purchased  a  War  Savings  Stamp. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Greenville  witnessed  a  prettier  sight  than 
these  young  ladies,  all  dressed  alike  in  white,  marching  to  the  bank  and 
postoffice,  wishing  to  aid  as  best  they  could  in  helping  this  great  country  of 
ours  win  for  democracy. — 'Greenville  Daily  News. 


Each  girl  has  had  a  place  in  the  Quarterly;  she 
Seniors  and  the  jias  sharec[  w[t\x  others  her  ideas,  suggestions,  and  ex- 
periences. Every  member  has  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly,  and  many  have  helped  to  make  not  only  our  Senior  issue 
but  all  numbers  of  the  year  a  success,  and  we  trust  this  volume  is  really 
valuable. 


In  enumerating  our  various  other  activities  we  never 
forget  to  include  those  of  the  social  side.  In  this  must 
be  included  our  picnic  on  Tar  River  when  we  were  "A's."  Perhaps  such 
pleasure  as  a  picnic  would  seem  insignificant  to  you,  but  to  us  the  delight- 
ful luncheon,  the  frolicsome  games,  and  the  pride  with  which  we  sang 
our  newly  composed  class  song  will  ever  remain  in  our  first  impressions 
of  school  life. 

Remembering  the  pleasant  trip  on  the  river  bank,  taken  when  we  were 
"AV  the  year  before,  we  longed  to  go  again.  Our  class  adviser,  taking 
this  into  consideration,  surprised  us  with  an  oyster  roast  down  by  the 
river  near  the  oyster  landing. 

In  this  same  year,  when  we  were  "B's,"  wishing  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  kindness  from  sister  classes,  we  gave  an  informal  social  out 
on  the  basket-ball  court.  Games  and  light  refreshments  made  the  even- 
ing a  most  enjoyable  one. 

The  following  year,  when  we  were  Juniors,  we  realized  that  our  social 
obligations  were  greater  than  ever  before,  so  our  minds  began  to  get 
busy  on  clever  schemes  that  we  could  put  into  practice  whenever  needed. 
Our  first  demand  for  one  of  these  schemes  was  a  Christmas  entertain- 
ment complimentary  to  our  sister  class,  the  "A's."     This  was  partici- 
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pated  in  just  one  week  previous  to  our  Christmas  holidays.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  and  Santa  Claus  was  the  delight  of  the  evening.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  gifts  consisted  of  inexpensive  little  stockings,  made  by  the  girls 
themselves,  having  in  them  a  clothes  pin  baby  doll,  an  apple,  and  little 
candies. 

The  final  climax  of  our  social  plans  was  our  annual  Junior-Senior 
reception  our  patriotic  rally  and  sewing-bee.  (See  details  of  this  under 
"War  Work.") 

At  last  we  were  dignified  "D's,"  and  still  a  social  responsibility  upon 
us!  We  began  this  year  by  giving  a  Hallowe'en  social  to  the  entire 
school.  Witches,  goblins,  and  many  fortune  tellers  were  prevalent,  and 
"unknown"  facts  were  revealed.  It  was  an  evening  of  informality,  fun, 
and  frolic.  One  of  the  clever  devices  of  the  evening  was  the  sham  refresh- 
ments. This  began  the  establishment  of  the  precedent  of  eliminating 
all  refreshments  for  social  occasions. 

Dear  reader,  take  our  history  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  remember  as 

much  as  will  be  of  service  and  pleasure  to  you.     All  the  successes  and 

honors  that  have  been  ours  in  the  past  four  years  could  not  have  been 

accomplished  but  for  the  loving  counsel,  advice,  service,  and  assistance 

so  generously  given  us  at  all  times,  in  everything,  by  our  class  adviser, 

Miss  Mamie  E.  Jenkins.  „  „ 

Clellie  Terrell. 

Bess  Tillitt. 


Music  Work  of  1918  Class 

The  Class  of  1918,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  real  talent  in  music,  both  in 
instrumental  and  in  chorus  work.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
some  good  solo  voices.  From  the  time  they  were  "A's"  the  class  has 
shown  a  great  interest  in  music  and  taken  part  in  a  number  of  musical 
entertainments  and  recitals  (we  were  the  only  "A's"  who  have  had  the 
honor  of  having  a  place  in  the  commencement  recital)  ;  but  more  time 
was  devoted  to  this  work  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  work  of  the  class  during  the  Junior  year  dealt  mostly  with  the 
study  of  choruses.  The  chorus  singing  in  "Robin  Hood,"  which  was 
given  in  April,  was  remarkably  good  and  spirited,  and  the  solo  parts 
were  well  rendered,  is  what  our  musical  friends  and  teachers  told  us. 

During  the  Senior  year  the  chorus  work  was  not  stressed  as  much  as 
the  Public  School  Music.  They  gave,  however,  at  the  class  recital, 
"Humoresque,"  by  Dvorak.  We  sang  three  choruses  or  solos  with 
choruses  in  "As  You  Like  It."  Several  good  solos  were  also  given  with 
spirit  and  feeling. 

Practice  teaching  in  the  Model  School  helped  to  give  the  girls  confi- 
dence and  ease  in  Public  School  Music.    In  the  two  sections  there  were 
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thirty-two  girls  that  did  this  teaching  In  music.  Sixteen  of  the  class 
are  students  of  instrumental  music.  Seven  of  these  were  here  during  the 
"A"  and  "B"  years.  Most  of  these  students  have  completed  the  full 
course  required  and  have  taught  beginners  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teachers  of  piano.  They  have  had  work  in  ear-training,  theory,  and 
musical  history.  Good  work  was  done  in  interpretation  of  noted  pieces. 
The  greatest  composers  were  studied  with  a  view  toward  making  intelli- 
gent listeners  of  the  students. 

The  1918  music  students  have  contributed  to  the  practice  recitals 
given  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year,  to  the  semi-public  recitals, 
public  recitals  and  class  recitals. 

This  year  the  class  recital  was  on  Monday  afternoon.  We  put  on 
extra  "airs"  in  the  way  of  decorations  and  mimeographed  programs. 
We  also  had  a  few  invited  guests  from  Greenville  and  other  places. 

Senior  Recital — April  15,  1918 

Bohm   Intermezzo 

Sallie  Best,  Ethel  Smith 

Chopin Three  Preludes 

Sallie  Best 

Martin Valse 

Helen  Lyon 

Thomas   Mignon   Gavotte 

Coba  Lancaster,  Irene  Wiggins 

Durand  Pomponette 

Ethel  Smith 

Auber March 

Sallie  Williams 

Frederick  The  Dancing  Lesson 

Elizabeth  Hutchins 

Grieg  J  Ase's  Death        I  Duets 

(  Anitra's  Dance  J 

Louise  Croom,  Helen  Lyon 

Whelpley In  the  Garden 

Agnes  Hunt 

Dvorak  Humoresque — Chorus 

The  Class 

Grant-Schaper Butterflies 

Louise  Croom 

Whelpley In  the  Forest 

Lack-Saltarelle  Caprice 

Bess  Tillitt 
Cowen — The  Swallows 
Woodman — Love's  in  My  Heart 

Lula  Ballance 

Nevin   Buona  Nuit 

Marsanet  LAragonaise 

Cora  Lancaster 

Lack Finale  Valse  (two  pianos) 

Bess  Tillitt,  Louise  Croom 
Chorus — Star-Spangled  Banner The  School 

7  Helen  Lyon. 


t   For  Soprano 
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Athletics 

Basket-Bail  Senior  Team 

Centers  Guards 

Ruth  Fenton  Thelma  White 

Jessie  Howabd  Mattie  Poindexteb 

Alexa  Alford  Rebecca  Pegues 

Clellie   Ferbell    (Sub.)  Alice  Outland   (Sub.) 

Forwards 
Lena  Griffin  Sarah  Williams 

Una  Brogden  Sadie  Dew  (Sub.) 

This  is  the  team  that  won  the  loving  cup  in  basket-ball  for  1918. 
They  are  the  champion  players  of  the  School.  We  judge  that  old  T.  S. 
girls  wish  to  know  the  details  of  the  tournament. 

A  week  before  the  tournament,  Una  Brogden,  one  of  our  goal  throwers, 
sprained  her  knee  and  was  unable  to  play,  but  we  were  determined  to 
win.  The  beginning  of  the  first  game  showed  that  both  teams  were  well 
matched.  But,  alas,  Ruth  Fenton,  our  jumping  center,  sprained  her 
knee,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  game.  Although 
discouraged,  we  fought  long  and  hard  but  the  game  was  a  tie,  and  was 
finally  won  by  the  Juniors. 

The  second  game  was  just  as  exciting.  That  was  also  a  tie.  For  eight 
minutes  longer  we  worked.  Many  a  time  the  ball  rolled  around  the 
basket  but  would  not  go  in.  At  last  the  Seniors  managed  to  get  the  field 
goal.  This  meant  a  third  game,  which  required  skillful  playing  for 
both  teams.  Every  extra  minute  found  us  practicing  for  the  final  game, 
but  we  won.  It  was  this  game  that  gave  to  the  Class  of  1918  the  loving 
cup.  Amid  cheers  and  congratulations,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  cup 
to  our  captain,  Lena  Griffin. 

This  game  was  truly  a  victory  for  the  winners,  the  losers,  and  the 
school.  Never  before  was  there  such  fair  playing.  The  team-work  was 
splendid,  for  the  ball  seemed  to  glide  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  but  the 
spirit  was  the  best  of  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  showed  the  best,  for 
the  Juniors  showed  that  they  could  take  a  defeat  and  the  Seniors  proved 
that  they  could  take  a  victory. 

We  feel  that  we  now  have  a  right  to  look  back  and  review  the  part 
basket-ball  has  played  in  our  school  life. 

As  tiny  A's  we  were  not  allowed  to  enter  basket-ball  on  account  of 
our  size,  so  we  could  only  watch  the  other  classes  with  envy  and  longing 
for  the  time  when  we  should  be  given  a  chance  to  show  what  we  could 
do.  This  chance  came  to  us  as  B's,  but  we  did  not  shine  as  we  as  A's 
thought  we  would.  But  every  afternoon,  when  our  schedule  was  posted, 
the  B's  were  found  on  the  basket-ball  court  doing  their  best,  but  when 
the  tournament  came  we  were  only  "rooters." 
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At  last  we  were  Juniors  and  no  longer  a  little  class,  for  we  had  more 
than  a  hundred  girls,  all  of  whom  were  willing  and  ready  to  do  their 
part.  We  worked  hard,  but  were  very  much  handicapped  as  our  class 
team  had  only  one  old  girl  on  it,  so  we  had  only  one  month  of  practice 
and  team-work  before  we  had  to  meet  the  Seniors  for  the  Thanksgiving 
game,  who  had  been  playing  together  ever  since  they  were  A's.  Despite 
this  difference  we  made  them  realize  that  they  would  have  to  work  hard 
to  win.  When  this  game  was  played  the  score  was  16-6  against  us,  but 
we  proved  that  we  could  take  a  defeat. 

The  Seniors  thought  we  were  dead,  and  buried  us  with  ceremony ;  but 
when  the  tournament  came  the  chief  mourners  found  that  we  were  very 
much  alive. 

The  tournament  came  at  last,  although  luck  seemed  against  us  for  a 
number  of  our  players  were  sick,  still  we  were  not  the  girls  to  lose  hope. 
The  first  game  was  played,  and  the  Seniors  won  by  a  close  score,  so  close 
that  we  felt  we  could  win  the  next  one,  and  so  we  did.  A  third  game 
had  to  be  played.  This  made  the  first  time  a  third  game  was  played  in 
basket-ball.    We  did  our  best,  but  the  loving  cup  went  to  the  class  of  '17. 

Undaunted  by  defeat,  we  began  the  year  of  '17  determined  to  have 
the  loving  cup.  At  first  we  won  every  practice  game.  When  Thanks- 
giving came  we  were  certain  of  a  victory.  We  won,  but  the  Green  and 
White  gave  us  a  hard  fight.  Their  class  had  as  much  right  to  be  proud 
of  themselves  as  we  had  to  be  of  ourselves. 

Interest  in  basket-ball  continued.  The  Juniors  were  improving,  and 
to  us  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  borrowed  some  of  the  strength  of  Hercules. 
But  the  climax  was  reached  when  the  Seniors  won  the  loving  cup,  as 
reported  in  the  beginning. 


Tennis  Players 

Ethel  Stanfield  Alexa  Alfokd 

These  were  chosen  for  the  players  in  the  match  games,  but  other  girls 
interested  in  tennis  are :  Cora  Lancaster,  Thelma  White,  Sophia  Jarman, 
and  Sarah  Williams. 

Tennis  has  played  an  important  part  in  athletics.  The  Juniors  and 
Seniors  have  always  been  the  players  in  match  games ;  so,  while  we  were 
A's  and  B's  we  took  no  active  part  in  the  match  games,  but  played  in 
practice  games. 

We  have  not  yet  (May  1)  had  the  tournament  this  year,  so  we  do  not 
know  who  will  win. 


Volley  Ball  Players 


Senior  Team 

Sophia  Jarman  Camille  Roberson 

Estelle  Jones  Olive  Long 

Lizzie  Smith  Sallie  Best 

India  Elliott  Louise  Mewborne 

Bettie  Allen  Roberta  Floyd 
Eula  Peterson 
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Very  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  volley-ball  until  recently,  but 
this  year  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  form  of  athletics  a 
real  sport,  and  we  believe  the  tournament  will  be  almost  as  exciting  as 
the  one  in  basket-ball.  Sarah  Williams. 


_,,  The  class  of  '18  has  won  the  championship  in  cross- 

country Walking  country  walking  club  every  year  since  we  entered  the 
c'ub  school.    We  are  the  champion  "hikers,"  thus  we  are  far 

better  qualified  to  be  teachers  in  the  rural  districts. 

We  entered  this  school  with  the  idea  of  becoming  teachers,  and  we 
found  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher  was  to  help  get  the 
best  school  possible  for  the  community  in  which  she  teaches.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consolidate  some  of  the  schools.  The 
problem  that  has  always  followed  consolidated  schools  is  to  get  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  and  from  the  school. 

On  learning  this  we  at  once  began  preparing  to  help  solve  this  problem 
by  learning  to  walk.  We  are  now  ready  to  walk  a  distance  of  three  to 
seven  miles  if  it  be  our  lot  to  get  into  such  a  community.  It  has  been  the 
cry  of  other  teachers,  "Give  me  a  position  with  a  school  in  the  town  and 
a  boarding  place  near  by,"  but  ours  will  be,  "Give  us  any  place  in  the 
country,  even  if  the  boarding  place  is  miles  from  the  schoolhouse." 

When  we  entered  the  school  it  was  hard  at  first  to  enter  into  all  of  the 
school  activities,  but  by  dividing  ourselves  up  so  that  some  could  play 
tennis  one  day  and  then  others  play  basket-ball  or  volley-ball  the  other 
days,  always  leaving  a  good  number  for  walking,  we  managed  to  take 
part  in  all  of  the  activities  and  to  win  in  one,  walking.  We  did  this  way 
for  two  years,  but  our  class  increased  so  greatly  that  we  have  been  able 
to  have  regular  walkers  for  the  past  two  years. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  could  have  seen  us  at  the  table  he  would  have  said, 
"Stop  the  Walking  Club,"  for  we  were  ready  to  eat  anything  that  was 
put  before  us,  and  everything  tasted  good. 

We  learned  much  about  birds,  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  on  these  walks, 
and  we  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  beautiful  haunts 
around  Greenville. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  kept  up  the  walking,  and  the  last  record 
posted  showed  that  we  were  two  points  ahead  of  the  other  classes.  We 
are  working  for  this  year's  championship  in  walking,  also. 

It  can  always  be  said  of  the  class  of  '18  that  "hiking"  was  one  of  their 
chief  delights,  and  that  we  have  thorough  training  along  that  line  for 
rural  schools.  Ethel  Stanfield. 


MIMOSA 


l 


Miss  Mimosa,  Southern  Lady 

(Composed  for  the  Tree  Planting  Day.) 

Where'er  you  see  the  mimosa  tree 
Flaunting  her  feathery  plumes, 
And  fluttering  her  peach  and  creamy  blossoms, 
Spreading  her  arm  to  keep  from  harm 
Whate'er  from  the  sun  for  shelter  may  run, 
Calling  birds  to  rest  or  to  build  cozy  nest — 
Remember,  '18  claims  her  as  their  queen, 
Ever  emulating  her  charm. 

This  Southern  lady  fair,  with  manner  debonair, 

Takes  root  where  she  pleases  and  other  trees  teases : 

Where  there's  a  spot  that  makes  a  bare  blot 

She  works  with  her  might  to  make  that  spot  bright; 

Without  half  a  chance  she'll  show  off  and  dance 

Right  under  the  nose  and  over  the  toes  of  grouchy  old  king  oak, 

Who  thinks  he'll  rule  her,  and  may,  perhaps,  fool  her, 

Rut  no  clinging  vine  she  to  let  any  he 

Rule  her,  or  drop  her,  or  think  he  can  stop  her ; 

She  has  roots  of  her  own,  if  he  pleases. 

A  sensitive,  sensible  maiden  is  she — 

This  dainty  desirable  tree. 

She  shuts  fast  her  leaves  and  no  taint  receives, 

Like  a  well-bred  lady,  when  slanderous  tale  shady 

And  things  she  shouldn't  heed  or  hear, 

Come  creeping  towards  her  delicate  ear. 

When  fretful  winds  are  wailing,  and  autumn  is  quailing, 

All  Mother  Nature's  children  dying,  or  ailing, 

She  doffs  her  fine  feathers  and  faces  wintry  weathers 

With  sympathy  true,  in  plain  grey  hue. 

When  says  Mother  Nature,  in  early  spring,  "Come,  children  dear,  dress 

up  and  sing," 
Outsteps  she  in  her  dress  of  grey-green, 
As  dainty  a  lassie  as  ever  was  seen; 
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Dons  again  her  feathery  plumes  and  peach  and  creamy  blooms, 
This  airy,  fairy  maid,  whose  beauty  will  not  fade, 
Whose  heart  is  of  gold  and  never  grows  old, 
Who  takes  her  luck  with  southern  pluck 
And  with  spirit  so  fine,  so  free,  and  so  bold. 

Now  this  Miss  Mimosa  will  be  e'er  on  the  alert 

To  protect  our  girls  from  the  Fifth  Street  flirt. 

And  when,  oh  commencement  beau,  sir, 

You  bring  an  artless  maid  to  the  feathery  shade 

Of  this  wise  and  wonderful  mimosa, 

You'd  better  be  careful  and  go  rather  slow,  sir; 

Instead  of  a  "Yes,"  you  may  get  a  curt  "No,"  sir, 

For  the  spirit  of  the  tree  can  help  or  hinder  thee. 

Oh,  every  single  lass  of  the  nineteen  eighteen  class, 

All  of  the  seventy-four, 

Turn  this  in  each  heart  o'er  and  o'er : 

Miss  Mimosa,  Southern  Lady,  we'll  always  love  and  cherish ; 

Where'er  on  earth  we  meet  her  there  we'll  pause  and  gladly  greet  her, 

And  may  her  tribe  ne'er  perish. 


Now  you,  oh  thoughtless  lassies,  of  the  coming-on  classes, 

Drop  a  curtesy  to  the  lady  fair,  when  you  come  forth  to  take  the  air; 

You,  too,  be  wary  of  the  Fifth  Street  flirt ; 

If  you  don't  heed  Miss  Mimosa,  you  may  get  hurt. 
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Some  Children  We  Have  Learned 

My  work  at  the  Model  School  taught  me  that  there  are  many,  many 
hinds  of  children.  There  are  no  two  exactly  alike.  Beginning  with  the 
first  grade,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  learned. 

You  have  heard  of  those  people  who  work  only  for  rewards  ?  E.  and 
M.,  in  the  first  grade,  were  this  type.  They  loved  school  well,  hut  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  read,  recite,  dramatize  a  story,  or  do 
anything  unless  they  were  almost  sure  of  making  "one  hundred."  They 
could  not  understand  that  "doing  nothing"  was  worse  than  "trying" 
when  they  were  not  perfect. 

We  can  almost  predict  that  years  from  now  the  two  candidates  for 
mayor  of  this  town  will  be  cousins.  In  the  first  grade  are  two  little  hoys, 
cousins,  whose  highest  ambitions  are  to  "beat''  one  another.  Their  con- 
stant questions  are :  "Did  I  beat  James  ?"  "Did  I  beat  John  ?" 

A  "gang  leader"  was  also  discovered  in  the  first  grade.  L.  was  a 
sullen  little  chap  who  never  tried  to  please  and  never  wanted  to  do  as 
he  was  told.  In  games  he  constantly  teased  the  other  children  and 
"pulled,"  as  they  said.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him  until  we 
found  that  if  we  made  him  leader  and  gave  him  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  game  perfect  he  was  fine. 

Self-expression  and  letting  the  children  ask  questions  leads  to  queer 
things  sometimes.  One  day  these  first  grade  children  would  not  be  satis- 
fied until  their  teacher  had  printed  some  words  on  the  board.  Another 
day  they  demanded  that  she  read  the  story,  "The  Boy  and  the  Fox," 
upside  down.  When  she  refused  they  said,  "Read  it  bottom  up'ards, 
then."  Then,  at  her  refusal,  one  little  fellow  said,  "I  never  will  like 
you  no  more."  (The  double  negative  is  still  prevalent,  you  see,  as  natural 
speech,  just  as  it  was  handed  down  from  William  Shakespeare's  time.) 

The  "Doubting  Thomas"  was  also  found  in  the  first  grade.  While  I 
was  teaching  the  story  of  "Betsy  Ross  and  Our  First  Flag"  one  little  boy 
said,  "Pshaw,  that  story  ain't  true."- 

In  the  second  grade,  one  little  fellow  who  entered  after  Christmas 
made  quite  an  impression  because  the  first  week  or  two  he  was  a  perfect 
blank.  He  spent  his  time  in  watching  the  other  children,  and  really 
knew  nothing.  Every  one  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never 
know  anything.  One  Monday  morning  he  came  to  school  an  entirely 
different  child.  He  had  shed  that  shell  of  indifference.  He  always 
afterwards  seemed  to  have  an  answer  ready,  and  was  first  in  everything. 

The  "Arkansas  Traveler"  was  found  in  this  grade,  too,  in  the  person 
of  H.  ~No  matter  what  kind  of  incident,  what  place,  or  human  character- 
istic was  brought  up,  he  had  an  uncle  who  had  seen  something  like  it, 
been  there,  or  had  that  characteristic. 
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In  the  third  grade,  B.  was  noticeable.  She  knew  something  on  every 
subject  brought  up,  and  could  not  rest  until  she  had  expressed  her  opinion. 
She  was  very  dramatic  and  was  always  showing  how  things  were  done. 
Her  hands  were  always  in  motion.  One  morning  she  came  to  school  and 
startled  us  all  by  the  announcement  that  "My  mother  has  appendicitis 
in  both  legs."    She  asked  if  the  girls  had  ever  given  "Do  You  Like  It." 

J.  and  E.  were  always  picking  at  one  another  and  the  other  children, 
though  they  liked  well  to  correct  others  for  impolite  behavior.  This  was 
demonstrated  one  morning  in  chapel  when  J.,  the  most  "fidgety"  child 
in  the  grade,  reproved  another  child  for  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
sitting. 

D.  seemed  utterly  unable  to  spell  or  work  his  arithmetic,  but  if  ever 
he  read  a  story  or  heard  one  told  he  could  retell  it  almost  perfectly. 

You  know  the  person  who  is  "slow  but  sure,"  who  perseveres  and  works 
things  out  for  himself?  He's  the  one  who  may  become  a  millionaire. 
Well,  I  predict  that  a  future  millionaire  will  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
present  third  grade.  C.  could  not  read  well  but  he  had  perseverance. 
If  he  came  to  a  word  he  could  not  read  he  would  sound  it  to  himself  until 
he  mastered  it.  Although  his  reading  was  somewhat  halting  and  punc- 
tuated by  long  pauses  in  which  he  worked  out  words  for  himself,  he 
could  invariably  tell  you  the  substance  of  what  he  had  read. 

You  know  the  person  who  is  swift  but  not  always  accurate,  who  jumps 
at  conclusions  which  are  not  always  the  right  ones?  Charlie  was  this 
kind.  One  day  he  said,  "Miss  Whiteside,  I  was  trying  to  find  your  tele- 
phone number  but  couldn't  remember  where  you  said  you  lived.  Was  it 
the  Teachers'  Reformatory?" 

In  teaching  drawing  one  day  the  teacher  asked,  "What  is  the  name 
of  these  two  lines  lying  side  by  side?"  One  little  boy  answered,  "They 
are  called  paralyzed  lines." 

You  know  the  person  who  is  always  the  center  of  an  admiring  group, 
the  one  who  begins  to  think  he  is  "the  only  pebble  on  the  beach"  ?  We 
found  him  in  the  fourth  grade. 

We  also  found  the  little  girl  who  twists  and  giggles  all  the  time.  The 
one  who  was  raised  on  the  idea  that  she  was  delicate  and  dull,  and 
unable  to  do  the  things  the  other  children  do.  When  anything  new 
comes  up  she  always  says,  "Oh,  I  know  I  can't  do  that.  I  never  can  do 
anything."  So  she  lets  it  go  at  that  and  doesn't  try.  The  other  day  she 
met  Miss  T.  on  the  street.  "Oh,  Miss  T.,  we  are  having  the  hardest  time 
these  days.  We  are  going  to  have  an  examination  on  'Fertile'  tomor- 
row.'' 

Miss  T—  "On  'Fertile' ?    What  are  you  talking  about ?" 

M. — "Yes,  ma'am;  on  'Fertile.'     You  know,  in  Geography." 

Miss  T. — "You  mean  fertile  soil?" 

M. — "Yes,  on  fertile." 
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The  little  "I-know-it-all"  was  found,  too.    One  day  Miss  J.  was  intro- 
ducing the  story  of  George  "Washington : 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  man  whom  we  have  never  seen  yet 
one  whom  we  all  love.    Who  can  tell  me  whom  my  story  is  about  ?" 

B— "I  know,  it's  Santa  Claus." 

Miss  J. — "No,  I  would  not  tell  you  about  him  here  in  February." 

B. — "Oh  yes,  I  know;  it's  Jesus  Christ." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  pronounced  types,  but  there  are  just  as 
many  more  as  interesting  even  thought  not  so  pronounced. 

E.  Evans. 


The  Farmerettes 

This  year  the  Senior  gardens  were  increased  from  12  x  18  feet  to 
15x25  feet  so  as  to  raise  enough  food  for  the  summer  students,  as  we 
eat  up  everything  in  store  during  the  winter. 

The  implements  we  use  for  working  the  gardens  are  the  rake,  hoe,  and 
hand  cultivator,  all  of  which  are  very  light  and  hurt  no  one  to  use  them. 
The  vegetables  planted  in  these  gardens  this  spring  are  spinach,  beets, 
turnips,  radishes,  beans,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  carrots. 

The  purpose  of  these  gardens  is  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  gained  from  our  agricultural  course  and  to  incidentally 
prepare  those  who  are  going  to  become  farmers'  wives  to  influence  their 
husbands  to  be  safe  farmers. 

When  science  period  comes,  the  girls  run  to  their  rooms  for  their  big 
farm  hats  with  ribbon  sewed  on  them  to  tie  under  their  chins,  so  the  hat 
will  shade  their  necks  and  faces;  some  wear  gloves,  but  only  those  who 
have  very  tender  hands  and  say  that  they  are  raising  more  blisters  work- 
ing in  their  garden  than  vegetables.  It's  true  that  we  get  very  warm  out 
there  sometimes.  You  can  hear  the  girls  say,  "Oh !  how  I  wish  I  had 
some  ice  water" ;  another  will  reply,  "I  do  wonder  how  the  poor  soldiers 
stand  to  drill  in  this  hot  weather."  Then  Mr.  Austin  comes  along  and 
says,  "Girls,  when  you  get  through  doing  what  you  started,  go  and  sit 
in  the  shade  and  wait  until  I  come."  Of  course  every  girl  is  through 
and  drops  her  hoe. 

We  thought  we  were  getting  along  so  nicely  planting  our  seeds,  but  one 
morning  when  we  awoke  we  thought,  as  Melancholy  Jaques,  surely 
another  flood  had  come,  for  when  we  went  down  that  morning  we  found 
only  a  few  of  the  seeds  had  remained  in  the  ark  of  safety,  for  most  of 
them  were  swimming  on  top  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Austin  went  right  to  work 
teaching  us  what  good  drainage  is,  and  how  to  have  good  drainage. 

Abiding  by  the  laws  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  gardens  have  been  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  farm.  But  to  us  the  most  important 
reasons  for  this  removal  is  shown  in  the  fact  the  rest  of  the  girls  do  not 
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help  the  Seniors  cultivate  their  gardens  as  heretofore  when  they  adjoined 
the  patch  of  luscious  strawberries. 

Though  we  can  no  longer  say  that  stolen  berries  are  the  sweetest,  and 
though  we  sigh  for  our  gardens  to  be  smaller,  we  still  work  and  gaily  sing : 

"Hoe,  hoe,  hoe  your  row, 

Through  the  summer's  heat; 
Merrily,  merrily;   cheerily,  cheerily, 
Raising  beans  and  beets." 

Lizzie  Smith. 


Our  Class  Flowers 

The  class  flower  of  the  Class  of  1914  was  sweet  pea.  When  they  passed 
out  of  school,  they  kindly  willed  this  flower  and  their  colors  to  us,  the 
Class  of  1918.  We  were  very  proud  of  this  flower  because  it  means 
loyalty.  We  have  cultivated  this  flower  each  year  since,  and  each 
year  have  tried  to  make  our  bed  larger.  As  our  class  was  large  and  we 
wanted  each  member  to  be  able  to  sport  sweet  peas,  we  decided  to  plant 
ten  ounces.  The  snow  and  rains  of  December,  1917,  prevented  us 
from  planting  them  early.  February,  1918,  was  not  much  better  than 
December.  Notwithstanding  the  first  pretty  day  that  came  we  went  out 
full  of  vigor  and  interest  to  get  them  in  the  ground.  We  planted  a  row 
on  each  side  of  the  walk  to  the  tennis  court.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
class  colors — purple  and  white — and  some  in  mixed  colors. 

Although  these  were  planted  later  than  usual  they  seemed  to  realize 
it,  and  wasted  no  time  and  effort  in  coming  up.  They  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  sweet  peas  growing  on  the  campus  which  were 
planted  much  earlier.  With  this  in  mind  they  put  forth  every  effort 
to  show  the  class  that  they  were  trying  to  do  as  well  as  the  older  ones. 
This  flower  and  color  has  pleased  us  all  so  well  that  one  hundred  and  ten 
outgoing  Seniors  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  this  "Our  Class  Flower." 

When  we  left  in  June  of  1917  for  our  summer  vacation,  there  was  one 
perennial  sweet  pea  which  had  come  up  by  the  side  of  the  tennis  court. 
This  vine  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wire  which  was  about  eight  feet 
high.  It  was  in  full  bloom.  We  learned  from  some  of  our  class  which 
stayed  here  during  the  summer  term  that  the  vine  never  ceased  to  bloom 
all  the  summer.  They  often  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  more 
vines  to  accompany  this  one.  With  this  in  mind  we  planted  one  ounce 
along  with  this  one  so  that  each  member  of  the  summer  school,  students 
and  faculty,  might  have  a  relic  from  the  outgoing  Class  of  1918. 

Bettie  S.  Allen. 
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After  teaching  my  allotted  number  of  years  I,  Ruth  Cooke,  was  drawn 
into  a  life  which  broadened  beyond  my  fondest  dreams.  Having  been  a 
leader  of  women  of  America  who  had  accomplished  so  much  during  the 
war,  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  investigate  the  character  of 
work  being  done  by  the  women  of  1928.  This  data  was  to  be  compiled 
into  History.  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  represent  the  Eastern  Section 
of  the  United  States  and  work  with  the  representative  of  the  Western 
Section.    We  were  to  meet  at  Washington  to  start  this  investigation. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  reached  my  destination,  anxious  to  find  the 
distinguished  person  who  was  to  be  my  colleague.  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
ere  I  saw  a  stout,  distinguished  looking  lady  approaching.  As  she  came 
closer,  and  as  I  got  a  more  minute  view  of  her  face,  who  should  I  find 
but  my  old  class-mate,  Rebecca  Pegues !  So  she  had  been  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  West.  Ere  we  could  discuss  the  great  problem  before  us,  we 
found  ourselves  reliving  the  days  at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  We  hereby  resolved 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  for  any  signs  of  our  classmates. 

Some  of  our  work  led  us  to  the  city  of  Washington;  this  con- 
sisted of  a  report  from  woman's  work  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
famous  case  of  a  man  who  had  attempted  to  marry  before  he  was  thirty- 
one  was  being  argued.  It  was  a  test  of  that  famous  case  that  had  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Imagine  my  delight  when 
I  discovered  the  lawyers  were  ISTannie  Clapp  and  Sadie  Thompson. 

As  we  boarded  a  street  car,  very  suddenly  Rebecca  seized  me  by  the 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  motorwoman.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes; 
there  was  Louise  Mewborne  skillfully  managing  the  car.  She  directed  us 
to  the  other  end,  and  there  we  found  Lizzie  Smith  as  conductor.  Surely 
war  has  wrought  no  greater  change !  Both  took  places  of  men  in  war 
days  and  never  gave  up  their  jobs.  We  later  took  the  aero  express  for 
a  flying  visit  to  the  great  Metropolis,  and  who  should  the  pilot  be  but 
Irene  Wiggins.  She  told  us  that  at  the  Arlington  Radio  Station  we 
would  find  Mattie  White  breaking  the  record  as  a  wireless  messenger. 
This  did  not  surprise  us,  for  al  school  Mattie  had  the  rep  for  exceeding 
the  tongue  speed  limit. 

Our  next  post  of  duty  was  in  a  small  town.  This  business  transacted, 
we  inquired  into  the  community  affairs  and  found  that  Elizabeth 
Hutchins  was  drawing  a  fat  salary  as  general  manager  of  the  whole  com- 
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rnunity.  Think  of  the  time  when  we  dehated  the  city  manager !  In  this 
same  village  we  found  Gladys  Yates,  teaching  as  hard  as  the  year  before 
entering  the  Training  School.  Psychology  tells  us  "early  formed  habits 
are  hard  to  break." 

Our  next  trip  was  in  an  automobile.  We  were  suddenly  made  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  even  in  this  age  of  wonderful  inventions  the  prob- 
lem of  tire  puncturing  had  not  been  solved.  While  waiting  here  our  eyes 
were  attracted  to  a  little  bungalow  set  off  to  itself  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river.  This  picture  appealed  to  our  instinct  of  curiosity  and  led  us  to 
investigate.  We  knew  it  must  be  some  of  our  classmates,  for  the  plan 
looked  like  one  we  had  seen  drawn  on  Civics  class.  The  plan  was  Thelma 
White's,  and  coming  nearer  I  recognized  the  young  man  on  the  porch  as 
being  the  one  whom  I  had  seen  nervous  and  restless  on  one  eventful 
night  at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 

The  car  being  repaired,  we  resumed  our  journey.  As  we  entered  the 
town  our  creaking,  rattling  car  caused  all  attention  to  be  turned  in  our 
direction.  As  we  expected,  the  unsympathetic  looking  cop  who  had  been 
peacefully  sleeping  on  the  corner  came  up  and  demanded  a  fine  for  dis- 
turbing his  slumbers.  This  cop  proved  to  be  a  woman  in  trouserettes, 
and  was  no  other  than  Lola  Gurley. 

We  returned  to  Washington  and  took  the  aero  express  and  landed  in 
New  York.  Our  work  would  keep  us  here  several  days,  so  we  immedi- 
ately sought  a  hotel.  Lolling  in  the  woman's  lobby,  I  overheard  a  bride 
and  groom  talking.  Soon  two  others  joined  them,  and  as  they  turned 
we  recognized  Violet  Stilley  and  Nell  Ray.  They  told  me  they  had  had 
a  double  wedding.    Ten  years !    Better  late  than  never. 

Before  beginning  our  investigation  we  decided  to  go  to  the  theater, 
but  hardly  noticed  what  the  play  was.  On  entering  we  could  feel  that 
an  air  of  expectancy  pervaded  the  building.  We  followed  the  enraptured 
gaze  and  there,  standing  behind  the  footlights,  with  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  professionals,  as  they  were,  was  Elizabeth  Hathaway  and  Mattie 
Poindexter  in  "As  You  Like  It."    The  same  Rosalind,  the  same  Orlando  ! 

The  next  day  we  visited  many  apartment  houses.  Entering  one  of 
these  we  were  shown  to  an  apartment  owned  by  Mrs.  Monroe  Evans. 
Soon  the  esteemed  lady  herself  approached,  and  as  she  entered  I  recog- 
nized Elizabeth  Evans.  Salutations  over,  she  explained  that  she  and 
Monroe  had  finally  agreed  to  cease  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations, 
with  the  understanding  that  she  should  keep  her  name.  We  found  that 
three  other  classmates,  Huldah  Barnes,  Thelma  Bryan,  and  Vera  Bunch, 
had  started  their  journey  upon  matrimonial  seas  and  were  living  in  this 
same  house.  We  had  almost  a  class  reunion  and  gained  valuable  infor- 
mation for  statistics. 

A  subdivision  of  our  work,  conducted  by  the  women  of  the  South,  was 
to  meet  in  Richmond,  so  our  next  work  was  there.  We  went  to  the 
Woman's  Building  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  meeting  to  be  called 
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to  order,  for  we  had  heard  so  much  ahout  the  wonderful  work  of  its 
president.  Finally  she  arose,  and  there  standing  before  us  was  Ida 
Walters.  No  wonder  they  had  accomplished  wonders  with  her  as  leader. 
After  the  meeting  a  tall  young  woman,  representing  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina,  spoke  to  us.  When  we  failed  to  recognize  her,  she  told 
us  she  was  Lucye  Jenkins,  and  that  Yiola  Williams  was  there,  represent- 
ing the  western  section. 

One  of  the  boasts  of  Richmond  was  its  recently  built  hospital  and  its 
woman  surgeon.  We  were  determined  to  see  her,  and  on  entering  waited 
only  a  few  minutes,  for  the  famous  surgeon  appeared.  The  meeting  was 
not  as  formal  as  it  should  have  been  according  to  our  positions,  for  the 
surgeon  was  Estelle  Jones. 

We  were  requested  to  witness  the  spectacular  event  of  the  year.  The 
women  of  the  universities  of  the  North  and  South  were  to  play  basket- 
ball the  next  day  for  the  championship.  As  the  players  took  their  posi- 
tions on  opposite  sides  our  hearts  skipped  a  beat  for  there  on  one  side 
were  Una  Brogden,  Lena  Griffin,  and  Alexa  Alford.  On  the  other  were 
Alice  Outland,  Jessie  Howard,  and  Ruth  Fenton.  Finally  it  was  over, 
and  the  pale  faces  of  the  defeated  took  us  back  to  two  similar  occasions 
at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  when  the  Senior  Class  walked  off  with  colors  flying. 

We  went  from  here  to  Hopewell,  not  the  big  powder  plant  any  longer, 
but  a  big  peace  industrial  plant.  There  we  found  Gladys  Nelson,  Olive 
Lang,  and  Roberta  Floyd  doing  patrol  duty. 

We  reached  Norfolk  by  noon.  Our  business  having  been  transacted, 
we  looked  for  entertainment.  Having  received  a  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  a  big  social  affair  that  night,  we  accepted.  The  costumes  were 
attractive,  changed  most  assuredly  from  what  they  were  in  our  school 
days,  but  still  beautiful.  A  shimmering  gown  of  satin,  the  color  of  the 
wearer's  hair,  impressed  us  most.  When  her  suitors  scattered  sufficiently 
to  allow  us  a  sight,  whom  should  we  recognize  but  Pat  Farmer.  Her 
ambition  was  at  last  realized,  a  society  butterfly ! 

Later  there  was  great  excitement,  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  a 
diamond  comb,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  vanity  case.  A  pickpocket 
among  the  guests !  A  detective  appeared ;  a  hush  fell  over  the  crowd. 
As  the  detective  began  investigating  we  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  for 
memories  thronged  back  of  nights  long  ago;  the  detective  was  Miss 
Arley  Moore. 

Glancing  over  the  morning  paper  we  were  impressed  with  the  edi- 
torial page,  and  glancing  up  to  see  what  the  editor's  name  could  be,  we 
were  not  surprised  to  see  Elsie  Morgan.  Indeed,  the  training  received 
on  the  Quarterly  staff  had  "carried  over." 

Swiftly  the  distance  between  Norfolk  and  Raleigh  was  covered.  While 
having  luncheon  at  a  restaurant  a  signboard  across  the  street  caught  our 
eye.  It  read :  "Patterson  and  McGlohon,  Ladies'  Hairdressing  and 
Manicuring.     Have  your  hair  dressed  while  you  wait."     Burwell  and 
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Ethel  had  set  up  a  business  of  their  own.  Just  below  this  we  saw  another 
sign:  "Dr.  Jackson,  Dentist."  We  always  knew  Willie  was  a  hundred 
per  cent  efficient,  but  we  never  dreamed  of  finding  her  in  this  work. 
Passing  a  music  store  we  heard  a  beautiful  voice  singing  on  a  victrola — 
a  voice  which  excelled  Melba,  Farrar,  or  Gluck.  We  listened  enraptured ; 
at  the  end  we  looked  on  the  record  and  what  we  saw  caused  as  to  utter 
exclamations.  It  was  Lullah  Garnette  Ballance.  But  the  world  was 
missing  what  had  charmed  us  most,  the  graceful  gestures  and  varied 
expressions. 

Our  mission  was  not  ended  until  we  visited  Wake  Forest.  There  is  a 
one-room  building  on  the  edge  of  the  campus  we  found  Minnie  Exum 
Sugg.  She  told  us  that  she  taught  here  in  the  winter,  conducted  a  class 
in  farming  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  summer,  and  during  vacation  studied 
law  at  Trinity. 

We  could  never  leave  North  Carolina  without  visiting  our  Alma  Mater. 
The  people  had  fully  realized  the  merit  of  the  work  done  here,  for  the 
school  was  enlarged  to  three  times  the  original  size.  We  realized  that 
it  would  be  sad  to  enter  and  find  so  many  strange  faces,  but  we  screwed 
our  courage  to  the  sticking  place  and  walked  in.  All  the  girls'  faces  were 
strange,  but  when  the  matron  of  East  Dormitory  walked  in  it  was  Ethel 
Smith.  We  found  that  Louise  Croom  was  working  with  Miss  Beaman 
in  the  Infirmary,  also  that  Helen  Lyon  was  teaching  Voice  here.  Surely 
practicing  mouth  positions  before  the  glass  had  worked  wonders  for 
Helen ! 

Out  of  a  clear  sky  came  orders  to  go  immediately  to  the  far  west. 
Again,  we  took  the  aero  express  and  landed  at  the  first  post  of  duty.  This 
time  we  trusted  a  man  to  give  us  the  data  we  sought.  He  gave  us  some 
information;  then,  supposing  we  had  heard  of  the  great  work  of  the 
teachers  of  his  community,  he  sung  their  praises  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
He  told  us  Misses  Cora  Lancaster,  Irene  Fleming,  Bettie  Allen,  and 
Flora  Barnes  were  their  names.  Four  together !  What  pride  we  felt 
in  knowing  our  class  was  shedding  its  rays  of  light  in  the  West.  We 
learned  from  these  girls  that  we  should  find  other  representatives  from 
our  class  a  few  miles  farther.  On  we  went.  Our  curiosity  was  satisfied 
when  we  saw  in  bold  letters  over  an  office  door,  "Allen  and  Robinson, 
Attorneys  at  Law."  Bernie  and  Camille  had  followed  up  their  tendencies 
nourished  by  the  inter-society  committee  meetings  at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  They 
told  us  that  farther  on  we  would  find  Ethel  Stanfield  as  treasurer  of  a 
big  firm  dealing  in  athletic  goods.  Instantly  there  flashed  over  our 
minds  Monday  mornings  for  nine  months  and  a  business  visit  from 
Ethel ! 

But  business  must  come  before  pleasure,  so  we  proceeded  on  horseback 
to  the  next  village,  away  back  in  the  Rockies.  Passing  along  a  deserted 
looking  road,  we  noticed  a  dilapidated  house  nestling  in  the  woods.  We 
stopped  to  ask  for  water.    In  answer  to  our  knock  a  tall,  thin,  miserable 
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looking  young  woman  came  to  the  door.  After  giving  us  the  water  she 
seemed  inclined  to  talk.  We  questioned  her  concerning  her  solitude. 
She  gave  us  the  whole  tragedy  of  her  life,  and  wound  up  by  saying, 
"And  then  he  married  a  French  girl,"  then  burst  into  tears.  We  asked 
her  name,  and  imagine  our  surprise  when  she  said  "Ellen  Renfrow." 

Next  we  were  to  investigate  the  Hoover  Kitchen  in  Denver.  For 
never  since  the  war  again  would  we  revert  to  extravagance.  As  we 
entered  a  very  tall  woman  was  trying  to  convince  the  manager  that  a 
large  amount  of  cayenne  pepper  in  cakes  improved  both  flavor  and 
texture,  not  to  mention  making  them  more  appetizing.  Failing  to  make 
her  point,  she  turned  abruptly,  and  I  recognized  Sarah  Williams !  The 
raptures  of  meeting  over,  we  exchanged  experiences,  explained  our  work ; 
and  she  added  to  our  data  by  telling  us  of  Fannie  Bishop's  success  as 
dietitian  in  this  same  place. 

Our  mission  in  the  West  ended  with  San  Francisco.  We  were  to  visit 
the  woman  who  was  trying  to  get  a  patent  on  an  idea  that  was  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  world.  In  response  to  our  knock  we  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Estelle  Moore,  who  was  busily  at  work.  She  told 
us  the  patent  she  wished  was  on  a  device  she  had  worked  out  to  get  a 
large  body  of  people  to  agree  upon  one  thing.  Another  evidence  of  our 
helping  the  world  by  our  own  experience.  In  a  few  moments  her  secre- 
tary came  in,  and  she  was  no  other  than  Sallie  Tyler.  Sallie  told  us 
that  Sallie  J.  Williams  and  India  Elliot  were  pilots  on  submarines  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  We  also  learned  that  Lelah  Parker  had 
overcome  all  difficulties  and  was  now  supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Our  work  was  now  ended,  and  we  were  satisfied  with  the  information 
gained ;  but  there  were  some  of  the  1918  girls  we  had  not  seen  or  heard  of. 

We  landed  in  JSTew  York  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement  caused  by  a 
new  masterpiece  in  art ;  a  rival  of  Mona  Lisa.  We  heard  exclamations 
of  "Who  could  have  been  the  model?"  We  glanced  up  at  the  picture, 
and  by  its  side  was  the  other  with  still  a  more  heavenly  smile.  But  wait, 
we  needed  only  another  glimpse  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  poser  was 
our  own  Bess  Tillitt !  How  our  minds  whirled  back  to  kodak  days  and 
Bess's  smile ! 

Success  being  with  us  so  far,  we  dared  not  stop  until  we  had  accounted 
for  the  other  members.  To  this  end  we  began  work.  Up  to  this  time 
we  had  found  none  of  the  class  engaged  in  Red  Cross  work.  This  was 
unusual  as  the  class  of  1918  began  the  Red  Cross  movement  at  school. 

Our  first  investigation  relieved  us  of  this  feeling,  for  we  found  at  the 
head  of  a  big  hospital  in  France  Sophia  Jarman,  with  the  aid  of  Sadie 
Dew,  Eula  Peterson,  Clellie  Ferrell,  and  May  Renfrow,  rendering  a 
great  service  to  France.  Sophia  Cooper  was  there  before  war  closed, 
but  was  missing  after  a  soldier  boy  was  told  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
duties. 
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We  found,  also,  that  Mattie  Paul  and  Blanche  Atwater  were  doing  a 
great  work  for  Belgian  mothers,  for  they  had  established  a  kindergarten 
where  the  babies  were  left  while  their  mothers  worked. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  America  realized  that  something  must  be  done 
towards  civilization,  for  we  had  to  build  up  the  civilization  that  had 
been  uprooted  by  Germany.  So  again  we  were  not  surprised  when  we 
found  that  Agnes  Hunt,  Annie  Bridgman,  Lillian  Shoulars,  and  Sallie 
Best  represented  our  class  in  this  reconstruction  work. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  are  married,  but  in  these  new  times  women 
hold  their  jobs  just  the  same. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  working  class  has  scattered  all  over  the  nation, 
and  wherever  they  go  they  are  still  working. 

Ruth  Cooke. 
Rebecca  Pegues. 


Heroines  of  War-fare 

Gay  we  sit  at  the  food-line  trenchers 
Feeding  full  on  Hoover  war-fare ; 

Murmuring  not  when  zealous  wrenchers 
Snatch  more  food  for  "over  there." 

Wheat — We'd  none  of  thee ! 
Sweets — Begone  with  thee ! 
Beef — Get  thee  behind  me ! 
Fats — Do  not  remind  me! 

You're  for  the  front  line  trenches 
And  for  our  friends,  the  Frenchies, 
Heroes  of  real  warfare. 


"C"  Class 


School  A  ctivities 

Classes 

Because  the  janitors  were  called  to  service  the  Junior 
Class  as  Company  "C"  has  taken  the  work  in  charge. 
They  are  to  use  the  money  for  buying  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  They  offered 
the  suggestion  that  this  training  would  be  valuable  for  the  pupils  of  the 
public  school. 

At  the  first  regular  class  meeting  after  Christmas  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Class  asked  military  training  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Leon  R.  Meadows,  who  had  just  returned  from  three  months 
at  Camp  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  last  fall.  The  class  realized  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  which  is  not  afforded  by  many  schools ;  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  the  only  company  organized  in  a  girls'  school  in  the  State.  In 
the  beginning,  two  squads  of  eight  each  were  chosen  for  corporals.  These 
were  given  all  the  movements  of  the  drill  which  they  practiced  in  the 
recreation  hall.  Each  corporal  then  took  a  squad  of  girls  from  the  class 
and  had  the  responsibility  of  training  the  eight.  Then  all  the  squads 
were  combined  into  Company  "C,"  and  drilled  for  a  number  of  days 
together.  The  company  then  elected  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants.  The 
following  were  elected :  Lois  Hester,  captain ;  Rena  Harrison,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  Beulah  Thomas,  second  lieutenant. 

At  present  they  are  giving  training  to  the  members  of  the  "A"  class. 
This  class  gets  much  enjoyment  out  of  this  and  are  pondering  over  the 
hikes  that  Company  "C"  is  going  to  take  them  on.  When  on  these  hikes 
they  are  to  go  in  rout  order.  They  expect  to  take  their  first  hike  soon, 
and  most  of  their  time  will  be  spent  on  Greenville  Heights.  Nothing  has 
served  better  to  bring  out  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  class. 
All  are  intensely  interested.  As  a  result  they  have  learned  the  value  of 
strict  military  discipline  and  exercise  in  open  air  and  sunshine.  The 
training  has  added  much  to  the  development  of  school  pride  in  the  class. 
On  account  of  military  training,  Company  "C"  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
Liberty  Loan  Parade  on  "Liberty  Loan  Day"  in  Greenville. 


The  members  of  the  Junior  Class  conducted  chapel  exercises  Satur- 
day, April  27,  1918,  after  the  regular  devotional  exercises.  Miss  Annie 
Wilkinson,  president  of  the  class,  explained  that  the  program  was  one  of 
Spring,  then  the  class  sang  "Spring  is  Here."  Miss  Ruby  Giles,  in  her 
delightful  manner,  read  "I  Am  Spring" ;  a  spring  selection  was  played  on 
the  victrola ;  an  instrumental  duet  was  played  by  Misses  Mary  Hart  and 
Elizabeth  Spier;  a  duet,  "I  Know  a  Bank,''  was  sung  by  Misses  Ethel 
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Staucill  and  Sue  Best  Morrill ;  a  reading,  "Spring  Is  Coming/'  by  Miss 
Marion  Morrison,  a  chorus  by  the  class,  and  then  a  Spring  Dance  by 
twelve  girls  completed  the  program. 


This  year  the  "F"  Class  is  the  smallest  class  that  has 
"F"  Class 

ever  been  in  school.    Before  Christmas  there  were  only 

8  members  and  now  there  are  12.     Although  the  class  is  very  small  it 

has  been  very  active  in  war  work. 

On  the  22d  of  February  they  gave  a  George  Washington  Birthday 
Party  on  which  they  realized  the  neat  sum  of  $22.50.  This  money  was 
to  be  turned  into  War  Savings  Stamps. 

At  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  class  they  decided  to  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps  with  the  money  that  is  usually  spent  for  a  class  banner. 
With  this  money  and  the  money  from  the  Washington  party  they  were 
enabled  to  buy  twenty-five  War  Savings  Stamps. 

The  "F's"  are  also  active  in  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross  and  in  bandage- 
making  work. 


B"  Class 


The  "B"  Class  has  been  unusually  busy  in  many 
kinds  of  activities,  especially  in  patriotic  service  and 
athletics.  During  the  first  part  of  the  War  Savings  Stamps  campaign 
they  organized  a  "Thrift  Club."  Several  girls  pledged  themselves  to 
buy  Thrift  Stamps  with  the  money  that  they  had  been  spending  for 
candy,  cold  drinks,  and  other  luxuries. 

On  the  5th  of  February  they  added  to  their  class  dues  and  paid  for 
their  $50  Liberty  Loan  Bond. 

The  "B,"  or  Second- Year  Professional  Class,  entertained  their  sister 
classes  on  the  evening  of  May  4  by  presenting  to  them  the  play 
"Whiskers."  They  started  out  well  in  dramatics.  The  members  of  the 
cast  were :  Caroline  Fitzgerald,  Mildred  Thompson,  Lula  Wade,  Eloise 
Tarkenton,  Ruth  Livermon,  Mildred  Maupin,  Olive  Grady,  Lucile  Pugh, 
Gladys  Baugham,  and  Callie  Ruffin. 


The  "A"  Class  is  busy  drilling  on  the  fair  days  that 
we  are  having  now.     They  are  talking  about  the  good 
times  that  they  are  going  to  have  on  their  "hike"  that  they  are  soon 
to  take. 

The  "A,"  or  First- Year  Academic  Class,  presented  an  interesting 
program  at  assembly  period  on  May  20,  giving  four  episodes  from  the 
Middle  Ages : 
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1.  The  Story  of  Charlemagne's  School. 

2.  Knighting  of  a  Squire. 

3.  A  Feudal  Ceremony. 

4.  The  news  of  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  monastery. 

This  class  has  been  studying  the  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  during  this 
quarter,  and  this  program  was  for  the  purpose  of  vitalizing  the  work  in 
History. 

On  the  evening  of  May  20  the  class  entertained  their  sister  class,  the 
Juniors,  by  presenting  the  play,  "Pickled  Pollywog." 

Thelma  Bryan-,  'IS. 


Societies 

The  sixth  annual  debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  of  the  Train- 
ing School,  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the  Sidney  Lanier,  was  held  Satur- 
day evening,  March  23,  1918.  The  Poe  Society  had  the  affirmative  side 
and  the  Lanier  Society  the  negative  side. 

The  query  was,  "Resolved,  That  the  commission  form  of  municipal 
government  is  better  than  the  city  manager  plan."  The  negative  side 
won. 

The  debaters  from  the  Poe  Society  were  Misses  Sue  Best  Morrill  and 
Mary  McLain.  The  debaters  from  the  Lanier  Society  were  Misses  Ruby 
Giles  and  Laura  Newton. 

The  debates  were  unusually  interesting  and  so  evenly  matched  that 
the  audience  was  kept  in  suspense  through  the  whole  evening  up  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Wright  presented  the  loving  cup  to  Miss  Camille  Robin- 
son, president  of  the  Lanier  Society. 

The  west  side  of  the  hall  was  decorated  with  Lanier  colors  and  pen- 
nants and  the  east  with  red  and  white  flowers  and  pennants  of  the  Poes. 

The  contest  between  the  two  sides  of  the  hall  as  to  which  could  give 
the  best  yells  and  songs  was  an  interesting  introduction  to  the  evening. 

The  "honorable  judges"  were  Messrs.  Harry  Skinner,  Hoy  Taylor, 
and  D.  M.  Clark. 

The  two  societies  have  bought  one  loving  cup  to  be  given  to  the 
society  that  wins  in  the  big  annual  debate.  The  name  of  the  winning 
society  and  the  year  is  to  be  engraved  each  time. 

Violet  Stilley,  'IS. 


Among   the   enjoyable   programs    presented   by   the 

Lanier  Society  was  one  in  which  Miss   Thurman  of 

Raleigh,  coach  of  the  Senior  Play,  gave  several  readings.     Among  her 

readings  was  "Madam  Butterfly,"  arranged  as  a  monologue,  which  she 

gave  in  a  charming  manner. 
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On  the  evening  of  April  13th,  Miss  Ruby  Giles  was  elected  president 
of  the  Lanier  Society,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Speir  was  elected  Business 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

On  the  evening  of  March  4th  the  Lairer  Society  presented  the  play, 
"Girls  of  1776/'  to  the  Poe  Society.  So  well  did  the  girls  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  play  that  the  audience  could  well  imagine  that  they  had 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  1776. 

The  cast  of  characters  were  as  follows : 

Madam  Evelyn  Mayfield,  wife  of  Colonel  May  field  of  the  British  Army, 

Blanche  Atwatee 

Amanda  and  Helen,  her  daughters Katherine  Allen,  Nelle  Ray 

Barbara  Steele,  "Betty  Siveet,"  her  niece Elizabeth  Hathaway 

Dolly  Darrah,  the  friend  of  Barbara Annie  Wilkinson 

"Grandmere"  Mayfield,  mother  of  Colonel  Mayfield Lillian  Shoulars 

Honor  Drake,  a  staunch  loyalist Elizabeth  Spelr 

Amanda  Van  Dresser,  the  friend  of  Amanda Lena  Griffin 

Jacqueline  Marie  Valcartier,  a  French  Canadian,  a  girl  of  fallen  fortune, 

Grandmere' s  attendant  Gladys  Howell 

Betsy  Ross   Mary  Johnson 

SLAVES 

Troubles  Rebecca  Peques 

Chloe    Orene   Hollowell 

Minerva Fannie  Bishop 

Dassy    Ethel  McGlohon 

Guests  for  tbe  Sewing  Bee  in  Act  I  and  for  the  Ball  in  Act  III: 
Ruby  Giles  Ethel  Stancell 

Annie  Gray  Stokes  Mary  Lee  Gallop 

Lyda  Tyson  Willie  Whson 

The  success  of  this  play  was  due  to  Jessie  Howard,  who  was  general 
manager  and  coach  of  the  play.  She  was  assisted  in  coaching  the  play 
by  Miss  Maupin.  Lena  Griffin,  '18. 


Since  the  last  time  we  have  told  you  of  what  we 
Poes  .        .  . 

have  been  doing  in  the  Poe  Society  we  have  had  many 

interesting  programs. 

Of  course  the  Inter-society  Debate  was  the  greatest  of  all  events. 
Both  sides  did  splendid  debating,  but  both  sides  could  not  win.  We  lost, 
so  the  judges  said ;  and  we  lost,  so  we  say,  with  no  hard  feelings  toward 
anybody. 

In  the  arranging  of  the  programs  the  committee  has  endeavored  to 
vary  them  by  having  two  different  types  each  month.  They  have  done 
this  by  having  a  light  drama  at  one  meeting  with  a  literary  one  follow- 
ing, or  a  literary  one  followed  by  a  musical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  programs : 
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1.  Vocal  Solo Sue  Best  Morrill 

2.  Talk,  "What  Society  Should  Mean  to  Us" Miss  Ray 

3.  Instrumental  Solo   Bess  Tillitt 

4.  Vocal  Solo Helen  Lyon 

5.  Recitation  Winnie  Smith 

6.  Vocal  Solo    Lula  Ballance 

St.  Valentine's  Program: 

1.  A  Tableau— showing  the  luck  of  "old-fashioned"  lovers. 
The  characters: 

The  Girl Sue  Best  Morrill 

The  Man Frances  McAdams 

The  Girl's  Mother Iola  Finch 

The  Girl's  Father Fannie  Mae  Finch 

Cupid    Mildred  Frye 

2.  Dance  with  the  hearts. 

(This  was  very  pretty.  The  girls  wore  white  dresses  with 
red  paper  hearts  as  a  decoration.  Each  girl  had  a  single  paper 
heart  as  a  crown.) 

3.  Valentine  Story   Winnie  Smith 

The  "Annual  Poe  Program,"  as  well  as  several  light  debates,  were 
much  enjoyed.  The  Poe  Program  consisted  of  the  reading  of  selections 
from  Poe's  works  by  various  students  and  a  very  interesting  talk, 
"Articles  Relating  to  Poe's  Life,"  by  Miss  Morris.  We  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  having  three  vocal  students,  Misses  Lyon,  Morrill, 
and  Ballance,  as  members  who  have  contributed  much  towards  the  success 
of  the  programs. 

Miss  Lois  Hester,  as  President,  will  guide  the  Society  next  year,  and 
Miss  Mattie  McArthur  will  be  our  representative  in  the  Quarterly 
work  next  year  as  Editor-in-Chief. 

Let  us  all  say,  "We  thank  you.  You  have  made  a  fine  president,  Miss 
Estelle  Jones" ;  for  this  is  indeed  true  of  our  ex-president. 

The  Society  has  purchased  a  $100  Liberty  Bond,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  used  in  beautifying  the  school.  Violet  Stilley,  '18. 


Y.  w.  a  A. 

Report  of  I  consider  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  been  sent 

teer  Conference  as  a  delegate  from  our  association  to  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Conference  which  was  held  at  Elon  College, 
March  8,  9,  10.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  of  such  gatherings  that  has 
been  held  in  jSTorth  Carolina.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  God  was 
with  us  right  through  the  session,  the  hearty  response  in  the  matter  of 
life  decisions  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  being  the  most  encouraging 
evidences. 
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At  the  Conference  there  were  Student  Volunteers  and  delegates  from 
various  departments  of  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  fourteen  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  other 
schools  above  high  school  grades  of  North  Carolina;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  were  many  visitors  and  out-of-college  Volunteers. 

The  problems  of  the  Missionary  Study  classes,  the  Bible  Study  work, 
and  the  Student  Volunteer  Bands  were  discussed,  and  accurate  reports 
of  the  work  that  was  being  done  along  these  lines  were  given  by  the  stu- 
dents. In  this  way  we  found  out  what  others  were  doing,  and  were  able 
to  exchange  ideas  and  get  information  from  them.  Plans  for  the  coming 
year's  work  were  made,  and  each  delegation  was  requested  to  draw  up 
a  policy  of  what  they  expected  to  do  with  the  ideas  and  information 
obtained  at  the  Conference. 

The  chief  speakers  of  the  Conference  were  the  following  returned  mis- 
sionaries: Dr.  J.  "W.  Bradley  of  China,  Dr.  J.  M.  Woods  of  China, 
Dr.  M.  A.  Wilson  of  Japan,  Dr.  Clarence  Usher  of  Turkey,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lovell  Murry  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Usher's  address,  "Turkey's  Challenge  to  Volunteers,"  impressed 
me  more  than  any  other.  He  was  in  Turkey  in  1914  when  the  war 
began.  He  told  us  how  the  Christian  mission  was  destroyed,  and  how 
the  hospital  and  schools  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Usher  barely 
escaped,  and  he  with  thousands  of  other  people  set  out  on  a  nine  days 
journey  to  Russia.  Many  of  the  people  starved  on  the  way.  Dr.  Usher 
himself  contracted  a  dreadful  disease  from  water  that  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  enemy.  All  that  he  told  us  of  the  war,  the  mission  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  Turkey,  and  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
when  the  war  is  over,  was  soul-thrilling.  I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  given 
you  a  glimpse  of  it. 

The  dominating  idea  throughout  the  Conference  was  that  of  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  and  growing  out  of  the  present  world 
conditions. 

I  saw  as  never  before  that  this  is  another  period  of  Renaissance.  We 
are  no  longer  just  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  but  citizens  of  the  world ; 
and  we  must  become  aware  of  the  change  and  meet  it  in  the  right  way. 
Religion  is  trying  to  revolutionize  society.  The  educational  ideas  are 
changing,  moral  ideas  have  arisen,  and  old  standards  are  disappearing. 
The  doors  of  the  Mohammadens  and  the  doors  of  China  are  open  to  us. 

The  calls  for  missionaries  are  more  than  can  be  supplied.  And  now 
the  call  has  come  to  the  American  students  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
world  task,  for  we  are  truly  the  ones  on  whom  this  great  opportunity  and 
task  falls.  Iola  Finch,  '17, 

Delegate. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  services  on  the  fourth  Sunday  night  in  March 

News  were  conducted  by  the  old  and  new  cabinet  members. 

The  former  president  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  things  that  she  and  her 
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cabinet  had  tried  to  do  this  past  year.  After  this  the  new  president, 
Bonnie  Howard,  took  charge  of  the  meeting. 

The  new  cabinet  members  are  the  following:  President,  Bonnie 
Howard ;  Vice-President,  Lois  Hester ;  Secretary,  Laura  Newton ;  Treas- 
urer, Mildred  Maupin;  Chairman  of  Mission  Study  Committee,  Marion 
Morrison;  Chairman  of  Social  Committee,  Annie  Gray  Stokes;  Chair- 
man of  Bible  Study  Committee,  Mary  McLain;  Chairman  of  Music 
Committee,  Ivy  Modlin;  Chairman  of  Sunshine  Committee,  Caroline 
Fitzgerald ;  Chairman  of  Room  Committee,  Carrie  Evans ;  Chairman 
of  Association  News,  Mary  Hart. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  the  17th  of  February  were  conducted 
by  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Greenville,  Judge  F.  M.  Wooten. 
His  subject  was  "Strength."  He  brought  out  the  importance  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  here  in  school,  saying  that  through  this,  by  cooperating 
with  others,  the  girls  could  gain  strength  that  would  carry  over  into  days 
when  each  would  have  to  work  alone,  and  a  strength  which  would  help 
them  to  meet  the  opposition  and  indifference  which  they  would  have  to 
face  in  the  communities  in  which  they  teach.  His  talk  was  richly  illus- 
trated with  examples  of  strength  in  Bible  characters  and  failures  because 
of  spiritual  weakness. 

The  special  music  of  the  evening  was  a  vocal  solo,  "One  Sweetly 
Solemn  Thought,"  by  Miss  Ethel  Stancell ;  a  piano  solo,  "A  Song  of  the 
Jasmine,"  by  Miss  Cora  Lancaster,  and  "A  Song  of  Victory,"  by  the 
choir. 

The  services  were  conducted  on  February  24  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  by  a  group  of  students.  Misses  Marion  Morrison,  Bonnie 
Howard,  and  Daisy  Fuqua  told  the  story  of  the  first  American  Baptist 
missionaries  to  India.  The  story  was  well  told  and  gave  some  idea  of  the 
hardships  which  the  first  missionaries  had  to  endure.  It  was  very  im- 
pressive, and  the  interest  of  all  the  listeners  was  held  to  the  end. 

After  this  story,  Iola  Finch  gave  a  brief  explanation  concerning  the 
mission  classes  which  were  to  be  organized  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  urged 
all  the  girls  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  work  to  join  one  of  the  classes. 

A  vocal  solo,  "Vision  of  Eden,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Lula  Ballance. 

The  Mission  Study  classes  have  been  more  successful  than  usual  this 
year.  The  girls  have  been  interested  in  the  work  and  have  attended  in 
large  numbers.  Miss  Mills  spent  a  few  days  here;  talked  to  the  girls 
about  the  work,  and  urged  them  to  join  one  of  the  classes.  The  work  was 
divided  into  five  classes,  Miss  Graham,  Mr.  Wilson,  Miss  Bay,  Miss 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Beckwith  each  teaching  a  class. 

Mrs.  Jeter  conducted  the  services  on  Sunday  evening,  March  3,  in  a 
very  interesting  and  helpful  way.  She  chose  for  her  subject  "Love," 
and  in  this  connection  she  read  from  the  third  chapter  of  John  and  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians.  She  read  a  short  article  which  clearly 
denned  love  in  terms  of  kindness,  humility,  courtesy,  unselfishness,  good 
temper,  and  forgiveness. 
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The  special  music  of  the  evening  was  also  good.  It  consisted  of  a 
vocal  solo,  "Just  for  Today/'  by  Ethel  Stancell,  and  a  piano  solo,  "Spring 
Song,"  by  Miss  Myrtle  Moore. 

Mr.  Philips,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Greenville,  conducted  the 
Easter  services  in  a  way  that  appealed  to  every  girl  present.  He  told 
the  story  of  JNTaman,  the  leper,  and  in  this  way  brought  out  the  sym- 
bolism of  sin  as  leprosy.  He  developed  this  symbolism  through  four 
distinct  points  of  resemblance. 

The  special  musical  selections  of  the  evening  were  two  choruses,  "Hail 
to  the  Risen  Lord"  and  "Easter  Is  Here,"  by  choir,  and  a  vocal  solo 
sung  by  Miss  Lula  Ballance. 

Miss  Morris,  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  in  April,  led  the  service, 
which  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  all  the  girls.  She  read  two  stories 
taken  from  "Story-Tell  Lib''— "The  Shut-up  Posey"  and  "The  Different 
Kinds  of  Bundles."  She  drew  no  morals  after  reading  them,  but  the 
girls  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  stories  and  enjoyed  them  so 
much  that  they  begged  for  more  after  the  services  were  over. 

Mr.  Underwood,  on  the  14th  of  April,  made  a  very  interesting  talk 
about  the  responsibilities  which  rested  on  the  people  here  at  home  so 
they  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  after  the  war, 
and  urged  us  not  to  be  spiritual  slackers. 

A  piano  solo  was  played  by  Miss  Cora  Lancaster. 

Miss  Thurman,  the  coach  for  the  Senior  Play,  led  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
services  on  Sunday  night,  April  21.  She  made  them  very  interesting 
by  giving  several  short  stories  that  had  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice.  She 
told  one,  "The  Glad  Game,"  from  Pollyanna,  and  then  read  two  thrilling 
little  stories  from  O'Henry,  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi"  and  "The  Service 
of  Love."  These  two  stories  served  to  illustrate  how  much  people  will 
do  for  those  whom  they  love,  and  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  those 
people  no  matter  how  hard  the  task  may  be. 

A  vocal  solo  was  sung  by  Miss  Ethel  Stancell. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  a  picnic  down  the  river  on  May  6  to  raise  money 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  in  June. 

There  were  several  girls  who  volunteered  to  go  to  Blue  Ridge  and  pay 
their  own  expenses  besides  the  three  sent  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  Sunday  evening,  April  28,  Miss  Davis 
told  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  of  Jane  Addams,  America's  foremost 
woman.  Her  work  will  always  be  remembered,  because  she  does  not 
merely  tell  people  what  to  do,  but  she  finds  great  pleasure  in  working 
with  them.  She  told  of  her  wonderful  work  at  Hull  House.  Jane 
Addams  was  the  National  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  and 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  warring  nations.  After  her 
return  she  made  many  lectures  in  our  country  advocating  peace.  It 
was  easy  for  her  to  be  an  advocate  of  peace  after  seeing  what  the  war 
was  doing  for  the  European  nations. 

The  special  music  of  the  evening  was  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Agnes  Hunt. 
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The  Mathematics  Conference,  held  here  on  March 
The  Mathematics  g  an(j  9  wag  one  0f  tne  mogt  helpful  an(J  interesting 
Conference  '  L 

events  of  the  year.     The  school  was  very  glad  to  have 

the  noted  speakers  and  leading  educators  who  attended  visit  it,  and  feels 

that  it  was  fortunate  in  having  the  meeting  here. 

The  report  given  below  was  clipped  from  the  town  papers: 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the  humanizing  of  mathematics,  relating 
it  to  the  everyday  life  that  we  lead. 

The  sessions  of  the  association  were  opened  by  a  popular  address  by  Prof. 
C.  B.  Upton,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  the  subject  "The  Relation 
of  Elementary  Mathematics  to  Life."  Professor  Upton  treated  his  subject 
purely  from  the  appreciative  viewpoint,  taking  for  granted  the  utilitarian. 
He  showed  that  we  are  bounded  on  every  side  by  mathematics,  whether  we 
will  it  or  no.  The  Liberty  Loan  bond,  the  stock  reports,  tables  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  checking  up  of  the  time  our  watches  record,  all  require  of  us 
a  knowledge  of  a  few  fundamental  facts  and  principles,  and  whether  we  have 
occasion  to  use  them  or  not,  it  is  the  part  of  liberal  education  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  In  the  matter  of  algebra,  for 
instance,  he  pointed  out  that  but  for  it  we  should  have  no  railroad  trains,  no 
electric  lights,  no  tall  skyscrapers.  In  geometry  he  said  that  we  use  the 
circle  when  we  ride  on  our  Ford,  and  we  appreciate  what  an  important  curve 
it  is  when  the  wheel  becomes  broken.  Touching  at  many  varied  points  the 
everyday  life  that  we  lead  was  connected  up  with  mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  on  "The 
Place  of  the  Irrational  in  Geometry."  The  motion  of  the  unmeasurable  should 
be  inculcated  with  care,  he  contended,  but  the  more  complicated  detail  of 
exposition  should  be  avoided. 

Professor  Upton  followed  with  some  remarks  on  "How  to  Vitalize  the 
Beginning  of  Geometry."  He  foresaw  in  the  present  Junior  High  School 
movement  in  America  an  opportunity  for  a  careful  reorganization  of  the 
material  in  our  mathematics  courses  we  now  offer  in  the  high  schools,  and 
predicted  the  future  emphasis  of  essentials  and  the  elimination  of  lots  of 
material  that  has  now  lost  its  use  and  importance  in  mathematical  study. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lesley,  Jr.,  of  the  University,  spoke  on  "Some  Models  for  the 
Geometry  of  the  Sphere."  He  presented  to  the  association  a  number  of  models 
made  with  tennis  balls  and  a  compass,  illustrating  the  constructions,  prop- 
erties, and  measurements  for  figures  on  the  sphere. 

Professor  Upton  spoke,  after  intermission,  on  "Some  Modern  Tendencies  in 
the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."  He  gave  the  1920,  Fifth  Avenue,  model  for  the 
teaching  of  Arithmetic.  He  said  that  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  required 
the  teaching  of  habit  and  the  teaching  of  custom.  To  be  able  to  turn  oneself 
into  a  temporary  machine  and  to  know  from  business  custom  how  to  direct 
the  operations  of  that  machine  are  what  it  means  to  study  and  learn  Arith- 
metic in  the  twentieth  century.  To  do  the  former,  every  new  detail  of  habit 
had  to  be  directed  and  checked.  To  find  out  the  other,  one  has  merely  to  run 
a  sort  of  embryo  business  establishment  in  school  and  put  into  practice  the 
business  customs  of  life. 

The  attendance  was  good,  the  interest  keen,  and  the  meetings  were  not 
without  distinct  social  and  get-together  features. 
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The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  reports  of  committees  and  round- 
table  discussions  which  are  reported  to  have  been  very  interesting  and 
helpful.  Miss  Mendenhall,  of  the  Normal  College  at  Greensboro,  re- 
ported on  High  School  Mathematics,  and  Miss  Graham,  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school,  led  the  discussion. 

The  women  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  Training  School  and  the 
men  by  the  town  people  for  the  Greenville  High  School. 

Teachers  were  here  from  Raleigh,  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  Kinston, 
and  various  other  towns  in  the  Eastern  division. 

The  Conference  for  the  Western  division  was  held  earlier  in  the  winter 
at  the  State  Normal  College. 

Talks  by  -^r-  -E-  C.  Brooks  made  two  very  interesting  talks 

Dr.  Brooks  while  on  his  visit  to  the  Training  School  on  April  25. 

The  Senior  Class  spent  a  very  enjoyable  morning  listening  to  Dr. 
Brooks,  as  Mr.  Underwood  gave  over  his  period  of  school  management 
so  as  to  have  him  talk  to  the  Senior  Class.  They  felt  that  the  other 
classes  missed  something  worth  while  by  not  hearing  the  practical  and 
interesting  talk  which  he  made  to  them  about  the  value  of  knowing  the 
purpose  of  the  different  subjects  taught.  Each  of  these  periods  had  been 
reflected  in  the  school  work. 

Dr.  Brooks  delighted  the  entire  school  with  his  ready  wit. 


President  Wright  President  Wright  gave  us  an  interesting  report  of  his 
Attended  Meet-  ^.-p  an(j  vjs^  ^0  the  Superintendents'  Department  of 
City  the  National   Educational  Association  which   met  in 

Atlantic  City.  At  the  meeting  more  practice  work  was  demonstrated 
and  not  so  much  lecturing  on  theory  and  the  fundamentals  of  teaching. 

The  keynote  running  through  the  conference  was  that  of  increased 
interest  taken  in  public  education  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
prospects  of  Federal  aid.  One  of  America's  big  problems  is  that  of 
keeping  teachers,  and  having  her  young  people  prepare  for  great  respon- 
sibilities. The  enrollment  in  normal  schools  has  fallen  down.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  normal  schools  but  there  is  a  decided  lapse  in  attendance 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

We  should  feel  glad  that  North  Carolina  is  ahead  of  many  states  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  Underwood  attended  this  meeting,  also. 


Mr.  Gibbons  and  Miss  Ellis,  representing  the  Na- 

Worke^selfare       tional  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  visited  the  school  re- 
cently and  interested  the  students  in  doing  community 
work  in  child  welfare.    Miss  Ellis  made  a  talk  to  the  school  in  the  eve- 
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ning,  outlining  the  work,  showing  the  need  for  it,  and  suggesting  methods 
for  reaching  the  people. 

Mr.  Gibbons  spent  two  days  in  the  school  making  talks  to  the  classes, 
especially  to  the  Senior  Class,  and  directing  them  in  planning  work 
ahead.  A  number  volunteered  to  undertake  a  survey  of  their  communi- 
ties. The  questions  to  be  filled  out  in  the  survey  are  a  combination  of 
questions  suggested  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Charles  Raynal,  representing  Col.  Fries  and  the 
War  Savings  Committee  of  North  Carolina,  visited  the 
school  and  organized  the  War  Savings  Club.  He  utilized  the  class 
organizations  as  they  are,  making  the  class  presidents  members  of  the 
War  Savings  Committee,  with  the  president  of  the  Senior  Class  as  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  the  president  of  the  Junior  Class  as  vice-president, 
and  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  Senior  Class,  director.  In  this  way  every 
student  was  easily  reached  and  enlisted  in  the  work. 

We  have  the  full  100  per  cent  and  are  awaiting  our  honor  flag.    Every 
single  student,  member  of  the  faculty,  and  officer  has  taken  the  pledge. 


Mr.  Taylor  B.  Atmore,  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
v*  tth°Ts  h     1  ^C  Schools  of  Pamlico  County,  paid  the  school  a  visit 
the  last  of  April.     He  was  looking  for  teachers,  and 
says  he  is  always  glad  when  he  can  get  a  graduate  of  this  school. 

Mr.  Atmore  made  a  talk  to  the  students  indicating  to  them  how,  all 
through  history,  God's  great  program  had  been  carried  out,  and  develop- 
ing the  thought  that  we  as  teachers  were  going  out  to  carry  on  a  part  of 
His  program. 

Faculty  in  ^ne  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  greatly  in 

Demand  demand   as    speakers    at    patriotic   rallies,    Red    Cross 

meetings,  community  meetings,  closing  of  schools,  and  as  judges  in 
debates.  On  the  evening  of  the  State-wide  high  school  debates  prac- 
tically all  of  the  faculty  who  could  get  away  from  duties  in  the  school 
acted  as  judges. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  has  been  very  active  in  war  work. 
War  Wor*  9^  Recently  she  was  legally  appointed  chairman  of  Pitt 
County  Woman's  Division  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
After  her  appointment  she  was  called  to  the  Liberty  Loan  conference 
in  Raleigh.  She  was  Pitt  County's  only  representative.  Soon  after  her 
return  from  the  conference  she  was  instrumental  in  working  up  the 
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Liberty  Loan  Parade,  April  19.    She  spoke  at  the  Liberty  Loan  Rally  at 
Grimesland  on  April  30,  and  also  at  Parker's  Chapel  on  May  2. 

As  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Extension  Committee  she  has  recently 
organized  auxiliaries  at  the  following  places :  Lang's  Cross  Roads  Green- 
ville Cotton  Mill,  and  Ballard's  Cross  Roads.  All  these  are  doing  good 
work.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Campaign  Committee  in  the 
drive  for  $10,000,000  war  fund  from  May  5  to  12. 


Service  Flag  President  Wright,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mrs.  Beck- 

Program  wTith  participated  in  the  special  flag  service  at  the  Jarvis 

Memorial  Church  on  the  evening  of  April  28.  Mrs.  Beckwith  presented 
the  United  States  flag.  Mr.  Wright  presented  the  service  flag  of  the 
church. 


Mr.  Wilson  Mr.  Wilson  made  speeches  at  the  following  school 

Delivers  Com-       closings :  Bobbitt's,  Vance  County ;  Mount  Bailey,  Nash 


mencement 


Addresses  County;  Pactolus ;  and  a  school  in  Wilson  County. 


Miss  Comfort  made  a  Red  Cross  talk  at  the  negro 
Talks  on  Red         Baptist  Church  on  the  evening  of  April  30,  explaining 


Cross 


to  them  how  they  could  render  most  effective  aid  now. 


Miss  MacFadyen  attended   Edgecombe   County  Commencement  and 
acted  as  judge  of  contests  and  exhibits. 


President  Wright's  weekly  talks  on  the  war  continue 
War  I  alks  ^0  De  verv  interesting.     He  summarizes  the  most  im- 

portant events  and  comments  on  these.  His  explana- 
tions do  much  to  clear  up  confusing  details,  and  his  optimism  is  in- 
spiring. 

-,.    ,     .    ,r  ,  President   Wright    read   an   article   to    the  students 

Students  Volun-  ... 

teer  to  Buy  No  from  the  Food  Administration,  which  is  published  else- 
More  Wheat         where  in  the  Quarterly,  telling  us  how  and  why  one 

should  conserve  wheat.  The  students  at  once  pledged  themselves  to 
abstain  from  all  wheat  products  until  the  next  crop  is  harvested.  As 
there  is  some  wheat  flour  on  hand  it  will  be  used  before  substitutes  are 
bought.    The  students  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  our  country. 
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WTien  it  was  learned  that  "Uncle  Sam"  had  called 
iors  as       ^ 
Janitors 


I  he  Jum    rs  as      ^he  janitors  into  service  the  Juniors  were  ready  to  take 


over  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  janitors  in  keeping 
the  Administration  Building  clean.  They  receive  the  same  money  as 
the  janitor  received,  and  this  will  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  for  the 
class. 


Miss  Muffley's  After  a  term's  absence  on  account  of  illness,  Miss 

Return  Muffley's  return  was  hailed  with  great  delight. 


Miss  Jenkins  attended  the  Social  Service  Conference  held  in  Raleigh 
the  first  of  March  and  reported  a  very  interesting  program.  She  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  report  given  of  the  Child  Welfare  Work. 


Mr.  Underwood        Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood  was  a  delegate  from  the  North 
Conference  Carolina  Conference  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 

Methodist  Church,  which  met  in  Atlanta  in  May.     This  was  quite  an 
honor. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  one  of  the  contributing  editors  of  the  High  School 
Journal,  that  excellent  publication  which  is  taking  high  rank  among 
educational  magazines. 

Mr.  Underwood  reports  that  the  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the 
schools  of  Pitt  County  is  an  assured  fact. 


The  teachers  of  Pitt  County  are  doing  excellent  work 
Schools  in  Thrift  lVL  *ne  Thrift  Campaign.  Training  School  girls  are 
Campaign  active  in  this  work  and  some  of  the  figures  as  reported 

show  that  they  have  been  successful. 

The  total  amount  of  money  pledged  for  War  Savings  Stamps  reported 
from  the  schools  up  to  March  23d  was  $44,514.35. 

Farmville  Graded  School  reports  the  largest  amount,  $20,664.80; 
Bethel,  $2,307.50;  Bynum's,  $2,325;  Kinston,  $1,181.80;  Gardnerville, 
$1,077.50;  Carraway,  $1,071.76;  Fountain,  $1,000;  Grifton,  $600; 
Grimesland,  $150;  Red  Banks,  $140;  Winterville,  $107.75;  Parker's 
Chapel,  $100;  Lang's  Cross  Roads,  $90;  King's  Cross  Roads,  $55.75; 
Jackston,  $52.50. 

Training  School  girls  are  teaching  in  all  of  the  above  named  places. 
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On  April  19  th  there  was  given  in  Greenville  a  Patri- 
the  Patriotic  °^c   Rally   f°r  the  benefit   of   advertising  the   Third 

Parade  Liberty  Loan. 

The  Training  School  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parade.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Austin  and  Miss  Davis  were  on  the  committee  of  arrangements,  Mr. 
L.  R.  Meadows  on  the  order  of  parade,  and  Mrs.  Beckwith  was  chairman 
of  Woman's  Work. 

The  Junior  Class,  as  Company  "C,"  led  the  line  of  the  parade,  and  the 
Senior  Class  led  the  line  of  floats.  The  other  three  classes  had  prominent 
places  in  the  parade. 

The  Junior  Class,  which  numbers  130,  dressed  in  white  middy  suits, 
red  ties,  white  shoes  and  white  hats  with  blue  bands,  marched  in  solid 
phalanx,  and  gave  evidence  of  their  training  in  marching,  and  they 
received  many  complimentary  comments. 

The  "B,"  or  Second- Year  Class,  formed  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  parade.  They  revived  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the 
days  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  having  one  of  the  members  of  their  class  dressed 
as  Joan  of  Arc  to  ride  a  spirited  horse  decorated  very  effectively.  Fol- 
lowing her  came  the  members  of  the  class,  wearing  helmets  and  dressed 
to  represent  French  soldiers;  after  these  came  a  few  girls  dressed  as 
monks,  bearing  crosses. 

The  "A,"  or  First- Year  Class,  carrying  large  dolls  dressed  in  the  baby 
clothes  which  had  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  of  the  Training 
School  for  the  Belgian  babies,  showed  one  of  the  units  of  the  Red  Cross 
section  of  the  parade. 

The  "F's,"  in  the  regulation  Red  Cross  head-dress,  representing  the 
surgical  dressings  class,  followed  the  "A's." 

As  the  Seniors  were  to  present  "As  You  Like  It"  the  next  week  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  they  had  an  "As  You  Like 
It"  float.  The  principals  of  the  cast,  dressed  in  the  handsome  costumes 
used  in  the  play,  which  were  furnished  by  a  professional  costumer,  rode 
on  a  big  auto  truck  which  was  decorated  with  a  few  boughs  suggestive 
of  the  "Forest  of  Arden,"  and  on  each  side  were  posters.  The  president 
of  the  class  rode  in  front  with  the  driver,  and  the  coach  was  in  the  rear 
with  the  cast.  The  other  members  of  the  class  marched  in  a  line  on  each 
side  of  their  float.  They  wore  white  shirtwaist  suits  and  tri-color 
Liberty  caps  and  carried  Liberty  Bond  and  class  posters. 

Many  beautiful  floats  of  the  banks,  business  houses,  the  Greenville 
Red  Cross  Chapter  made  a  very  attractive  parade.  The  entire  schools 
of  Greenville,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Service  Boys  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  Home  Guard  made  an  inspiring  sight  as  they  marched  by. 

The  parade  marched  through  the  main  streets  of  Greenville.  On  each 
side  of  the  streets  throngs  of  people  gathered  to  watch  it  pass,  and  it  was 
a  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight.  After  the  parade  the  school  girls 
gathered  on  the  courthouse  steps. 
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The  program  for  the  afternoon  was  opened  hy  the  singing  of 
"America,"  in  which  the  entire  assembly  of  people  joined.  Several 
patriotic  songs — "Over  There/'  "Smile,  Smile,  Smile,"  "Joan  of  Arc," 
"Send  Me  Away  With  a  Smile,"  and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" — 
were  sung  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  The  speaker,  who  was  Mr. 
Victor  Bryant  from  Durham,  1ST.  C,  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Pitt  County  to  support  their  Government  and  "Back  the  boys  in  the 
trenches"  by  buying  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  being  thrifty. 

Nell  Ray,  '18. 


Commencement  Program 

Saturday  Afternoon,  June  1.     Alumna?  Meeting. 

Sunday  Morning,  June  2,  11  o'clock.    Annual  Commencement  Sermon  by- 
Rev.  J.  B.  Massey,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilson. 
Sunday  Evening,  June  2,  8:30.     Sermon  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  Dr. 

Lawson  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  Winston-Salem. 
Monday  Morning,  June  3,  10:30.     Commencement  Address  by  President 

Robert  H.  Wright. 
Graduating  Exercises. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  festive  features  of  Commencement  have 
been  omitted,  and  that  the  School  will  close  two  days  earlier  than  usual. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  been  fully  explained,  both  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  and  in  the  daily  papers. 


On    account   of   the   simplified    commencement   this 
ss  Day  Vf 
Exercises 


Day  year?  the  class  day  exercises  were  taken  out  of  their 


regular  place  and  given  on  May  13. 

PROGRAM 

Song — "All  is  Fair"   (From  "Robin  Hood"). 
Medley — Four  Years  Work  and  Play: 

Red  Cross — Sewing-Bee,  Knitting  Class,  Bandage  Making. 
Farmerettes, 
Liberty  Loan, 
War  Savings, 
Food  Conservation. 
Song — "Prospective  Teachers." 
Ten  Years  Hence — Workers  Still. 
Song — "Little  Blue-Bird."     Original  Twelve  "A's." 
Athletic  Pictures:     Basket-ball,    Volley-ball, 

Tennis,  Home  from  the  Hike. 

Facts,  Figures,  and  Comments. 
Dramatic  Review:     Ladies  of  Cranford  (From  the  "B"  Year). 

Echoes  from  "Robin  Hood"  (From  the  "G"  Year) 
A  bit  from  "As  You  Like  It"   (From  "D"  Year). 
Distribution  of  Trophies. 
A  word  from  the  President. 
Presentation  of  the  Gifts  to  the  School. 
Final  Roll  Call  and  Picture  Taking. 
Class  Song  (to  the  tune  of  "Old  Heidelberg"). 
Epilogue 
"Farewell  to  Thee"    (From  "Robin  Hood") 
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The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Greenville  paper : 

The  class  day  exercises  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon  were  unique  and  enter- 
taining and  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  class. 

The  presentation  to  President  Wright  for  the  School  of  two  gifts  was  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  affair.  These  gifts  were  one  $100  Liberty  Bond 
of  the  second  issue  left  to  the  School  to  be  used  for  interior  decoration  of  the 
Administration  building,  and  $500  in  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  third  issue  for  the 
Student  Loan  Fund,  thus  making  $600  this  class  leaves  in  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

President  Wright  in  accepting  the  gifts  showed  that  he  was  greatly  touched 
by  the  gifts  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given.  He  commented  par- 
ticularly on  the  spirit  that  had  governed  the  class  throughout  its  stay  in 
the  School. 

The  program  was  a  medley  made  up  from  the  "work  and  play  of  four  years." 
The  songs  were  from  "Robin  Hood,"  the  opera  presented  by  the  class  in  their 
Junior  year,  and  from  other  entertainments  at  different  times,  and  the  two 
class  songs. 

All  of  their  activities  were  presented  in  the  form  of  dramatization,  dia- 
logues, or  pantomime.  Every  one  of  the  75  girls  took  part  in  the  program, 
and  some  of  them  appeared  several  times.  One  of  the  two  "custodians  of 
records"  announced  each  number  with  explanations.  Athletic  sports  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  pictures,  and  the  "class  photographer"  arranged 
them. 

At  the  close,  the  roll  was  called  and  a  jingle,  giving  a  characterization 
of  each  girl,  was  read.  The  class  photographer  placed  each  girl,  and 
when  all  was  ready  snapped  the  picture. 

Seated  as  they  were,  they  sang  the  class  song.  "Rosalind,"  dressed  in 
her  costume  of  the  play,  led  the  class  president  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  spoke  the  epilogue  for  the  class,  a  parody  on  the  epilogue  in  "As  You 
Like  It.''  The  finale  was  the  singing  of  the  "Farewell"  song  from  Robin 
Hood  as  the  class  passed  off  the  stage  waving  to  the  audience. 

The  war  work  of  the  class  was  presented  in  a  series  of  swift  scenes. 
For  Red  Cross  work  there  was  a  sewing-bee,  representing  the  sewing- 
bee  just  one  year  ago  today,  when  the  class  entertained  the  Seniors  and 
at  the  same  time  inaugurated  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the  School.  "Farm- 
erettes" with  hoes  in  hand  came  in  singing  "Hoe,  hoe,  hoe  your  row," 
which  was  taken  up  first  by  the  workers  on  the  stage  and  then  by  the 
entire  class.  The  president  and  treasurer  of  the  class  stepped  to  the 
front  holding  the  check  for  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  a  Liberty  Bond 
poster.  The  class  filed  by  as  if  taking  part  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Parade, 
and  passed  from  there  to  a  table  where  a  War  Savings  representative 
was  represented  as  selling  thrift  stamps,  where  each  one  displayed  her 
thrift  card,  and  went  through  the  motion  of  purchasing  a  stamp. 

For  Food  Conservation,  while  the  whole  crowd  was  grouped  on  the 
stage  Sadie  Dew  stepped  to  the  front  and  called  attention  to  the  "Heroines 
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of  Warfare/'  who  are  saving  for  the  real  heroes  of  warfare  "over  there." 
The  class  in  concert,  with  expressive  gesticulation,  repeated  these  lines : 

Meat — Do  not  remind  me. 
Fats — Get  thee  behind  me. 
Wheat — We're  done  with  thee. 
Sweets — Begone  with  thee!" 

The  School  seemed  to  enjoy  the  report  on  what  the  class  will  he  doing 
ten  years  from  now  and  the  distribution  of  the  trophies,  while  the  jokes 
on  the  classes  and  faculty  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 

The  public  enjoyed  most  of  all  the  "dramatic  review."  The  quaint 
"Ladies  of  Cranford''  were  introduced,  gathered  around  the  one  man, 
and  then  all  who  were  here  in  the  "B"  year  sang  "A  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman,"  and  four  girls  clogged  to  the  tune. 

In  "Echoes  from  Robin  Hood"  there  were  a  series  of  choruses  and 
scenes  given  by  the  outlaws,  the  tinkers,  and  the  little  shepherdesses. 
These  were  very  lovely  with  the  woods  setting. 

A  bit  from  "As  You  Like  It"  was  an  arrangement  of  bits  of  scenes 
bringing  in  the  principals :  Rosalind,  Orlando,  Touchstone,  Audrey, 
Oliver  and  Celia,  and  Silvius  and  Phebe.  At  the  close  the  shepherdesses 
and  pages  gave  the  dance. 

There  was  a  spontaneity  and  sprightliness  about  the  whole  occasion 
that  was  altogether  enjoyable.  The  class  seemed  to  be  getting  so  much 
genuine  pleasure  from  their  performance  that  the  feeling  was  imparted 
to  the  audience. 

President  and  President  and  Mrs.  Wright  gave  a  reception  in  honor 

Mrs.  Wright  Re-  of  the  Senior  Class.     The  members  of  the  faculty  and 
officers  of  the  School,  and  a  few  others  specially  con- 
nected with  the  School,  were  the  guests  in  addition  to  the  Seniors. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
Mrs.  Beckwith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Harding,  Miss  Jenkins,  Colonel  Olds, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Noble. 

An  amusing  contest  entertained  the  guests  for  a  time.  Different 
members  of  the  faculty  peeped  through  a  mask,  showing  only  their  eyes, 
and  the  girls  had  to  guess  whose  eyes  they  were. 

Mrs.  Walker  delighted  the  guests  with  several  charming  readings. 

Misses  Lula  Ballance,  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  and  Blanche  Atwater,  of 
the  Senior  Class,  sang  beautiful  solos. 

Groups  of  girls  sang  patriotic  songs. 

Colonel  Olds  told  a  thrilling  story. 

The  entertainment  was  informal  and  delightful,  everybody  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  in  national  colors,  and  in  red, 
white,  and  blue  flowers :  poppies,  lilies,  and  corn  flowers. 
9 
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Our  Service  Flag 

'^Who  has  brothers  in  national  service?"  is  a  question  that  was  fre- 
quently asked  here.  For  information,  each  class  decided  they  would 
collect  the  names  of  every  girl  who  had  a  brother  in  service,  and  each 
class  have  a  service  flag.  We  became  interested,  as  well  as  the  questioners, 
and  decided  to  have  a  school  service  flag  instead  of  individual  class  flags, 
so  we  went  to  work  and  collected  the  names  from  the  girls  and  the  faculty. 
We  found  that  seventy-one  girls  have  seventy-nine  brothers  in  service, 
and  seven  of  the  teachers  have  eight  brothers  in  service,  also. 

When  we  were  discussing  getting  a  flag  Mr.  Wright  suggested  that  we 
had  a  right  to  a  real  service  flag,  as  the  boys'  schools  have,  one  for  the 
boys  who  have  been  to  school  here  and  are  now  in  service.  Some  of  the 
girls  were  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  for  now  a  boy  on  the  campus  is  a 
rare  and  curious  creature  worth  investigating.  We  found  that  eight  of 
the  Training  School  boys  are  in  service  for  Uncle  Sam.  Also  both  of 
our  last  year's  school  physicians,  Dr.  Laughinghouse  and  Dr.  Pace,  are 
in  service,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  claim  on  them.  Mr.  Leon  R. 
Meadows,  one  of  the  faculty,  was  also  in  service  but  is  now  on  the  reserve 
list,  and  we  feel  that  he  deserves  a  star  on  our  Hag.  They  are  really  the 
only  ones  who  have  a  full  right  to  be  represented  on  the  service  flag,  so 
we  placed  their  stars  in  the  center  of  the  flag  and  the  brothers'  stars  at 
each  end. 

The  boys  who  have  been  to  school  here  and  are  represented  on  our  flag 
are: 

S.  M.  Long,  Lake  Landing,  1ST.  C. 

Earl  Pittman,  Falkland,  F.  C. 

Talmage  Baker,  Ahoskie,  1ST.  C. 

Robert  Jones,  Snow  Hill,  N".  C. 

John  Herbert  Waldrop,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Arthur  Evans,  Greenville,  1ST.  C. 

Leon  Jones,  Farmville,  N~.  C. 

James  Alexander,  Columbia,  N".  C. 

Altogether  we  have  ninety  stars  on  our  flag. 

We  have  put  our  flag  in  a  prominent  place  so  we  can  see  it  often,  and 
every  time  we  look  at  it  we  will  be  reminded  of  our  brave  boys  who  have 
answered  their  country's  call,  and  in  thinking  of  them  we  may  be 
more  able  to  do  our  duty  at  home. 

Alexa  Alford,  '18. 
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Red  Cross  Work  of  the  Year 

The  new  feature  of  Red  Cross  work  in  our  school  during  the  last 
quarter  has  been  the  bandage  class.  The  Surgical  Dressings  class  was 
organized  in  the  fall,  but  no  instructor  could  be  secured  until  recently. 
Mrs.  Beckwitk,  after  completing  a  course  in  First  Aid,  took  charge  of 
the  class,  whose  energies  and  interest  in  bandage  work  seem  to  have 
accumulated  during  their  wait  for  an  instructor.  Soon  after  they  began 
work,  an  urgent  demand  came  to  the  Greenville  chapter  for  360  roller 
bandages.  Our  auxiliary  volunteered  to  make  100  of  these.  New  mem- 
bers were  recruited  and,  regardless  of  the  Patriotic  Rally,  Senior  Play, 
and  other  school  activities,  the  100  bandages  were  made,  packed,  and 
sent  to  the  chapter  within  two  weeks. 

The  bandage  class,  while  waiting  for  an  instructor,  centered  their 
interest  in  making  trench  pillows.  The  school  was  canvassed  for  scraps 
and  these  were  cut  into  fine  pieces  and  stuffed  into  cases  which  were 
10  x  18  inches.     Thirty  of  these  have  been  made. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Red  Cross  work  since  Christmas :  The 
knitting  begun  last  fall  has  been  completed ;  a  dozen  hospital  shirts,  two 
pa  jama  suits  and  five  layettes  for  refugee  babies,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  360  bandages  assigned  to  the  Greenville  branch  of  Red 
Cross  for  the  month  of  April  have  been  made  by  students  of  the  Training 
School.  This  term  marks  the  end  of  a  very  active  year  of  Red  Cross 
work  at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 

A  brief  review  is  timely,  as  this  rounds  out  the  first  full  year  of  our 
work.  In  March,  1917,  some  time  before  war  was  declared,  sixteen 
members  of  the  faculty  organized  themselves,  and  with  Miss  Meyer,  a 
trained  nurse  of  Greenville,  as  leader,  made  a  number  2  box  of  ban- 
dages.    This  was  forwarded  to  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  June. 

Although  no  auxiliary  was  formed  in  school  until  October,  Red  Cross 
work  was  done  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917.  The  class  of 
1918,  then  Juniors,  decided  that  the  event  of  Junior-Senior  Day,  on 
which  usually  a  reception  has  been  given  to  the  Seniors  by  the  Juniors, 
should  be  a  Red  Cross  Sewing-Bee.  This  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  14,  1917. 

Materials  had  been  purchased  from  local  merchants  at  cut  prices. 
Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss  Jenkins,  seventy-two 
garments  had  been  cut,  ready  for  the  machine  or  for  hand  sewing,  and  the 
plan  had  been  worked  out. 

When  the  guests  arrived  at  4  o'clock  each  one — Juniors,  Seniors, 
teachers,  and  officers  of  the  school — drew  for  a  working  place,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  twenty-three  groups  of  six  each  were  busy  sewing.  Details 
of  this  were  given  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  1917.  During 
May  and  June  smaller  groups  met,  completed  the  work  begun  at  the 
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Sewing-Bee,  and  cut  out  and  made  a  number  of  additional  garments. 
Valuable  assistance  in  the  most  difficult  sewing  was  given  by  the  women 
of  the  various  faculty  households.  Students  at  the  Summer  School  com- 
pleted all  unfinished  work,  and  packed  the  box  of  48  pajamas,  24  hospital 
shirts,  24  bath-robes,  60  pairs  socks,  and  24  pairs  slippers.  This  box 
cost  $80.  The  class  of  1918  contributed  $50  of  this  amount.  Members 
of  the  faculty  and  of  other  classes  gave  the  rest. 

The  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  was  organized  at  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  in  October, 
1917.  No  drive  for  membership  was  made  because  of  other  demands 
school  activities  make  upon  both  the  time  and  the  means  of  students. 
Membership  and  work  were  to  be  voluntary.  'We  began  with  105  mem- 
bers and  over  100  additional  pledged  workers.  Others  have  joined,  and 
today  we  have  more  workers  than  space  to  work  in  or  material  to  work 
with. 

The  various  phases  of  Red  Cross  work  during  the  past  year  have 
been :  knitting,  making  hospital  and  refugee  garments,  trench  pillows, 
and  surgical  dressings. 

In  the  fall,  knitting  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  girls  in  school. 
Lessons  were  given  in  the  parlor  in  the  after-dinner  hour,  and  all  who 
cared  to  learn  would  come  with  needles  and  wool.  All  garments  were 
taken  here  for  inspection  before  being  sent  to  the  local  chapter.  The 
Greenville  branch  of  Pitt  County  Chapter  furnished  the  wool,  but  were 
unable  to  furnish  enough.  "More  Wool"  has  been  the  constant  cry. 
Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Elizabeth  Hathaway,  chairman  of  the 
knitting  committee,  three  dozen  garments  have  been  knitted  and  handed 
in  to  the  Greenville  Chapter.  Besides  these,  many  teachers  and  girls 
have  bought  wool  and  knitted  garments  of  all  kinds  for  brothers  and 
friends. 

The  sewing  has  been  managed  quite  as  successfully  by  Sophia  Jarman 
and  Sadie  Dew  as  was  the  knitting.  After  much  difficulty  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  material  enough  for  a  dozen  hospital  shirts.  These 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Misses  Armstrong  and  Lewis.  Since 
Miss  Armstrong's  resignation  in  January,  Miss  Comfort  has  directed 
the  making  of  a  dozen  hospital  shirts,  two  suits  of  pajamas  furnished 
by  the  local  Bed  Cross  Chapter. 

The  Auxiliary  of  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  has  made  and  given  five  layettes  of 
refugee  garments.  For  each  layette  we  have  bound  one  baby  blanket, 
filled  a  sundry  bag,  made  two  dresses,  one  jacket,  one  hooded  cape,  three 
flannel  shirts,  three  muslin  shirts,  two  pairs  of  bootees.  All  other 
garments  of  the  layettes  were  bought  ready  made.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $7  a  layette.  The  merchants  of  Greenville  have  given  us  the 
closest  prices  possible  on  all  Red  Cross  material.  Miss  Comfort  has  had 
entire  charge  of  this  work. 

Groups  of  students  have  given  their  free  time  on  Monday  mornings 
to  Red  Cross  sewing.  Members  of  every  class  have  helped  to  make  the 
garments. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Beaman,  two  boxes  of  garments  for 
the  Belgians  have  been  sent  from  our  school — one  last  spring  and  one 
this  spring.  All  the  girls  were  asked  if  they  had  clothes  which  were  too 
small  for  them  or  things  they  no  longer  wore.  The  boxes  were  filled 
with  good  coat  suits,  long  coats,  several  pairs  of  good  shoes,  white  skirts, 
shirt  waists,  and  middies.  Sadie  Dew,  '18. 


Higgs^Taft  Furniture  Co. 

PHONE  79 

We  are  Headquarters  for  High  Grade  and 
Medium  Price  Furniture.  We  furnish  the 
Home  Complete  on  easy  payments.  You 
name  the  price,  we  make  the  terms 


BEFORE  BUYING  SEE  US 


HIGGS-TAFT  FURNITURE  CO. 

701  DICKERSON  AVENUE 
CASH  OR  CREDIT  GREENVILLE,  N.   G. 

J.  R.  &  J.  G.  MOYE 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  store,  where  you 
will  find  a  well  selected  and  up-to-date  line  of  Dress 
Goods,  Trimmings,  Silks,  Notions,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Coat  Suits,  Coats,  Shoes,  Oxfords  and  Toilet  Articles. 
Your  patronage  will  be  appreciated 


J.  R.  &  J.  G.  MOYE 
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The 

American  9s 
Creed 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a 
republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign 
States,  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable ; 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  Coun- 
try to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to 
obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  enemies. 


The  Place  of  Public  Education  in  the  Present 
World  Crisis 

(Commencement  Address  Delivered  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  by  President  Robert  H.  Wright.) 

CADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN :  I  have  had  but  few  things  in  my 
life  to  touch  me  just  like  the  request  from  this  graduating  class  to 
deliver  the  address  on  this  important  day  in  the  life  of  each  of  the 
seventy-three  members.  Many  of  its  members  have  been  here  for  four 
years  and  all  of  them  have  heard  my  voice  many  times.  They  know 
my  ideals,  my  hopes,  and  my  aspirations  for  this  School,  and  for  the 
children  of  our  State.  I  am  one  of  them  and  they  are  members  of  my 
family,  and  yet  they  have  especially  requested  me  to  deliver  the  address 
on  this  occasion.  I  accepted  the  duty;  for  what  could  a  mere  man  do 
when  confronted  by  such  a  body  of  North  Carolina  womanhood? 

Our  President  has  requested  that  commencement  addresses  deal  with 
some  phase  of  the  war,  and  so  I  make  no  apologies  for  talking  to  you 
today  on  The  Place  of  Public  Education  in  the  Present  World  Crisis. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  sacrifice.  The  Germans 
have  misread  our  hearts.  They  underestimated  our  capacity  for  serving. 
Already  we  have  done  more  in  a  financial  way  than  any  one  thought  we 
would  do  in  years.  We  have  lent  the  Government  enormous  sums  of 
money  and  we  have  given  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Much  of  this  has  come  out  of  our 
surplus,  but  we  are  going  to  continue  to  give  and  lend  even  when  it  is 
a  real  sacrifice.  Already  our  nation  has  spent  between  $8  and  $10 
per  capita  for  every  living  human  being  upon  the  earth.  This  counts 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  savage  and  civilized,  and  counts  even  the 
Huns.  Much  of  this  is  to  win  battles.  We  are  going  to  win  the  war  so  far 
as  the  fight  on  the  battle  line  is  concerned.  There  are  still  some  people 
left  who  are  saying,  "If  we  win  the  war."  Strike  out  the  "if"  and  change 
it  to  "when."  There  is  no  question  about  winning.  America  has  never 
lost  because  America  has  always  fought  on  the  side  of  right;  always 
on  the  side  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right.  We  are  going  to  win  when 
God  in  His  purpose  sees  the  right  time. 

But,  if  we  do  not  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation  we 
will  lose  the  fruits  of  our  victories.  This  is  a  war  of  peoples,  not  of 
armies ;  a  war  of  nations,  not  regiments.  The  war  will  go  on  long  after 
the  firing  on  the  battle  line  ceases.  The  real  sufferings  of  the  war 
will  come  after  the  roar  of  the  big  guns  ceases,  and  when  the  aeroplane 
has  become  a  means  of  transportation  in  the  industrial  world.  If  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  competition,  to  make  the  adjustments  to  the 
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new  order  of  things,  to  face  the  post-bellum  problems  with  intelligence, 
we  will  win  then.  Today  we  guess  at  some  things,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  intelligence  in  a  government  where  every  man  votes. 

The  safety  of  our  homes,  the  stability  of  our  Government,  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  If  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  read  the  papers  on  the  Russian  and 
Mexican  situations.  These  are  living  examples  of  what  may  come  to 
every  nation  that  neglects  public  education.  "There  are  two  battle 
lines :  one  in  France  and  one  in  America.  Both  must  be  made  to  hold. 
Both  must  be  advanced." 

Great  have  been  the  changes  during  the  war,  but  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come.  War  is  revolutionary 
and  destructive,  but  it  destroys  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  Caesar  and 
his  wars  prepared  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of 
established  laws.  The  crusades  broadened  Christianity;  the  Thirty 
Years  War  laid  the  foundations  for  religious  freedom;  the  French 
Revolution  gave  us  religious  freedom  in  Christ  and  political  freedom 
in  government.  Our  nation  has  embodied  in  it  the  benefits  of  all  the 
European  wars  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  results  of  this  war 
will  be  to  extend  to  the  world  the  political  freedom  we  have  enjoyed 
since  the  victory  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  If  I  can  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  conflict  to  gain  world  freedom  began  right 
there.  When  we  were  fighting  for  ourselves  we  began  fighting  for  the 
whole  world. 

What  a  glorious  inheritance  is  ours,  and  oh !  what  a  privilege  to  be 
living  today  in  this,  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  awful  period  in  the 
world's  history !  What  a  privilege  to  be  a  fighter  on  the  battle  line  in 
France  or  in  the  battle  line  in  America !  What  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  be  a  slacker  on  either  battle  line.  There  is  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  every  American  citizen,  whether  he  be  called  to  the  real  battle 
line  or  not.  Unless  we  do  our  part,  and  make  noble  sacrifices,  our 
boys  in  France  will  have  gone  in  vain. 

Do  you  know,  friends,  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  America  today 
will  not  hold  her  battle  line  in  America  against  ignorance,  to  say  nothing 
about  advancing  that  line.  The  education  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  as 
vital  to  our  success  as  any  other  one  thing  we  can  give  our  attention  to, 
yet  the  attendance  this  school  year  has  fallen  off  considerably.  Thank 
God,  the  people  of  our  State  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  young  women  in  school  to  prepare  to  teach  the  young  people 
of  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  few  schools  that  has  not  decreased  in 
attendance  this  year.    Here  is  what  Commissioner  Claxton  says : 

"In  the  agricultural  colleges  and  in  the  universities  there  was  a  decrease 
of  35  per  cent  in  registration,  and  this  was  practically  all  men  students.  In 
the  colleges  of  engineering  there  was  a  decrease  of  18.4  per  cent,  while  in 
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the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  there  was  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent.  The  high 
schools  for  the  current  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  normal  enrollment  of  7 
per  cent,  or  of  50,000  pupils." 

Do  you  see  the  significance  of  this  statement  ?  There  are  fewer  boys 
in  the  high  schools  today  than  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year;  and 
there  should  be  more. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Secretary  Lansing  regarding  such  a 
condition,  President  Wilson  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  question  you  have  brought  to  my  attention  is  of  the  very  greatest 
moment.  It  would,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America's  prospects  of 
success  in  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  unnecessarily 
diminished.  Those  who  fall  below  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  who 
do  not  enlist  may  feel  that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with  earnestness  and 
diligence  they  also  are  preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the 
Nation.  I  would  particularly  urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving 
our  high  schools  that  as  many  of  them  as  can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  colleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end 
that  the  country  may  not  lack  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  women." 

When  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  such  a  demand  upon  this  country 
for  educated  men  and  women  as  has  never  before  been  made  upon  any 
country  in  the  world ;  for  the  world  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  This 
rebuilding  will  be  done  by  the  educated  young  men  and  women.  Do  you 
know  that  the  total  number  of  men  and  women  in  our  colleges,  univer- 
sities, technical  schools,  and  normal  schools  is  just  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  population  of  producing  age?  Almost 
infinitesimally  small.  The  hope  of  our  Nation  for  the  future  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  this  small  per  cent  of  its  citizens.  The 
hope  of  our  public  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  product  of  our  normal 
schools,  and  this  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  producing  age.  If  our  people  could  realize  these  facts  and 
what  they  mean  to  us  as  a  nation,  we  would  have  no  trouble  in  securing 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  public  school  teachers  adequately  for  their 
services.  We  must  realize  the  importance  of  training  young  people 
to  teach;  for  the  teacher  is  a  soldier  in  the  army  for  civilization,  and 
no  man  today  would  send  an  untrained  soldier  into  the  trenches. 

"Every  dollar  expended  for  education,  and  every  day  of  every  child  in 
school  must  be  made  to  produce  the  fullest  possible  returns." 

Commissioner  Claxton  says,  and  he  has  caught  the  vision  of  our  war- 
time needs  when  he  says  it : 

"Appropriations  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  should  be  largely  in- 
creased, as  should  also  the  attendance  of  men  and  women  preparing  for  service 
as  teachers." 
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The  hope  of  America  is  in  her  public  schools,  and  the  hope  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  the  well-trained  teacher. 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee  says: 

"I  do  not  know  how  other  men  feel  about  it,  but  I  find  it  hard,  with  all  that 
is  happening  to  the  world  today,  to  look  a  small  boy  in  the  face. 

"When  a  small  boy  looks  trustingly  up  to  me  and  I  see  his  world — the  world 
he  thinks  he  is  going  to  have,  in  his  eyes,  I  am  afraid. 

"The  look  in  his  eyes  of  the  work  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  have  cuts  me  to 
the  quick. 

"I  have  always  felt  I  had  an  understanding  with  a  small  boy  before. 

"But  the  last  four  years,  when  he  looks  at  me  in  that  old  way  and  I  think 
of  his  world — the  one  I  see  in  his  eyes,  the  one  I  had  myself,  the  one  every 
small  boy  has  a  right  to — I  see  suddenly  instead  the  one  that  is  being  left 
over  for  him  by  me,  by  all  of  us,  the  one  he  will  have  to  try  to  put  up  with, 
have  to  live  in,  have  to  be  a  man  in,  when  you  and  I  have  stopped  trying. 

"Then  when  I  face  the  small  boy  I  want  to  go  off  in  a  wide  high  place  alone 
and  think  and  ask  God." 

If  we  can  only  feel  this,  then  go  off  alone  and  think  and  ask  God, 
the  world  will  be  made  safe  for  the  next  generation,  safe  for  democracy, 
and  safe  for  God.  "We  can  read  with  understanding  these  verses  that 
were  found  on  an  unknown  Australian  soldier  who  bravely  fought  and 

nobly  died : 

"Ye  who  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 

Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  6trife, 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall  rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life, 

"Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart, 

That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower, 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your  part 
In  freedom's  crowning  hour. 

"That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  heavens— their  heritage  to  take — 

'I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight, 
I  saw  the  morning  break.' " 

If  we  of  this  generation  could  fully  realize  the  world  we  are  turning 
over  to  the  coming  generation,  if  we  could  look  into  their  trustful  faces 
and  catch  hold  of  their  outstretched  hands,  of  those  who  are  begging  us 
to  lead  them  from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  we  would  consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  save  the  world  for  them.  We  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  something  of  their  lives.  These  are  some  of  the  duties  for  us 
on  the  battle  line  in  America. 

We  here  at  home,  who  cannot  go  across  the  seas,  have  just  as  import- 
ant duties  to  perform.  The  only  trouble  is  we  do  not  see  it  as  clearly 
at  home.  I  am  not  for  one  minute  wishing  to  keep  one  single  soul  from 
going  to  Prance.     The  regret  of  my  life  is  that  I  cannot  go.     The  duty 
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for  me  to  do  is  here  at  home.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  the  troubles  here 
as  plainly  as  we  see  them  across  the  seas.  We  can  see  the  inroads  on 
France,  hut  we  do  not  see  the  inroads  in  America.  Childhood  and  the 
future  hope  are  dependent  upon  us.  We  should  make  as  great  efforts 
to  protect  our  children  as  we  do  to  protect  the  invaded  rights  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 

I  send  you,  young  women,  out  into  the  world  as  soldiers  to  fight  the 
powers  of  darkness  in  the  lives  of  North  Carolina's  children.  May 
these  children  through  your  leadership  see  the  morning  of  a  new  day  and 
may  the  clear  sunshine  of  that  day  burst  upon  a  world  at  peace  enjoy- 
ing a  lasting  and  permanent  peace — a  free  and  a  happy  world  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 


War  Work— An  Important  Link  in  the  Educative 

Process 

Horace  Sisk,  Superintendent  Lenoir  Public  Schools 

CHE  educative  process  is  a  complex  one.  Based  as  it  is  upon 
human  experience,  it  attempts  to  use  that  basis  in  manifold  ways. 
The  successful  exploration  and  use  of  these  different  avenues 
has  constituted  the  vital  problem  for  our  educational  leaders  of  all 
time  and  especially  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  A  great  deal 
of  the  finest  talent  of  this  age  has  concerned  itself  with  the  problem 
so  carefully  and  methodically  that  it  has  attained  some  of  the  preten- 
tions of  a  real  work  of  science.  Much  progress  of  a  gratifying  sort 
has  been  made.  All  our  efforts  at  curriculum-making  and  study  have 
been  toward  this  self-same  end.  Each  branch  has  been  closely  scru- 
tinized for  the  evidences  of  its  relationship  to  human  experience 
and  with  a  view  to  using  those  same  relationships  in  the  very  best 
possible  manner.  Not  only  have  we  been  careful  to  study  each  subject 
for  its  relationship  to  the  experience  of  the  child ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  in  recent  years  developed  a  wonderful  field  of  investigation  in 
the  study  of  the  child's  experience  and  its  workings  in  that  fascinating 
and  profitable  diversion,  a  pet  among  most  real  live  educators,  and  known 
to  us  all  as  the  psychology  of  education. 

The  sought-for  result  in  the  two  investigations  referred  to  above,  of 
course,  has  been  a  more  effective  union  of  the  two  with  intellectual 
content  as  one  of  its  aims.  If  mere  intellectual  content  were  the  sole 
aim,  then  a  degree  of  failure  would  stare  all  of  us  in  the  face ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  we  have  also  been  earnestly  seeking  to  unite  more  closely 
and  easily  the  two  elements  in  order  that  a  usable  or  utilitarian  intellect- 
ual content  might  be  the  result.  We  have  heard  the  call  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  are  trying  to  meet  it.  We  have  introduced  all  kinds 
of  industrial  and  commercial  art  courses  and  training  in  order  to  make 
the  hand  more  efficiently  respond  to  the  dictates  and  desires  of  the  mind. 
We  are  succeeding,  too,  and  why?  It  is  here  that  I  shall  attempt 
an  answer. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  efforts  at  correlation  of  mental  and  physical 
training  we  are  just  getting  a  good  start,  and  even  in  these  trying  times 
are  making  very  rapid  progress;  but  with  conditions  normal  again,  we 
shall  make  amazing  headway  with  our  educational  work  along  this 
line  because  we  have  discovered  the  fundamental  secret  of  success  in 
this  direction.  Here  the  materials  with  which  we  work — the  external 
essentials,  come  from  the  life  associations  and  experiences  of  the  learner. 
He  knows  and  is  interested  in  the  wood  from  which  he  makes  the  table 
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for  his  mother.  She  is  acquainted  with  and  appreciates,  at  least  to  a 
large  degree,  the  wonders  of  the  food  products  from  which  she  con- 
cocts the  delicious  dressing  or  dessert.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  ma- 
terials or  the  content  of  the  algebra,  arithmetic,  or  English  lesson  which 
he  or  she  has  to  prepare  be  just  as  real  and  interesting?  What  would 
be  the  result  if  they  were  ?  We  all  know  too  well.  We  know  that  the 
progress  in  these  content  subjects  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than 
at  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  more  effectively  fit 
our  learners  for  that  life  outside,  because  they  would  come  from  that  life 
itself.  We  have  all  agreed  for  some  time  that  these  materials  should 
come  from  that  source  and  many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  all  have 
been  sluggish  in  their  production  of  good  results.  Was  it  because  life 
is  not  rich  enough  to  furnish  such  materials  ?     I  think  not. 

Oftentimes  it  takes  some  terrible  catastrophe  with  its  exigencies  to 
cause  us  to  take  an  inventory  of  our  resources  and  set  in  motion  means 
that  we  had  not  used  before.  Such  was  the  case  when  we  were  plunged 
into  this  titanic  world  conflagration.  We  educators  found  use  for 
materials,  and  from  life,  too,  as  we  had  never  done  before,  though 
these  same  kinds  of  things  had  been  at  our  disposal  all  the  while.  We 
are  now  no  longer  interested  in  figuring  out  or,  rather,  having  our 
learners  figure  out  the  length  of  a  rope  wound  spirally  around  a  cylinder, 
but  we  have  become  deeply  concerned,  and  he  has,  too,  in  how  much 
this  war  is  costing  the  people  of  America  each  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day  and  how  many  thrift  stamps  he  should  buy  in  order  to  pay  his 
pro  rata  part  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  war.  That's  very  real 
and  interesting  to  him,  because  it  reaches  down  into  his  own  life  and 
experience.  Instead  of  our  little  learner's  having  to  puzzle  over  dealing 
with  the  cold  figures  in  the  multiplicative  process,  365x5,  he  becomes 
deeply  interested  in  finding  out  how  many  shovelfuls  less  coal  father  will 
have  to  buy  if  the  household  saves  five  per  day.  Here  real  life  had  its 
part  to  play,  and  all  the  difficulty  of  multiplication  was  forgotten 
in  the  interest  in  the  problem  itself.  Such  problems  as  the  above 
came  to  the  attention  of  our  leading  students  of  the  materials  of  curricula 
in  their  work  as  members  of  the  educational  division  of  our  Council  of 
National  Defense,  because  they  were  quick  to  see  that  they  were  vital 
and  interesting  to  the  learners  individually.  What  has  been  done 
in  arithmetic  has  also  been  and  is  being  done  in  all  the  subjects.  In 
English,  for  instance,  try  to  imagine  what  a  wealth  of  material  for 
thought  and  expression  we  have  found  as  result  of  this  war.  Real 
interest  in  history  is  being  aroused  as  never  before  through  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  never  in  the  record  of  man's  existence  and  achievement 
have  such  momentous  things  taken  place,  and  that  these  events  have 
their  fullest  interpretation  in  the  story  of  the  past.  Our  girls  and  boys 
are  sure  to  be  filled  with  unbounded  pride  in  their  Nation  to  such  an 
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extent  that  the  past  of  that  nation  becomes  new  and  interesting  as  they 
look  toward  the  future.  Surely,  geography  never  meant  more  to  any 
set  of  folks  in  the  schoolroom  than  it  does  today  when  the  whole  world 
seems  almost  in  our  own  neighborhood  and  when  we  speak  of  Europe 
as  familiarily  as  if  it  were  in  the  next  block  or  township. 

But  the  war  has  done  much  more  than  furnish  or  rather  call  our 
attention  to  an  abundance  of  rich,  vitally  interesting  and  thoroughly 
practical  material  which  may  be  easily  interpreted  and  assimilated 
through  the  child's  own  experience.  It  has  been  even  more  far-reaching. 
Little  that  we  had  done  in  educating  our  girls  and  boys  up  to  this  time 
had  put  them  in  very  close  touch  with  the  life  of  their  community  and 
the  nation.  They  have  never  felt  that  they  had  much,  if  any,  part 
in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  life  around  them  until  now.  As 
educators  we  had  not  made  a  conscious  effort  to  give  them  that  feeling. 
This  war  has  not  afforded  the  very  first  opportunity  either,  but  it  has 
called  it  to  our  attention,  and  as  a  result  our  school  girls  and  boys  have 
been  called  upon  to  help  to  produce  food  for  their  nation  and  the  starving 
peoples  across  the  sea.  They  may  have  had  a  few  school  gardens  before, 
but  what  purpose  did  they  serve?  Did  their  purpose  begin  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  war  garden?  Have  they  ever  been  called  upon  before 
to  get  that  invaluable  habit  of  thrift  and  economy  that  they  are  getting 
today  through  their  membership  and  activities  in  their  "War  Savings 
societies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  impressed  for  the 
first  time  that  the  nickels  and  dimes  which  they  save  and  loan  to  their 
Government  are  an  important  factor  in  paying  the  expenses  of  this 
great  war?  When  have  we  insisted  before  that  they  ought  to  use  their 
greater  advantages  to  help  their  parents  to  know  and  do  their  duty? 
Who  can  evaluate  the  benefit  that  must  come  to  our  school  children  from 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  war  organizations  of  theirs? 

All  these  war  activities  in  our  schools  have  not  only  vitalized  our 
courses  of  study,  but  they  have  made  the  future  lives  of  our  girls  and 
boys  potentially  richer,  happier,  and  more  useful.  They  have  not  only 
given  them  interesting  material  for  the  process  of  training,  but  also  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  them  confident  in  their  own  station  or  place  in 
life  and  early  gives  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  problems 
which  they  are  fitting  themselves  to  solve.  These  things,  therefore,  are 
taking  us  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  in  our  educational  work,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  use  them  as  long  as  we  can.  We  hope  that  this  war  with 
its  needed  activities  is  not  going  to  last  long,  of  course;  and  then  what 
are  we  to  do?  The  way  is  clear.  If  we  are  to  continue  after  the  war 
to  make  our  educative  process  as  effective  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  we  must 
devise  other  legitimate  and  interesting  life  activities  to  take  the  place 
of  these  in  our  schools.  What  shall  they  be?  That  is  our  problem, 
my  fellow  educators,  and  we  must  set  to  work  now  to  find  them. 


The  Smith-Hughes  Fund  in  Relation  to  the 
Farm-Life  School 

M.  B.  Dry,  Principal  Gary  Farm-Life  School 

WHAT  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  FUND  IS 

CHIS  is  a  fund  provided  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
23,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  vocational  education 
in  the  United  States.     The  tbree  types  of  vocational  education 
intended  to  be  aided  by  tbis  act  are: 

1.  Agriculture  (salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors). 

2.  Trade,  Home  Economics,  and  Industry  (salaries  of  teachers). 

3.  Teacher    Training    (salaries    of    teachers    and    maintenance    of 

teacher  training). 

The  amount  of  money  available  the  first  year,  1917-1918,  for  these 
three  types  is  $1,860,000,  distributed  as  follows :  Agriculture,  $548,000 ; 
Trade,  Home  Economics,  and  Industry,  $566,000 ;  Teacher  Training, 
$546,000;  Federal  Vocational  Board,  for  expenses,  $200,000.  These 
amounts  are  increased  each  year  till  1925-1926,  when  the  total  will  be 
$7,367,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture,  $3,027,000;  Trade, 
Home  Economics,  and  Industry,  $3,050,000;  Teacher  Training, 
$1,090,000 ;  Vocational  Board,  for  expenses,  $200,000.  These  last  sums 
will  constitute  the  annual  appropriations  after  that  date.  North  Caro- 
lina's part  of  the  total  for  1917-1918  is  $36,164.85,  and  for  1925-1926 
and  annually  thereafter,  $161,429.44.  Of  these  amounts,  the  sum  of 
$19,127.21  is  available  for  agriculture  in  1917-1918  and  $85,307.35  in 
1925-1926.  The  sum  available  for  home  economics  in  1917-1918  is 
$1,000  and  increases  to  $10,000  in  1921-1922,  which  will  be  the  annual 
appropriation  thereafter. 

These  funds  can  be  used  only  for  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  doing 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  below  college  grade.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  various  acts  beginning  in  1862,  when  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established,  has  made 
ample  provision  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  agriculture  of  college 
grade.  Schools  receiving  Federal  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
must,  in  order  to  offset  the  Federal  appropriation,  provide  dollar  for 
dollar  from  State  or  local  funds  or  both.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  Federal  aid  to  an  enterprise  only  on  condition  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  money  representing  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Another  provision  is  that  the  schools  receiving  Federal  aid 
shall  be  under  the  State's  supervision  or  control. 

The  funds  become  available  through  acceptance  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature or  by  the  Governor,  and  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of 
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Vocational  Education  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members,  who 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Each  State  through  its  Vocational  Board  submits  its  plans  for 
the  conduct  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  to  the  Federal  board 
for  its  approval. 

~No  school  is  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  till 
it  has  met  certain  requirements  as  to  equipment,  teaching  force,  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  vocational  subjects,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
vocational  classes,  funds  provided  for  maintenance,  etc.  The  instruction 
in  these  schools  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years 
of  age  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  work  upon  the  farm  or  in  the 
farm  home. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  especially  as  it  is  related  to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

WHAT   WILL  BE  ITS   PROBABLE   EFFECT   UPON   THE   STATERS   SYSTEM 
OF    FARM-LIFE    SCHOOLS? 

Already  very  marked  changes  have  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  agriculture  in  schools  receiving  aid 
from  this  source.  Under  this  plan  each  boy  taking  the  agricultural 
course  must  have  some  "project"  either  on  the  school  farm  or  at  his  home, 
preferably  the  latter,  the  father  agreeing  to  allow  the  boy  the  profits 
from  his  home  "project."  The  teacher  of  agriculture  must  visit  the 
boys'  homes  not  only  during  the  session  of  school,  but  during  the  vaca- 
tion, and  make  written  reports  to  the  State  Vocational  Board  of  his 
observations  and  instructions  to  them.  Each  boy  must  keep  a  written 
record  of  expenses  and  profits  from  his  "project."  This  home  "project" 
work  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  prospect  of  making 
something  for  himself  is  good  for  the  boy,  and  the  object-lesson  is  good 
for  the  community. 

The  new  plan  also  requires  the  teacher  of  agriculture  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  agricultural  instruction  instead  of  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween agriculture  and  science,  as  has  generally  been  done  heretofore. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  teacher  more  time  for  demonstration  work 
with  the  boys  on  tbe  school  farm  and  on  the  farms  in  the  community. 

Moreover,  the  science  work  is  made  more  effective  by  reason  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  Vocational  board  for  more  adequate  laboratory 
equipment.  Several  of  the  schools  have  recently  spent  considerable 
sums  on  laboratory  desks,  laboratory  supplies,  etc.,  in  accordance  with 
these  demands.  One  of  the  strongest  complaints  against  the  science 
teaching  in  the  high  school  in  recent  years  has  been  that  too  much  text- 
book work  was  done  and  too  little  time  given  to  laboratory  experiments. 
This  plan  ought  to  help  remedy  the  evil. 
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Under  this  new  plan  there  is  no  letting  up  in  the  essential  academic 
subjects.  Four  years  of  English,  two  and  a  half  of  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  and  two  years  of  History  are  required  of  all  pupils  taking 
Agriculture.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  standard 
of  work  required  of  pupils  pursuing  the  agricultural  course  under  the 
new  plan  is  as  high  and  requires  as  much  hard  thinking  and  study  as  the 
regular  academic  course. 

The  requirement  for  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  schools 
receiving  aid  from  this  fund  is  that  the  work  be  done  by  two  teachers, 
each  giving  her  full  time  to  instruction  in  home  economics  and  related 
science.  The  pupils  taking  this  course  must  devote  half  their  time  to 
these  practical  subjects,  the  other  half  to  the  academic  subjects.  The 
chief  advantages  here  are  that  the  work  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
employment  of  two  teachers,  and  the  science  work  being  related  science, 
is  more  practical  for  the  girls,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  cookery, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.,  in  the  home. 

THE  TIMELINESS  OF  THIS   LEGISLATION 

It  seems  that  this  legislation  has  come  at  a  most  opportune  time;  at 
a  time  when  the  food  production  of  the  world  needs  to  be  increased 
by  getting  more  out  of  the  soil  that  is  under  cultivation,  by  teaching 
the  farmer  the  importance  of  substituting  horse-power  and  machinery 
for  man-power  in  crop  production,  and  the  women  how  to  save  food  and 
how  to  prepare  the  daily  meals  so  as  properly  to  nourish  the  family, 
to  conserve  their  health,  and  to  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 


A  Russian  Boy's  Story  of  His  Captivity 

Jake,  who  wrote  the  following  article,  is  a  Russian  sixteen  years  of  age. 

He  came  to  America  from  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  entered  the 

city  schools  last  September.  He  entered  the  seventh  grade,  hut  because  of 
his  age  and  intelligence  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  a 
Russian  high  school,  he  was  sent  to  First-Year  High  School. 

He  sat  (I  say  sat,  because  that  is  all  he  did)  in  this  class  for  two  months 
or  more,  and  then  was  placed  in  the  special  class  for  instruction  in  English. 

When  he  came  to  the  special  class  he  did  not  know  enough  English  to  follow 
instructions.  He  could  not  understand  the  teacher's  questions  nor  was  the 
teacher  able  to  interpret  his  answers.  At  once,  he  began  first-grade  work. 
Jake  is  very  anxious  to  learn  and  quick  to  get  new  ideas,  so  the  work  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  He  read  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  readers  and 
then  studied  selections  from  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  First-Year  High  School 
English.  Pronouns  and  prepositions  were  very  hard  for  him  to  learn  to  use. 
His  confusion  of  words  was  very  amusing.  For  instance,  he  would  confuse 
knees  and  sneeze  and  bottle  and  battle. 

He  had  to  learn  to  write  and  spell.  The  task  was  stupendous,  but  very 
interesting,  indeed.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  write  well,  he  asked  for 
help  in  writing  out  some  of  his  experiences  in  Russia  when  he  was  a  German 
captive,  and  the  following  article  is  the  result  of  his  efforts: 

WAR  TIME  EST  RUSSIA  AND  MY  TRAVEL  TO  AMERICA 

BEFORE  the  war  I  was  very  happy  in  Russia.  I  was  going  to 
school  in  my  city,  Grodno.  My  parents  had  a  big  grocery  store. 
In  my  city  was  a  Russian  regiment  of  sixteen  thousand  soldiers. 

During  a  nice  afternoon  we  heard  that  Germany  had  declared  war 
on  Russia.  We  didn't  believe  that.  But  when  we  saw  the  city  regi- 
ment soldiers  march  up  to  the  front  into  the  trenches  we  were  very  sad. 

When  our  soldiers  came  to  the  German  boundaries  they  began  to 
fight,  then  the  Russian  Government  gave  a  command  that  all  men  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty-one  must  fight. 

The  next  morning  the  men  came  into  the  draft  house.  Some  men 
had  wives  and  children.  The  children  were  crying  when  they  saw  their 
fathers  marching  in  the  streets  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  on 
their  way  to  the  front-line  trenches  to  be  killed  by  the  German  dogs. 

A  great  many  orphans  were  left,  and  many  of  them  died  because 
they  didn't  have  anything  to  eat  and  they  were  freezing  from  cold. 

In  a  few  months  a  bad  time  came  to  Russia  because  a  great  many 
people  had  been  killed  and  the  Germans  began  to  come  near  my  city. 

THE  GERMANS  CAPTURE  MY  CITY  AND  I  AM  FORCED  TO  DO  GERMAN 
RED  CROSS   WORK 

On  March  23,  1915,  German  aeroplanes  flew  over  my  city  and  dropped 
proclamations  written  in  the  Russian  language  saying  that  on  March 
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28  they  would  be  in  our  city.  In  these  proclamations  they  said  that 
German  rule  would  be  much  better  than  Russian  rule  and  that  we  would 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

All  the  Russian  regiments  began  to  run  away.  Then  they  began  to 
plunder  all  the  stores.  They  came  into  our  store  and  robbed  everything 
that  they  could  find. 

On  March  28,  1915,  the  Germans  were  two  miles  from  my  city.  Then 
they  began  to  shoot  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  the  Russian  soldiers  the 
Germans.  All  the  people  ran  away  into  the  forest.  About  a  hundred 
families  escaped  to  one  forest.  My  family  was  among  these.  We  were 
very  cold,  and  we  made  little  wigwams  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

The  bread  began  to  give  out  and  we  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then 
we  started  to  look  for  potatoes.  About  three  miles  from  our  houses 
we  found  a  field  with  potatoes.  We  brought  the  potatoes  to  our  little 
tents  and  cooked  them,  but  we  didn't  have  any  salt  to  put  into  the 
potatoes. 

A  great  many  children  and  babies  were  so  pinched  with  hunger  that 
their  strength  failed. 

A  great  many  mothers  and  fathers  died  from  hunger  and  from  not 
sleeping.  We  could  not  sleep  because  we  were  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
The  Russians  were  on  one  side  and  the  Germans  on  another  side,  and  we 
were  in  the  middle.  The  Russian  soldiers  were  firing  at  the  Germans 
and  the  Germans  fired  back.  Many  of  these  shots  fell  in  the  forest  and 
killed  our  people.  A  great  many  children  were  left  in  the  forest  because 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  killed. 

Very  few  people  were  carried  home  from  the  forest  after  so  much 
misery.  The  Germans  were  fighting  with  the  Russians  twelve  days, 
and  then  the  Germans  captured  my  city.  We  were  in  the  forest  six- 
teen days. 

Then  the  Germans  came  into  the  forest  and  carried  us  back  to  the 
city.  We  were  very  hungry.  We  wanted  to  eat,  but  we  didn't  have 
any  food.  The  Germans  gave  a  half-pound  of  bread  a  day  to  each  of 
us.  In  the  bread  was  20  per  cent  flour  and  the  rest  potatoes  and  saw- 
dust. We  were  given  bread  tickets  and  had  to  wait  in  line  for  our  food 
for  hours  at  a  time.     Many  people  died  while  waiting  for  bread. 

Then  the  German  dogs  gave  a  command  that  all  the  boys  had  to  go 
and  work  in  the  trenches  doing  Red  Cross  work,  acting  as  conductors 
on  trains,  cutting  wood  in  the  forest,  and  burying  the  dead  soldiers. 

All  boys  from  my  city,  about  ten  thousand,  were  taken  to  work.  The 
Germans  took  me  to  work  along  with  these.  They  sent  me  into  the 
trenches  to  do  Red  Cross  work.  They  took  me  about  500  miles  away 
from  my  home  and  my  parents.  My  parents  began  to  cry  when  I  took 
leave.     With  my  parcel  on  my  shoulders  I  went  to  the  train. 
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A  great  many  people  came  to  see  the  boys.  "When  our  train  began  to 
move  and  the  music  began  to  play,  we  were  glad.  But  when  we  came 
near  the  front  and  we  heard  the  rattling  from  the  gunpowder  and 
cannons  we  were  very  much  afraid.  Then  the  train  stopped.  We 
went  down  from  the  train  into  a  big  house  where  we  had  dinner.  We 
were  given  only  bread  and  coffee. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  front  and  we  began  to  bury  the  dead 
soldiers  in  the  trenches.  When  the  evening  came  we  wanted  to  go 
to  sleep.  But  the  Germans  said  that  we  had  to  work  till  12  o'clock.  We 
were  very  afraid  to  bury  dead  soldiers  at  night,  but  we  could  not  help 
ourselves.     I  shall  never  forget  my  first  night's  work. 

After  a  few  months  the  Germans  began  to  select  some  boys  with 
sound  bodies.  I  was  selected  with  these  boys.  The  Germans  selected 
about  two  thousand  boys  and  sent  us  to  the  Red  Cross  hospital.  When 
we  came  into  the  hospital  we  saw  a  great  many  soldiers  lying  in  beds. 
The  nurses  gave  medicine  to  the  soldiers.  In  the  hospital  it  was  very 
quiet.  In  this  hospital  there  were  five  Russian  prisoners  sick  and  they 
were  treated  very  bad.  We  boys  gave  them  our  food  many  times  be- 
cause they  were  so  hungry. 

After  a  time  we  went  to  the  front  with  the  Red  Cross  automobiles. 
We  went  into  the  trenches  and  took  the  wounded  soldiers  and  brought 
them  to  the  automobiles.  Each  automobile  had  six  stretchers  and  six 
boys  were  required  to  carry  a  wounded  soldier.  Thus  we  boys  had  to 
go  to  the  front  line  trenches  six  times  to  fill  up  an  automobile.  Aero- 
planes were  flying  over  us,  bombs  were  dropping  everywhere,  and  we 
were  expecting  to  be  killed  at  any  minute.  One  of  my  best  friends  was 
killed  by  a  bomb. 

I  had  a  very  hard  time.  I  had  letters  from  my  parents,  and  I  wrote 
them  that  I  was  faring  very  good;  that  I  didn't  have  to  work;  I  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink;  and  that  everything  was  all  right.  I  did  this 
because  I  didn't  want  to  concern  my  parents.  They  were  so  sad  that 
I  wished  to  make  them  feel  better. 

MY    FATHEK    GETS    PERMISSION    TO    GO    TO    AMERICA 

My  father,  when  he  heard  that  everybody  who  wanted  to  go  to 
America  could  do  so,  was  very  happy.  Then  he  went  to  another  city 
and  got  papers  from  the  minister  of  war  giving  him  permission  to  go  to 
America.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me  that  he  had  papers  to  go  to 
America,  but  he  wanted  to  take  me,  too. 

I  went  to  my  general  and  showed  him  the  letter  and  the  coarse 
general  said :  "If  your  father  wants  to  go  to  America  he  can  go,  but 
you  must  remain  here.     I  am  the  boss  of  you,  not  your  father." 

Very  sad,  I  left  the  general's  office  and  went  into  the  hospital.  I  took 
a  postcard  and  wrote  to  my  father  that  the  general  refused  to  let  me 
go  to  America. 
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When  my  father  received  my  letter  he  went  to  General  Hindenburg, 
the  dog,  and  he  gave  my  father  permission  to  take  me  away  from  the 
hospital.  My  father  sent  this  paper  to  the  general's  office.  I  was  very 
happy  when  the  general  called  me  into  his  office  and  gave  me  a  ticket 
to  ride  home. 

When  I  came  home  my  parents  were  so  happy  that  they  began  to 
dance,  because  they  hadn't  seen  me  for  four  months.  I  worked  for  the 
Germans  a  year,  and  during  that  time  I  went  home  three  times. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  AMERICA 

Then  we  began  to  prepare  to  travel.  We  took  leave  from  our  friends 
and  from  the  people  we  loved  and  left  our  home. 

We  went  into  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  After  two  weeks 
travel  we  came  to  Holland,  into  the  city  Rotterdam.  Then  we  went  to 
a  beautiful  hotel.  We  had  a  fine  supper.  The  music  was  playing  and 
we  were  very  happy.    After  two  weeks,  our  ship  came. 

The  next  morning  we  went  aboard  the  ship.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  people  on  the  ship.  We  were  so  joyful  that  we  sang  when  the 
ship  left  the  city  Rotterdam. 

We  traveled  on  the  ship  about  two  days.  Then  on  a  nice  morning  we 
saw  coming  toward  our  ship  a  German  submarine.  When  the  German 
sailors  stopped  the  ship  we  were  much  frightened.  Then  the  Germans 
came  upon  our  ship  and  made  an  investigation.  They  found  that  the 
Holland  Company  was  carrying  ammunition  and  flour  to  England.  The 
Germans  then  took  away  everything  that  they  found  and  carried  us 
back  to  Holland.  We  were  very  sad  when  the  German  dogs  made  our 
ship  go  back  to  Holland,  because  we  thought  that  they  would  take  away 
our  permission  to  go  to  America.  We  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anything  on  the  ship  for  England,  but  we  knew  that  the  Germans  would 
not  believe  us  unless  they  wanted  to. 

We  had  to  wait  for  a  long  time  in  Holland  for  another  ship.  After 
five  months,  we  got  permission  from  Germany  and  from  England  that  we 
could  go  to  America.  Then  we  went  on  the  ship.  Her  name  was 
"Nordam."  We  took  leave  from  the  good  Holland  people  and  left  the 
city  Rotterdam. 

After  a  time  we  came  to  the  sea.  The  weather  was  very  good;  a 
little  wind  blew  our  ship ;  and  we  were  very  happy  when  we  got  through 
the  bad  water  where  the  Germans  were  sailing. 

We  were  sailing  on  the  sea  sixteen  days,  when  we  saw  land  we  screamed 
very  joyfully,  "Land !  Land !"  Then  we  came  into  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Two  days  before  we  reached  New  York  we  stopped  at  Halifax.  Here 
the  English  searched  our  ship  for  German  spies.     All  our  letters,  pic- 
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tures,  and  books  were  taken  away.  My  diary  and  many  kodak  pictures 
which  I  had  taken  while  working  in  the  trenches  were  all  destroyed. 

When  we  came  into  the  port  of  New  York  a  reporter  came  to  our  ship 
and  asked  everbody's  name. 

The  American  people  soon  heard  that  a  ship  had  come  from  Holland 
and  had  brought  a  thousand  emigrants  from  Russia.  Then  came 
to  Ellis  island  friends  of  the  Russian  emigrants.  Our  friends  came  to 
us  and  took  us  to  their  homes  in  ISTew  York. 

The  next  morning,  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
about  five  weeks. 

Then  my  father  was  asked  to  come  here  to  preach,  and  our  family 
came  here  to  live. 

My  experiences  in  Russia  during  the  war  were  so  terrible  that  I  shall 
never  forget  them.  I'm  very  glad  to  be  in  America  and  I  hope  to 
become  a  good  American  citizen.  I  want  to  help  Uncle  Sam  kill  all  the 
German  dogs. 


The  Increasing  Social  Consciousness 

R.  F.  Beasley,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 

CHE  scales  are  falling  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  hopeful 
rapidity.  World-wide  social  relations  are  being  drawn  together 
with  a  force  and  swiftness  which  are  cracking  the  shells  of  isola- 
tion, provincialism,  and  misunderstanding.  The  misdirected  energies  of 
one  nation  have  brought  about  a  debacle  from  which  will  arise  new  and 
broader  relations  and  adjustments  which  were  undreamed  of  five  years 
ago.  The  things  to  be  after  the  war  are  no  less  interesting,  if  less  tragic, 
to  the  student,  than  the  fearful  carnage  itself. 

In  great  moments  only  supreme  things  count,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  world's  history.  As  the  march  of  time  shall  have 
added  decades  and  centuries  to  the  toll  which  the  past  is  ever  taking 
from  the  future,  only  those  issues  will  count  which  the  present  is  wise 
enough  to  direct  upward  and  onward,  and  not  backward.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Prussian  madness  succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  aspi- 
rations of  enlightened  German  thought,  many  great  Germans  had  begun 
with  unerring  vision  to  point  to  the  upward  course  of  mankind.  There 
has  never  been  such  a  stupendous  example  of  turning  a  whole  people 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  as  is  furnished  by  modern  Germany  in  crush- 
ing the  men  who  had  upward  ideals  and  smothering  them  under  a  mass 
of  fettish  sword  and  blood  and  tyranny  worship. 

The  task  of  the  present  generation  is  not  only  to  save  the  world  from 
the  downward  tendency  of  which  Germany  has  been  the  chief  exponent, 
but  so  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  from  the  present  struggle  that  the 
higher  things  of  man's  existence  shall  be  forever  safe  from  the  assaults 
of  the  lower.  Kant  said  that  "The  civil  constitution  of  every  state  must 
be  republican,"  and  that  "It  is  the  implacable  will  of  nature  that  right 
should  finally  prevail."  Under  the  white  heat  of  the  French  Revolution 
Schiller  said  that  "The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world."  The  eyes  of  the  world  today  are  peering  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  the  light  is  becoming  clearer,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  when  the 
struggle  of  brute  force  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  world  has  been  decided 
against  brute  force  we  shall  find  ourselves  thinking  and  acting  in  terms 
of  higher  and  broader  relationships. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  world  has  been  absorbed  in  the  struggle  to 
understand  and  master  the  material  universe.  In  this  man's  success  has 
been  prodigious,  but  with  the  possibilities  for  good  that  he  has  achieved 
there  has  been  not  a  little  unmixed  evil.  This  evil  has  not  been  that  we 
have  discovered  and  invented  too  much,  but  have  been  so  absorbed  in 
the  doing  that  we  have  too  much  neglected  the  application  of  our  victories 
to  the  higher  uses  of  man.     Thus  grossness  and  mere  materialism  have 
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so  run  to  seed  in  Germany  that  a  nation  not  only  bartered  its  soul  for 
mere  material  things,  hut  thought  that  a  very  skillful  application  of 
them  was  sufficient  to  crush  the  spirit  of  mankind.  But  the  energy  of 
twenty  nations  is  pledged  to  prove  that  no  amount  of  material  efficiency 
can  stifle  the  soul  of  man,  that  nature's  law  that  right  must  finally  pre- 
vail is  true,  and  that  the  history  of  the  world  shall  be  written  in  the  will 
of  the  world,  that  freedom  and  justice  and  brotherhood  are  the  essential 
things;  that  man's  supremacy  over  nature  shall  be  used  only  to  make 
the  world  better,  more  free,  more  happy,  more  wholesome. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  lesson  that  we  shall  learn  from  the  war :  not 
only  that  man  cannot  forget  God,  but  that  he  can  find  his  own  highest 
development  only  when  he  works  in  unison  with  God's  moral  law,  upon 
which  all  things  rest.  Aside  from  this,  I  can  find  no  ultimate  explanation 
of  man's  impulse  to  upward  achievement.  Let  us,  then,  accept  the  belief 
that  Nature's  decree  is  for  right,  and  that  God,  who  stands  behind  nature 
as  His  visible  manifestation,  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul  the  upward 
impulse.  Only  this  idea  is  compatible  with  the  philosophy  of  Jesus, 
who  came  to  bring  a  larger  and  fuller  life,  and  only  it  explains  the 
history  of  the  world. 

So  social  work  in  its  simple  but  large  and  comprehensive  sense  means 
anything  intended  to  make  the  world  better — better  by  improving  both 
man  himself  and  his  surroundings.  In  its  full  sense  this  is  a  new  con- 
ception, a  conception  whose  full  significance  is  only  now  creeping  upon 
us.  When  it  becomes  a  permanent  consciousness  with  us,  we  shall  go 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  century  has  sufficed  us  to  conquer  and 
use  the  secrets  of  earth,  air,  and  water.  We  fly  with  the  birds,  swim  with 
the  fish,  talk  through  ether,  and  appropriate  nature's  dynamics  to  our 
use.  But  is  not  life  itself  greater  than  the  meat  and  drink  upon  which 
it  feeds  ?    "Whyf ore  shall  we  take  thought  ?" 

The  new  social  consciousness  is  coming  upon  us  and  we  are  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  vision.  John  Stuart  Mill,  alive  today,  would  be 
confounded  with  his  old  opinion  that  "Heretofore  it  is  questionable  if 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of 
any  human  being,"  because  we  have  arrived  at  the  conception  that  the 
supreme  social  task  of  the  coming  years  is  to  make  these  inventions  and 
discoveries  lighten  the  task,  ease  the  burden,  and  assist  in  freeing  the 
spirit  of  every  human  being.  At  this  task  we  have  only  begun  to  work 
and  think.  But  some  one  has  said  that  he  "expects  in  fact  a  general 
enlightenment,  and  then  a  sudden  illumination."  It  is  easy  to  travel 
when  you  see  the  way. 

"If,"  said  Professor  Ellwood  of  Missouri,  "we  applied  even  our  present 
available  knowledge,  we  could  soon  have  a  very  much  better  human 
world.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  yet  become  seriously  interested 
in  the  social  problem.  We  have  been  so  interested  in  the  conquest  of 
nature  and  in  individual  achievement  that  the  problems  of  human  rela- 
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tionships  liave  not  greatly  concerned  us.  If  we  could  take  as  seriously 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  as  the  conquest  of  nature,  wonders 
might  be  accomplished  even  in  a  single  generation." 

But  the  European  catastrophe  has  thrust  upon  us  in  the  largest  sense 
ever  presented  the  problems  of  human  relationships,  so  much  so  that  the 
world's  thought  is  being  turned  in  this  new  direction  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  The  problems  of  human  relationships !  What  are  they  but 
those  involved  in  the  sum  of  the  effort  whereby  each  shall  be  enabled 
to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  may  of  the  common  heritage  in  working 
out  the  best  that  in  him  lies  ?  The  social  consciousness  is  today  gripped 
in  America  for  a  noble  purpose  in  war.  It  must  be  gripped  as  tightly 
for  the  noble  purposes  of  peace  after  the  war.  When  that  time  has  come 
we  shall  be  exclaiming  as  Celia  to  Rosalind,  "Oh !  wonderful,  wonderful, 
and  most  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  all 
that,  out  of  all  hoping." 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  we  have  done  little,  except  in  the  sense 
that  we  shall  do  so  much  more.  Men  and  women  are  thinking  and  work- 
ing as  never  before,  and  out  of  the  increasing  social  consciousness  are 
coming  definite  social  programs.  Mark  the  progress  as  shown  in  these 
social  programs  from  year  to  year.  Years  ago  social  service  meant  the 
doling  out  of  a  little  material  aid  to  the  helpless.  Then  it  meant  a  little 
more  in  the  better  care  of  the  unfortunates  in  institutions.  Now  it  means 
not  only  "holding  the  sack"  to  catch  the  wrecks  and  failures  of  life,  but 
a  vast  scheme  of  constructive  statesmanship  which  will  tend  to  relax, 
then  divert,  and  finally  defeat,  the  forces  which  make  wrecks.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  when  we  spend  thousands  of  lives  and  countless  treasure 
to  make  the  world  safe,  that  we  shall  not  later  be  ready  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  make  it  better. 

In  the  growth  of  the  new  social  consciousness  no  one  has  yet  properly 
reckoned  the  propelling  influence  of  woman.  She  is  by  nature  altruistic. 
She  responds  to  the  emotion  of  the  ideal  much  more  readily  and  deeply 
than  man.  In  her  physical  and  mental  structure  nature  has  made  her 
the  repository  of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  interests  of  the  race.  This 
fact  is  the  psychological  explanation  of  why  women  are  more  unrelenting 
in  their  condemnation  of  certain  sins  than  men.  To  man  a  passing  indis- 
cretion may  be  ignored,  but  woman  will  never  forgive  what  appears  to  be 
treason  in  her  subconscious  sense  of  race  loyalty.  Principally  on  account 
of  his  own  limitation,  man  has  misjudged  woman's  strength.  Half  of  the 
argument  for  and  against  the  feminist  movement  is  concerned  with  non- 
important  questions.  Is  woman  equal  to  man?  How  silly  a  question! 
Silly  because  it  means  to  compare  woman  with  man  in  the  particular 
fields  in  which  nature  made  him  superior.  As  well  ask,  Is  man  equal  to 
woman  ?  The  answer  would  be  an  equally  emphatic  no.  The  mountains 
are  great  objects  of  nature.  The  seas  are  great  objects  of  nature.  Are 
the  mountains  greater  than  the  seas?    The  only  sensible  answer  can  be 
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that  each  is  great  in  its  own  place,  but  mountain  and  sea  cannot  be  com- 
pared. They  are  simply  different.  Man  and  woman  are  somewhat  like 
that.  They  are  different,  each  excelling  in  his  own  field,  each  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  each  component  and  necessary  parts  of  the  human 
race,  each  having  his  own  unchangeable  functions. 

Those  who  oppose  equal  suffrage  are  simply  bickering  over  a  detail 
whose  significance  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  fact  that  woman's 
ideals,  which  are  the  higher  and  more  permanent  ideals  of  the  race,  are 
taking  possession  of  the  world  faster  and  faster.  War  and  the  strong  arm 
generally  must  be  man's  ideal,  since  they  have  dominated  during  his  com- 
plete period  of  domination.  Peace  and  justice  must  be  more  the  ideals 
of  woman,  since  their  growth  is  synonymous  with  the  emancipation  of 
women.  This  is  a  crude  illustration,  but  you  may  take  your  choice. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  social  consciousness  becomes  more  and  more  acute 
with  the  emancipating  steps  that  are  setting  women  free  from  legal  and 
social  repression.  INTo  study  of  social  ideals  or  social  progress  can  ignore 
this  fact.  In  the  social  field  woman  is  supreme.  Men  have  long  recog- 
nized this  fact  by  saying  that  the  home  is  the  place  for  woman.  But  to 
attempt  to  limit  her  influence  to  our  idea  of  what  the  home  once  was,  but 
has  long  ceased  to  be  in  modern  life,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question  by  run- 
ning away  from  the  facts.  We  have  turned  over  the  school  to  women 
without  knowing,  apparently,  that  this  itself  was  a  recognition  of  chang- 
ing conditions.  In  modern  life  the  school  is  the  most  important  exten- 
sion of  the  home.  The  city  is  another  extension,  for  it  is  the  home  of  its 
citizens  in  a  far  more  important  sense  than  the  mere  house  in  which  they 
sleep.  Hence  women  are  vitally  concerned  whether  vice  or  vice-pro- 
ducing conditions  exist.  All  of  our  so-called  social  questions  are  related 
to  things  that  challenge  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  race  on  the  one 
side  or  its  highest  achievement  on  the  other.  Here  is  woman's  throne  as 
well  as  her  workshop.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  actual  work  of  social 
endeavor  women  are  playing  the  larger  part.  Educated  and  trained 
womanhood  holds  in  its  hands  the  future  of  the  human  race.  But  in 
assuming  her  rightful  functions  woman  must  not  make  the  mistake  that 
men  have  made.  They  must  not  seek  to  encompass  the  fields  in  which 
man  has  been  made  the  natural  and  superior  worker.  This  would  bring 
disaster.  In  the  slang  of  the  time,  there  is  need  for  neither  short-haired 
women  nor  long-haired  men.  In  broad  essentials  the  spheres  of  man  and 
woman  will  not  mix,  though  in  nonessentials  they  may  mingle  and 
overlap. 

The  immensity  of  the  conception  and  program  of  social  construction 
may  be  shown  by  the  activity  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  one  of  its  annual  sessions.  The  last  one  met  in  Kansas  City  in  May. 
The  Conference  is  the  great  deliberative,  educational,  and  advisory  body 
of  social  workers  in  America.  Its  discussions  touch  every  phase  of  effort 
and  progress  so  far  mapped  out.    All  questions  are  discussed  with  deep 
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sympathy  and  broad  understanding.  Many  of  these  questions  are  not 
acute  with  us  now  as  they  will  become  with  the  increase  of  population, 
but  the  discussions  of  the  several  topics  show  the  wide  extent  which  social 
endeavor  is  now  assuming.  Some  of  these  questions  are  already  pressing 
sorely  upon  us,  and  we  must  be  taking  thought  of  how  they  shall  be  more 
adequately  met.  Our  State  Conference  in  North  Carolina  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  educating  public  opinion  on  questions  which  more  directly 
concern  us.    After  a  while  we  shall  even  have  county  conferences. 

The  National  Conference  this  year  classified  the  work  in  ten  general 
topics,  as  follows  :  Children,  Delinquents  and  Corrections,  Health,  Public 
Agencies  and  Institutions,  The  Family,  Industrial  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems, The  Local  Community,  Mental  Hygiene,  Organization  of  Social 
Forces,  Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction. 

As  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  child  welfare  occu- 
pies the  most  important  position  in  social  work.  This  is  recognized  every- 
where, from  the  United  States  Government,  which  has  a  bureau  of  child 
welfare,  down  to  the  smallest  community  that  is  awake  to  conditions  of 
modern  life.  In  this  work  every  phase  of  child  welfare,  from  infant  mor- 
tality to  life  vocations,  is  embraced.  Definite  State  programs  for  work 
and  legal  enactment  are  being  arranged,  in  which  the  ever  expanding 
importance  of  the  school  is  being  more  and  more  realized.  There  are 
involved  in  child  distress  two  fundamentals — causes  and  treatment.  The 
agencies  at  work  and  to  be  set  at  work  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads. 
They  are  Dependency  and  Neglect,  Delinquency,  Defectiveness,  Legal 
Activities,  Health,  Education  and  Labor.  When  social  salvage  and  pre- 
vention applied  to  child  life  become  adequate,  the  same  conditions  regard- 
ing adult  life  will  tend  to  disappear.  That  is  why  so  much  stress  is  being 
laid  upon  child  welfare  programs.  I  cannot  go  into  full  details  of  this 
vast  movement,  but  can  only  point  out  our  needs  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  an  act  making  Superior  and  Recorders' 
courts  juvenile  courts  to  deal  with  delinquent  and  dependent  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Delinquent  and  dependent  children  are 
defined  in  the  act  as  follows : 

a.  A  child  shall  be  known  as  a  juvenile  delinquent  when  he  violates  any 
municipal  or  State  law,  or  when,  not  being  a  law  violator,  he  is  wayward, 
unruly  and  misdirected,  or  when  he  is  disobedient  to  parents  and  beyond  their 
control,  or  whose  conduct  and  environment  seem  to  point  to  a  criminal  career. 

b.  A  child  shall  be  known  as  a  dependent  child  when,  for  any  reason,  he  is 
destitute  or  homeless  or  abandoned,  and  in  such  an  evil  environment  that 
he  is  likely  to  develop  into  criminal  practices  unless  he  be  removed  therefrom 
and  properly  directed  and  trained. 

The  difficulty  now  is  the  general  apathy  to  child  welfare,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  courts,  and  the  lack  of  proper  machinery  for  disposing  of  the 
child  in  proper  hands  after  it  is  brought  before  the  courts.    As  soon  as 
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we  can  get  the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 
and  County  Superintendents,  a  well  working  system  of  probation  and 
placing  out  can  be  started.  The  Jackson  Training  School  is  unable  to 
answer  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  there  is  yet  no  provision  for  girls. 
The  capacity  of  the  Training  School  must  be  increased  for  the  more  pro- 
nounced cases  of  delinquency,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  must  be 
handled,  and  should  be  handled,  by  probation  officers.  No  one  knows 
today  anything  about  how  many  delinquent  and  dependent  children  and 
neglected  children  there  are  in  North  Carolina,  even  extreme  cases.  The 
orphanages  are  overcrowded,  and  these  handle  only  certain  classes  of 
children.  The  situation  must  be  met  by  placing  out  agencies,  and  by 
allowances  for  poor  but  worthy  mothers  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
their  own  children.  County  commissioners  may  begin  to  do  this  now 
if  they  choose.  There  are  plenty  of  families  who  are  willing  to  adopt 
and  rear  normal  children  at  their  own  expense,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
extensively  until  a  complete  system  of  cooperation  and  supervision  is 
provided  by  the  State.  We  now  have  the  machinery  in  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  but  not  the  money.  The  next  Legis- 
lature should  provide  it.  Every  child  born  is  entitled  to  parental  care 
and  training,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  to  as  near  a  substitute  as  possible. 
We  are  finding  ways  to  accomplish  this ;  only  the  money  is  lacking.  To 
supply  this  money  is  the  greatest  investment  that  the  State  can  make. 
This  is  not  because  the  child  exists  for  the  State,  but  because  the  business 
of  the  State  is  to  see  that  the  child  has  the  means  of  growing  into  the  best 
possible  normal  human  being  and  self-governing  citizen. 

No  one  knows  how  many  children  there  are  in  this  State  who  are 
either  mentally  or  physically  defective,  or  both.  Yet  every  one  of  these 
requires  special  treatment.  This  is  the  class  for  which  the  ordinary 
schools  can  do  little  or  nothing,  and  whose  presence  in  the  schools  often 
serves  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  normal  children.  For  their  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  normal  children,  they  must  be  provided  for.  To 
care  for  the  physically  defective  we  have  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf 
at  Morganton,  for  the  white  blind  at  Raleigh,  and  for  the  colored  deaf 
and  blind  at  Raleigh.  For  crippled  children  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at 
Gastonia  is  under  way,  thanks  to  the  vision  and  energy  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Babington  of  that  place.  For  the  feeble-minded  the  excellent  institution 
at  Kinston  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
most  vital  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  require  that  these  funds 
shall  be  provided. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  its  relation  to  school  backwardness,  to  juvenile  delinquency,  to  adult 
crime  and  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  all  forms  of  social  delinquencies 
and  inadequacies.  Considering  the  lack  of  funds  now  apparent  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  schools,  it  looks  hopeless  to  say  that  eventually 
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all  our  schools  must  be  equipped  to  give  physical  and  mental  tests  to  all 
children,  by  which  means  all  those  requiring  special  treatment  may  be 
sorted  out  and  provided  for.  But  this  must  be  done.  All  legal  machinery 
whereby  every  child  not  adequately  provided  for  by  its  own  parents  shall 
receive  care  and  such  training  as  his  case  demands  must  be  created  before 
we  shall  have  comprehended  the  great  subject  of  child  welfare.  We  can 
make  fit  men  and  women  only  by  defeating  the  enemies  that  crush  child 
life  and  destroy  the  possibility  of  manhood  and  womanhood  ere  they 
come.  Child  welfare  is  the  great  field  of  constructive  statesmanship  of 
the  future  because  it  lies  at  the  foundations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  field  the  school  bears  a  great  part, 
and  one  not  yet  fully  comprehended.  Neither  school  nor  church  nor 
state  is  an  end,  but  a  means.  The  end  is  the  welfare  of  mankind.  De- 
mocracy itself  can  make  good  only  through  the  school,  and  democracy 
is  not  a  form  of  government,  but  the  state  of  mind  and  the  character  of 
a  people.  The  best  governed  people  are  the  least  governed  only  in  the 
sense  that  each  individual  is  most  capable  of  self-government.  If  all 
were  perfect  in  this  respect  we  should  need  very  little  other  government 
at  all.  This  being  true,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  school  is  character  and 
not  mere  mental  or  physical  dexterity.  Support  is  withheld  from  the 
schools  because  people  do  not  understand  their  real  place  in  life  and 
because  the  school  has  not  yet  clarified  its  own  mission. 

The  question  of  adult  delinquency  and  correction  would  be  largely 
solved  had  the  juvenile  field  been  adequately  handled.  The  true  nature 
of  courts  and  prisons  is  being  found  to  be  questions  of  treatment  and 
cure,  or  at  most  of  custodial  care,  rather  than  mere  punishment.  They 
are  late  efforts  to  correct  mistakes  that  might  have,  and  in  most  cases 
would  have,  been  prevented  by  early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Public  health  is  a  broad  field  of  social  welfare,  and  its  work  and  influ- 
ence are  constantly  widening.  It  is  concerned  with  the  conditions  of 
health  under  which  people  live  and  work,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  a  con- 
stantly increasing  field  of  usefulness.  Our  State  Board  of  Health  is 
doing  wonders,  but  it  cannot  do  its  best  till  there  is  a  whole-time  health 
officer  in  every  county.  All  efforts  of  social  work  run  inevitably  back 
to  the  local  community  and  the  local  agency,  because  only  such  agency 
can  reach  the  individual. 

Our  State  institutions  of  every  kind  are  doing  good  work,  but  all  lack 
funds  and  increased  facilities.  The  county  institutions  are  in  too  many 
cases  sore  spots.  There  must  be  a  great  improvement  in  county  homes, 
jails,  and  chain-gangs,  and  outside  poor  relief  must  be  reorganized  to 
get  the  best  results. 

Countless  families  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  live 
on  the  brink  of  despair  for  lack  of  some  aid  and  cooperation  in  solving 
the  problems  which  tend  to  wreck  them,  and  which  too  often  do  wreck 
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them,  and  make  their  members  public  charges.  Professor  Ellwood  of 
Missouri  says  "Sociological  research  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  primary  group  which  we  call  the  family  is  the  cradle  of  practically 
all  of  our  social  ideals ;  that  it  is  the  only  natural  environment  for  the 
child  in  which  he  can  secure  a  full  and  well-balanced  development  of  all 
his  powers;  and  that,  therefore,  a  normal  family  life  is  at  the  basis  of 
normal  social  life  in  general.  The  facts  of  marriage  and  the  family  in 
the  social  life  are,  therefore,  pertinent  in  the  highest  degree  for  scientific 
social  work." 

Beyond  the  family  and  controlling  its  existence  to  a  large  extent  loom 
industrial  and  economic  conditions,  and  these  come  within  the  range  of 
social  effort  in  an  important  sense.  More  and  more  we  are  recognizing 
this  fact,  and  the  faster  we  recognize  it  the  better. 

The  local  community  must  be  mobilized  to  bring  to  bear  all  its  re- 
sources upon  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  lives  of  all  its  residents. 
No  local  community  is  properly  mobilized  till  it  not  only  handles  adverse 
conditions,  but  has  a  definite  and  growing  program  calculated  to  render 
it  a  better,  more  beautiful,  and  more  wholesome  place  to  live,  to  work, 
to  play,  and  to  grow  in. 

The  great  field  of  mental  hygiene  is  being  only  now  explored.  It  il 
seeking  at  its  sources  to  deal  with  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  espe- 
cially insanity,  epilepsy,  and  f  eeble-mindedness.  The  class  of  subnormal 
people  is  growing  so  fast  that  every  state  and  the  nation  is  becoming 
alarmed.  The  hospitals  and  the  custodial  institutions  are  beginning  to 
reach  out  and  by  mental  clinics,  propaganda,  advice,  and  local  coopera- 
tion and  preventive  measures  to  cut  off  the  growing  stream  of  mental 
wreckage. 

In  all  these  fields  the  social  forces  must  be  organized,  correlated, 
articulated,  and  further  developed.  It  is  a  task  for  statesmen,  patriots, 
philanthropists,  and  plain  good  citizens.  In  the  work,  as  I  have  stated, 
women  bear  a  large  part.  All  forms  of  social  work  are  calling  more  and 
more  for  trained  women  workers,  and  large  and  useful  fields,  with  fair 
financial  rewards,  are  opening  up  to  young  women.  Training  schools 
are  springing  up,  while  colleges  and  universities  are  offering  regular 
and  special  courses  in  scientific  training  for  social  work.  Everything 
has  been  intensified  and  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  The 
after-war  demands  will  be  even  greater,  for  then  we  shall  be  free  to  attack 
the  field  in  earnest,  guided  by  new  knowledge  and  supported  by  an  in- 
erased  social  consciousness. 

North  Carolina  has  a  law  for  cooperation  between  the  State  and  coun- 
ties that  is  pioneering.  The  State  board  is  the  head  and  leader.  The 
county  boards  and  their  superintendents  must  do  the  local  work  relating 
to  all  the  fields  that  I  have  spoken  of.  We  are  trying  to  lay  plans  for 
securing  future  results.     But  until  we  have  the  social  consciousness  in 
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our  State  to  back  plans  with  necessary  funds,  we  can  secure  only  partial 
results.  Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  some  sentences  from  Prof.  E.  C. 
Branson  of  the  State  University: 

"Suppose  we  had  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  a  body  of  closely  inte- 
grated social  servants  composed  of  the  school  board  with  its  superintendent 
and  supervisors,  an  agricultural  board  with  its  home  and  farm  extension 
agents,  a  public  health  board  with  its  whole-time  health  officer,  its  public 
health  nurses,  its  clinics  and  dispensaries,  a  public  welfare  board  and  its 
superintendent  charged  with  specific  social  concerns,  and  a  ministerial  board 
composed  of  all  the  preachers  of  all  the  churches  stamping  every  effort  with 
the  ultimate  values  of  life  and  destiny,  time  and  eternity — suppose,  I  say,  the 
civic  and  social  mind  of  North  Carolina  were  organized  and  federated  in  this 
way!  If  it  only  could  be  so — and  it  can — then  what  an  era  of  democratic 
wholesomeness  and  effectiveness  we  should  enter  upon,  and  how  rapidly  our 
beloved  State  would  move  to  the  fore  in  the  new  social  order  that  is  even  now 
breaking  upon  the  world!  Man  freely  self-surrendered  to  his  fellow  kind 
and  whole-heartedly  given  in  organized  effort  to  the  common  good  is  the 
dream  we  dream.  Man  dedicated  to  the  State  is  Prussianism;  man  dedicated 
to  humanity  is  the  soul  of  democracy.  Man  dedicated  to  man  in  His  name 
is  the  last  word  in  every  kind  of  religion  that  is  worth  calling  Christian. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  doubtless  means  much  more  than  this,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  ought  never  to  mean  less." 


L.  L.  Matthews 


L.  L.  Matthews— An  Appreciation 

By  S.  B.  Underwood,  Superintendent  of  Pitt  County  Schools 

CHE  untimely  death  of  Superintendent  L.  L.  Matthews  of  the 
Sampson  County  schools  removes  from  North  Carolina  educa- 
tional circles  one  of  our  choicest  spirits  and  most  fruitful  workers. 
At  this  time  when  strong  men  are  so  sorely  needed  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  him  from  the  ranks.  He  had  done  a  work  that  was  of  the  really  con- 
structive type.  He  was  not  much  in  the  public  prints ;  he  did  not  have 
much  to  say  about  himself  or  his  accomplishments,  but  quietly,  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  he  did  a  man's  work.  He  brought  about  an  educational 
and  social  regeneration  in  Sampson  County,  and  his  influence  was  felt 
throughout  the  State.  In  all  the  movements  for  the  uplift  and  better- 
ment of  his  people  he  was  in  the  lead.  Many  educational  workers  in 
the  State  learned  from  him. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  as  modest  and  gentle  as  a  woman.  He  was  always 
quiet  and  reserved,  but  it  was  the  reserve  of  strength  and  power.  His 
mind  was  clean,  and  his  soul  was  pure.  He  had  a  wholesome  faith  in 
humanity,  and  love  for  childhood  was  a  passion  with  him.  The  writer 
was  privileged  to  know  him  rather  intimately,  and  in  none  of  their  inter- 
course did  Mr.  Matthews  ever  manifest  anything  but  the  highest  motives. 
He  was  a  hard  worker,  but  he  never  complained.  He  was  superintendent 
of  schools  in  a  large  county,  and  his  tasks  were  increasingly  exacting  in 
their  demands  upon  his  physical  and  nervous  energy.  He  was  constantly 
spending  himself.  He  gave  himself  like  a  royal  spirit.  Almost  literally 
he  died  for  the  children  of  his  county.  His  friends  believe  that  under 
the  pressure  of  his  tremendous  tasks  the  thread  of  life  snapped  and  his 
great  soul  went  out  to  rest. 

Rest — that  is  the  word.  That  is  what  this  tireless  worker  must  have 
longed  for.    And  now  he  wraps  himself  in  its  mantle  and 

"Lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


Report  on  Some  Phases  of  the  Work  at  Peabody 

Doing  Light  Housekeeping 

BY  organizing  our  housework  we  have  found  it  very  easy  to  keep 
house  and  go  to  school.  Each  person  has  a  definite  duty  on  defi- 
nite days,  we  pool  our  household  funds  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week.  This  saves  time,  energy,  and  thought,  but  requires  careful  plan- 
ning beforehand  to  get  the  best  and  the  most  for  the  least  money.  We 
can  illustrate  the  satisfactory  results  of  this  plan  by  the  following 
representative  menus : 


FIRST  DAY 

Breakfast 

Cornflakes 

Fresh  Peaches 
Eggs  Toast 

Coffee 

Lunch 

Bread  Butter 

Sliced  Ham 

Raisin   Sandwiches 

Iced  Tea 

Dinnek 

Salmon   Croquettes 

Potato  Salad        Pickles 

Graham  Bread 

Brown  Betty 


SECOND   DAY 

Breakfast 

Cornflakes 

Fresh  Peaches 
Pancakes  Syrup 

Coffee 

Lunch 

Salmon   Croquettes 

Potato   Salad 

Bread  Butter 

Apples 

Iced  Tea 

Dinner 

Beans  Beets 

Creamed    Onions 

Mashed   Potatoes 

Cornbread 

Baked  Apples 


THIRD  DAY 

Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice 

Stewed  Fruit 
Fried  Potatoes 

Corn  Muffins 
Coffee 

Lunch 

Bean    and    Beet    Salad 
Peanut-butter  Sand- 
wiches 
Baked  Apples 
Iced  Tea 

Dinner 

Steak  Brown  Gravy 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Graham  Muffins 

Sliced  Pineapple 


It  saves  time  and  fuel  to  prepare  at  dinner  enough  for  next  day's  lunch. 

The  cost  of  our  meals  amounts  to  $1.75  each  per  week.  This  will 
make  $10.75  each  for  the  six  weeks,  which  compares  favorably  with 
table  board  from  $5  to  $6  per  week,  even  after  we  add  our  gas  bill.  Our 
pro  rata  share  of  the  rent  of  our  apartment  has  been  no  more  than  room 
rent  for  the  term,  and  we  have  the  advantages  of  a  kitchen  and  a  living- 
room  in  addition  to  our  bed-room. 

The  Group  from  the  Training  School. 


Nature  Study 

Any  teacher  who  comes  to  George  Peabody  College  for  work  in 
nature  study  will  be  amply  rewarded.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  really 
scientific  course  and  one  of  lively  interest.     Bird  study  is  one  of  the  most 
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popular  phases  of  nature  study  here,  and  the  campus  is  alive  with  many 
varieties  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  sweet  notes.  As  a  gorgeously 
colored  oriole  flew  by  the  other  day  a  city-bred  student  was  heard  to 
observe :  "And  to  think  that  a  few  months  ago  I  didn't  even  know  such 
a  thing  existed!"  Some  are  busy  learning  about  the  field  flowers  and 
grasses,  the  noxious  weeds;  others  are  learning  to  identify  the  common 
insects,  useful  and  harmful.  These  classes  are  alert  to  learn  the  se- 
crets of  every  bird,  flower,  and  insect,  and  the  student  will  tell  you 
there  are  few  of  these  which  Mr.  Shaver  has  not  discovered. 

To  those  wishing  to  make  a  more  technical  study  of  plants  and  animals 
the  courses  in  biology  and  zoology  are  open.  A  large  number  of  women 
have  registered  for  courses  in  agriculture.  The  war  gardens  are  all 
around  us  on  Peabody  campus,  and  Knapp's  Farm  is  not  far  away, 
where  theory  becomes  practice  under  the  student's  eyes.  One  very 
enjoyable  day  was  spent  on  Knapp's  farm  by  Mr.  Shaver  and  his  classes 
on  a  picnic.  Among  the  memories  of  this  day  are  the  study  of  the  corn 
worm  on  the  cornstalk,  the  cucumber  beetle  on  the  vine,  the  chipping- 
sparrow's  nest  found  in  the  alfalfa,  the  orchard  rows  curving  around  the 
hillside  to  prevent  erosion,  the  garden  supplied  with  the  newest  method 
of  overhead  irrigation,  learning  to  recognize  the  song  of  the  indigo 
bunting,  learning  the  most  approved  methods  of  dairying  as  applied 
by  the  Knapp  farm  dairy. 

Finally,  when  one  has  studied  nature  as  taught  here,  life  becomes 
richer  and  fuller,  whether  he  farms  or  teaches  or  simply  lives  and 
watches  for  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  creation. 

The  Cafeteria 

The  cafeteria  is  the  most  interesting  place  on  the  campus  to  most 
of  the  students,  and  the  place  most  frequently  visited.  While  we 
welcome  our  favorite  professor,  our  swimming  class,  or  the  mid-day 
assembly  hour  once  a  day,  the  cafeteria  has  a  good  share  of  our  attention 
three  times  a  day.  This  is  the  place  where  students  are  fed  on  whole- 
some, well-prepared  food  at  cost.  Here  we  find  such  vegetables  as  we 
would  have  at  home ;  a  few  meats,  hot  muffins  every  day,  various  salads, 
fruits  and  desserts,  good  bread  and  butter,  sweet  milk,  buttermilk,  tea 
and  coffee,  and — in  greatest  demand  of  all  these  hot  days — ice  cream. 
Menus  are  all  made  with  a  view  to  cooperation  with  Mr.  Hoover's  plans 
for  food  conservation. 

The  cost  of  preparation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  each  student  serves 
himself,  and,  having  eaten  his  meal,  returns  his  tray  to  the  window. 
Here  from  three  to  seven  hundred  people  are  served  lunch  daily.  !N~o 
money  is  made  on  the  cafeteria;  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
body,  and  the  auditor  of  accounts  feels  satisfied  when  the  debit  and 
credit  columns  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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Miss  Ida  Carr,  a  North  Carolinian,  is  supervisor  of  this  department, 
and  many  wonder  at  her  ability  to  keep  things  running  so  smoothly 
in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  to  be  fed.  She  also  has  classes  in  insti- 
tutional cookery  for  students  desiring  training  in  cafeteria  work  or 
training  for  work  in  institutions  where  meals  are  planned  scientifically. 

The  cafeteria  is  also  a  place  where  students  can  find  work  to  help 
pay  their  expenses,  as  well  as  receive  practical  training  in  planning, 
cooking,  and  serving  meals.  All  the  work  is  done  by  students,  and 
during  the  summer  quarter  as  many  as  thirty-five  students  are  on  the 
pay-roll  at  one  time.  Students  who  have  worked  here  testify  to  the 
great  practical  value  of  this  experience,  whether  they  become  home 
economics  teachers  or  use  their  art  at  home. 

Fannie  Carr  Bivins. 


Summary  of  the  Joyner  Community  Survey 

CHE  Joyner  Rural  School  was  adopted  by  the  Training  School 
for  the  purpose  of  practice  teaching  and  observation  work. 
The  Joyner  teachers  and  seniors  of  the  Training  School  worked 
out  a  plan  by  which  we  could  make  a  survey  of  the  community.  The 
survey  was  a  success  because  of  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  the 
patrons  of  the  community. 

From  the  survey  of  the  Joyner  School  District,  which  covered  about 
25  families,  we  found  that  as  a  whole  the  homes  are  comfortable  and  well 
located.  The  people  are  paying  attention  to  making  the  homes  more 
comfortable  and  the  living  conditions  more  pleasant.  Modern  machinery 
and  other  conveniences  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  most  of  the 
homes.  There  are  four  homes  in  the  community  which  use  acetyline 
lights  and  have  water  piped  to  their  kitchens ;  two  of  these  have  washing 
machines  and  fireless  cookers.  There  are  eight  telephones  in  the  com- 
munity. All  of  the  families  have  sewing  machines  and  take  newspapers, 
and  many  take  magazines. 

The  community  is  noted  for  its  love  of  music ;  in  every  home  but 
two  there  is  either  a  piano  or  victrola,  and  sometimes  both.  When  one 
family  in  a  community  brings  luxuries  and  other  conveniences  into 
their  homes  usually  others  in  the  community  follow. 

The  people  really  love  the  farm  life  and  take  interest  in  their  farms. 
The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  and  peas. 
Readily  one  sees  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  money  crops,  making 
the  financial  conditions  good.  The  farmers  take  special  pride  in  testing 
the  soil  and  seeds;  but  even  though  they  are  successful  with  their 
money  crops,  they  do  not  raise  enough  food  products  to  feed  the  com- 
munity and  its  animals.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  farmers 
to  show  their  patriotism  by  raising  first  the  food  products  which  are 
needed  in  the  community,  thus  leaving  more  time  and  space  for  trans- 
portation of  the  things  necessary  to  carry  on  this  war  successfully. 

There  are  101  work  animals  in  the  community  and  102  cows;  the 
stock  of  the  cows  are  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  Scrub.  As  there  are 
only  34  milch  cows,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  these  do  not  supply  all  the 
milk  and  butter  needed  in  the  community.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  section  is  not  a  good  grazing  section.  There  are  from 
2  to  40  hogs  per  family  raised  annually.  Five  families  have  their 
hogs  inoculated  to  prevent  cholera.  Perhaps  the  other  twenty  families 
will  follow  when  they  see  the  good  results  of  inoculation.  The  poultry 
of  the  community  seems  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  the  community.  The 
average  flock  per  family  is  from  55  to  75.  Three  of  the  families  use 
incubators  and  sell  a  small  part  of  the  eggs  and  poultry. 
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The  orchards  are  large  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  main 
fruits  are  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes.  The  trees  are  sprayed 
and  pruned.  As  a  result,  the  fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  plentiful.  Each  year 
the  surplus  is  canned,  sold,  or  fed  to  hogs.  There  is  special  interest 
taken  in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  by  several  of  the  families,  and 
some  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  clubs  have  been  taken  by  girls  in  this 
community. 

People  are  turning  to  the  schools  for  ideas.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant facts  about  this  community  is  that  the  school  is  the  center  of  the 
community.  The  school  is  a  three-teacher  school,  a  three-room  building, 
fairly  comfortable.  When  the  repairs  which  are  needed  are  attended 
to,  the  school  will  be  an  ideal  up-to-date  rural  model  school.  The 
grounds  are  large,  but  playground  equipment  is  needed.  The  children 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  basket-ball,  the  only  game  of  the  sort  they  have. 
Basket-ball  was  started  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Comfort,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Training  School  faculty  who  coaches  athletics.  The  library 
is  inadequate  for  the  school  and  community  use. 

The  school  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  community.  Almost 
all  the  meetings,  the  Betterment  Association,  entertainments,  etc.,  are 
held  in  the  schoolhouse.  This  community,  as  most  communities  do, 
does  not  lack  in  social  leaders.  There  are  always  some  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  initiative  in  most  any  kind  of  work. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  community  is  noted  for  its  musical  ability, 
thus  practically  all  of  the  socials  have  something  of  the  musical  nature 
connected  with  them.  These  activities  provide  for  all  ages,  and  are 
held  weekly  and  sometimes  more  often. 

To  the  schoolhouse  the  people  come  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  Sun- 
day school.  The  attendance  is  good.  The  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the 
main  points  of  contact  between  the  school  and  community,  and  has  the 
support  of  patrons  and  teachers.  The  teachers  of  the  community  take 
an  active  part  in  the  Sunday  school  work.  The  community  has  no  resi- 
dent pastor,  as  it  is  near  town  and  the  people  come  to  Greenville  to 
church.  Twice  a  month,  one  of  the  Greenville  pastors  goes  out  and  holds 
services  in  the  afternoon  at  the  schoolhouse. 

The  roads  in  the  community  and  out  from  it,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty  good, 
but  during  the  past  winter  they  have  been  almost  impassable  because  of 
a  disastrous  storm  which  tore  out  culverts,  etc.  But  these  conditions 
are  being  fast  remedied.  The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  good  roads 
is  excellent  and  they  are  willing  to  do  their  share.  In  time  they  hope 
to  have  good  roads  all  the  time,  regardless  of  the  weather.  There  are 
18  automobiles  in  the  community.  This  shows  that  the  patrons  appreci- 
ate quick  transportation.     The  mail  service  is  good. 

The  Joyner  School  has  not  been  a  slacker  in  war  work.  They  have 
a  Thrift  Society,  and  have  bought  a  Liberty  Bond,  purchased  "War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps.     The  school  won  several  prizes  in 
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the  joint  community  commencement  held  in  the  community.  The 
prizes  were  thrift  stamps.  The  patrons  have  purchased  bonds,  War 
Savings  Stamps,  and  Thrift  Stamps,  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
disseminating  the  gospel  of  food  conservation. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  not  only  the  teachers  of  the  community 
hut  the  student  teachers  understand  the  conditions  of  the  community, 
and  will  know  better  what  to  expect  from  their  work  as  teachers.  The 
patrons  of  the  community  have  made  it  possible  for  this  work  to  be 
successful,  for  they  have  shown  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Sophia  Cooper,  '18. 

Questionnaire  for  Joyner  Community  Survey 
I.  HOMES 

A.  Household 

1.  Do  the  families  seem  to  be  cemented  into  a  real  family  unit? 

2.  What  of  the  general  appearance  and  comforts  of  the  homes? 
a.  Location  Size  Structure  Appearance 
&.  Water                Lights                Heating  Ventilation 

c.  Sanitation  Drainage  Toilets  Screens 

Flies  Mosquitoes 

d.  Other  improvements  Telephone  Sewing  machines 

Washing  machines  Churning  machines 

Fireless  cooker  Water  piped  to  kitchen 

e.  Provision  for  recreation  Libraries  Magazines 

Newspapers  Music  Tenni6 

Other  amusements 

B.  Farms 

1.  Do  the  people  really  love  the  farm  life? 

2.  Average  size  of  farms 

3.  Number  of  owners 

4.  Number  of  renters 

5.  What  is  general  financial  condition? 

6.  Leading  crops  raised 

a.  Does  the  community  feed  itself  and  its  animals? 

6.  Is  more  attention  paid  to  food  crops  or  to  money  crops? 

7.  Soils  and  seeds: 
a.  Nature  of  soil 
6.  Crop  rotation 

c.  Cover  crops 

d.  Barnyard  manure 

e.  Commercial  fertilizer 
/.  Is  soil  tested? 

g.  Are  seeds  tested? 
h.  How  selected? 

C.  Gardens 

1.  Has  each  family  a  garden?  Size 

2.  Does  it  supply  the  family  with  all  vegetables  needed? 

3.  What  is  done  with  surplus? 

4.  Is  it  all-the-year-round  garden? 
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D.  Orchards 

1.  Size 

2.  Main  fruits 

3.  Are  trees  pruned  and  sprayed? 

4.  Amount  canned 

5.  What  becomes  of  surplus? 

E.  Live  Stock 

1.  Work  animals 

a.  Number  families  that  raise  enough  colts  for  their  own  needs 

2.  Cows 

a.  Average  number  per  family 
&.  Number  milk  cows 

c.  Breeds 

d.  Does  each  family  have  a  surplus  of  milk  and  butter  throughout 

the  year? 

e.  Amount  milk  and  butter  sold 
/.  Is  milk  tested  for  butter-fat? 
g.  Number  cattle  raised  for  beef 

h.  Are  all  cattle  in  district  dipped? 

3.  Hogs 

a.  Number  raised  per  family 

b.  Breeds 

c.  Amount  pork  killed  per  family 

d.  Amount  pork  sold  per  family 

e.  Losses  from  cholera 

/.  How  many  inoculate  to  prevent  cholera? 

4.  Sheep  and  goats.     How  many? 

F.  Poultry 

a.  Average  flock 
6.  How  cared  for? 

c.  Number  incubators  in  use 

d.  Losses  from  cholera  Pests 

e.  How  combated? 

/.  Sufficient  poultry  and  eggs  for  family? 
g.  Amount  sold:  Poultry  Eggs 

II.  SCHOOL 

1.  Number  teachers  Attitude  toward  their  work  and  the  com- 

munity 

2.  The  teacher — her  qualifications 

3.  School  census  Number  enrolled  Average  attendance 

4.  Number  of  pupils  members  of  any  of  the  agricultural  clubs 

5.  How  far  is  school  from  most  remote  family? 

6.  Size  of  building  Appearance  Condition  Equip- 

ment Light  Heat  Ventilation 

7.  Water  supply  Kind,  location,  and  condition  of  toilets 

8.  Size  and  condition  of  campus  Playground 

9.  Any  playground  equipment?  Is  play  supervised? 

10.  Is  library  adequate  for  school  and  community? 

11.  What  have  teachers  done  to  bring  patrons  together? 

12.  Do  patrons  and  committee  cooperate  with  teachers? 
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13.  What   organizations   in   community   that  are   working  with  the 

school? 

14.  In  what  respects  is  the  school  the  center  of  community  interests 

and  activities? 

III.  SOCIAL  LIFE 

1.  Are  the  social  conditions  such  as  to  keep  the  young  people  on  the  farm? 

2.  What  social  agencies  are  operative  in  the  community? 

3.  Is  the  social  initiative  in  the  community  or  the  school? 

4.  Is  there  a  social  leader? 

5.  Social  gatherings 
a.  Nature 

6.  Frequency 

c.  Where  held? 

d.  What  activities  predominate? 

e.  Do  they  provide  for  all  ages? 

IV.  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

1.  What  of  the  religious  attitude  of  community? 

2.  How  many  churches?  Resident  pastors 

3.  How  many  Sunday  schools?  Attendance 

4.  Other  church  organizations  and  societies 

5.  Do  churches  and  Sunday  schools  cooperate  with  the  school? 

6.  Do  the  teachers  take  active  part  in  church  and  Sunday  school  work? 

7.  What  is  attitude  of  churches  and  Sunday  school  toward  the  community 

social  life? 

V.  TRANSPORTATION 

1.  How  many  miles  of  improved  roads? 

2.  Condition  of  roads  in  winter 

3.  What  is  attitude  of  people  toward  road  building? 

4.  What  can  the  schools  do  in  the  interest  of  good  roads? 

5.  Number  of  automobiles  in  the  district 

6.  Does  the  mail  service  meet  the  needs  of  the  people? 

VI.  GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  What  phase  of  our  problem  is  most  prominent? 

2.  Which  factors  seem  to  be  contributing  most  to  its  solution? 

3.  What  is  the  main  point  of  contact  between  the  school  and  the  com- 

munity? 

4.  Do  children  have  any  way  of  earning  their  spending  money? 

5.  Has  the  community  the  right  attitude  toward  general  progress,  health, 

education,  and  religion? 

6.  What  special  provision  is  made  this  year  for  helping  to  solve  the 

world's  food  problem? 


Commencement,  1918 

June  1-3 
Sunday,  June  2 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

America  11:00  A.  M. 

Prayer Rev.  G.  F.  Hill 

"Unfold,  Ye  Portals" — Chorus Gounod 

Scripture  Lesson 

"Like  As  the  Hart  Desireth" Allitsen 

Lula  Ballance,  Soprano 
Announcements 

Annual  Commencement  Sermon Rev.  J.  B.  Massey 

"O  Lord,  Most  Holy" Abt 

SERVICE  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

8:30  P.  M. 

Piano — Impromptu  in  A  flat Schubert 

Agnes  Hunt 

"By  Babylon's  Wave" — Chorus Gounod 

"The  Shadows  of  the  Evening  Hours" Rathbun 

Helen  Lyon,  Soprano 
Scripture  Lesson 

"Abide  With  Me" — Duet Schnecker 

Ethel  Stancell  and  Sue  Best  Morrill 

Prayer Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips 

"Come,  Ye  Blessed" Scott 

Lula  Ballance,  Soprano 

Sermon Rev.  Lawson  Campbell 

"Now  the  Day  is  Over" — Solo  and  Chorus Speakes 


Commencement  Day,  June  3 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

Prayer Rev.  Walter  Patten 

National  Anthems  of  the  Allies: 

Belgium — La  Brabanconne 

France — La  Marseillaise 

Italy — Garibaldi's  Hymn 

England — Rule,  Britannia! 

Piano — Saltarelle  Caprice  Lack 

Bess  Tillitt 

Chorus — "Hail,  Bright  Abode" Wagner 

Address — President  Robert  H.  Wright 

Chorus — "Humoreske"    Dvorak 

Last  Rose  of  Summer — Lula  Ballance,  Soprano 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Bibles 

Announcements 

"Star-Spangled  Banner" 

Benediction 
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SENIOR  CLASS 


Mary  Alexa  Alford 
Bernie  Elizabeth  Allen 
Bettie  Sophronia  Allen 
Hazel  Blanche  Atwater 
Lula  Garnett  Ballance 
Huldah  Daniel  Barnes 
Flora  McNeil  Barnes 
Sallie  Rebecca  Best 
Fannie  Elizabeth  Bishop 
Annie  Elizabeth  Bridgman 
Una  Jane  Brogden 
Thelma  Ruth  Bryan 
Lucy  Russell  Buffaloe 
Vera  Dare  Bunch 
Nannie  Mildred  Clapp 
Ruth  Jester  Cooke 
Leah  Louise  Croom 
Saddie  Dew- 
India  Marion  Elliott 
Mary  Elizabeth  Evans 
Pattie  Virginia  Farmer 
Ruth  Fenton 
Clellie  Polk  Ferrell 
Armeda   Irene  Fleming 
Roberta  Floyd 
Lena  Griffin 
Lola  May  Gurley 
Elizabeth  Hammatt  Hathaway 
Jessie  Edwin  Howard 
Agnes  Virginia  Hunt 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hutchins 
Willie  Jackson 
Sophia  Inez  Jarman 
Lucye  Grey  Jenkins 
Rosa  Estelle  Jones 
Cora  Elizabeth  Lancaster 
Olive  Lang  


Martha  Helen  Lyon 
Ethel  McGlohon 
Mary  Louise  Mewborn 
Estelle  O'Berry  Moore 
Arley  Vesta  Moore 
Elsie  May  Morgan 
Mollie  Gladys  Nelson 
Alice  Judith  Outland 
Lelah  Gertrude  Parker 
Panthea  Burwell  Patterson 
Mattie  Elizabeth  Paul 
Rebecca  Adelaide  Pegues 
Eula  Nane  Peterson 
Mattie  Aveline  Poindexter 
Nellie  Vann  Ray 
Ellen  Renfrow 
May  Renfrow 
Camille  Latham  Robinson 
Mattie  Lillian  Shoulars 
Ethel  Frances  Smith 
Elizabeth  Smith 
Ethel  Williams  Stanfield 
Violet  Adele  Stilley 
Minnie  Exum  Sugg 
Sadie  Neill  Thompson 
Bess  Sanderlin  Tillitt 
Sallie  Jenkins  Tyler 
Ida  Venable  Walters 
Thelma  Elizabeth  White 
Mattie  Towe  White 
Irene  Cullom  Wiggins 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Williams 
Sallie  Johnston  Williams 
Viola  Margaret  Williams 
Willie  Nottingham  Wilson 
Gladys  Florine  Yates 


COMMENCEMENT  MARSHALS 

Chikf 

Elsie  Hines  , Buncombe  County 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  Literary  Society 

Sidney  Lanier  Literary  Society 

Maey  Lee  Gallup Cumberland 

Ruby  Giles  McDowell 

Mary  Johnston    Lenoir 

Maey  Tuckeb Perquimans 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe  Literary  Society 

Katheeine  Lister  Northampton 

Frances  MacAdams Chatham 

Maude  Poole  Lee 

Annie  Wester Franklin 


The  commencement  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Massey, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilson,  was  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
sermon,  proving  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  faith,  recounting  the  numerous  attempts  to 
overthrow  it  and  the  repeated  failures  to  do  so. 


Dr.  Lawson  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Winston- 
Salem,  preached  the  sermon  before  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  a  virile,  throbbing  message,  direct 
from  one  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  the  emotional  upheaval  during 
the  war.  Dr.  Campbell  is  originally  from  Australia,  and  he  has  been  in 
close  personal  touch  with  stirring  events.  His  sermon  was  a  call  to 
activity,  and  was  filled  with  optimism. 


The  graduating  exercises  were  unique  for  the  reason  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  School  delivered  the  graduating  address.  He  did  this  at  the 
special  request  of  the  graduating  class. 

In  introducing  himself,  President  Wright  very  cleverly  and  wittily 
acted  as  the  president  of  the  School  introducing  a  visiting  speaker,  as 
it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  president  to  introduce  speakers  and  visitors. 

The  address  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


The  announcements  this  year  were  of  very  great  interest.  Some  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  about  the  class  were  presented.  The  seventy-four 
young  women  are  from  thirty  North  Carolina  counties  and  two  are  from 
South  Carolina;  fourteen  are  from  Pitt  County.  There  has  been  less 
waste  in  numbers  with  this  class  than  there  has  ever  been  in  any  class 
graduated  from  the  School.  The  class  has  presented  to  the  School  $600, 
which  is  $200  more  than  any  other  class  has  ever  left. 

Mrs.  Delon  Henry  Abbott,  of  Vandemere,  1ST.  C,  has  donated  $2,500 
to  be  used  to  establish  the  Delon  Henry  Abbott  Memorial  Loan  Fund. 
The  money  is  to  be  loaned  to  students,  preferably  from  Pamlico  County, 
and  the  interest  paid  by  those  who  have  borrowed  the  money  will  be 
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used  for  a  scholarship  to  a  Pamlico  County  girl.  This  year  marks  a 
new  era  in  gifts,  as  President  Wright  so  truly  said. 

President  Wright  announced  that  the  One- Year  Class  would  be  discon- 
tinued after  this  year  because  the  need  for  this  had  passed,  as  the  high 
schools  in  the  State  have  improved  and  the  requirements  for  teachers 
has  advanced  in  standard.  This  year,  however,  seven  young  women 
received  the  certificate  completing  this  course.  These  are :  Katherine 
Dalron  Allen,  Betty  Battle  Cooper,  Mary  Prances  Marshall,  Annie 
Laurie  Venters,  Sarah  Martha  Sumner,  Buth  Lee  Harris,  and  Bessie 
Mae  Jordan. 

The  One- Year  Class  left  $30  in  War  Savings  Stamps  to  be  used  for 
buying  a  picture  for  decorating  the  buildings. 

A  report  of  the  progress  at  the  Joyner  School  was  made.  The  school 
will  gradually  become  the  Model  Bural  School  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, and  the  authorities  and  people  will  eventually  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  visit  the  school. 


The  Delon  Henry  Abbott  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

1.  I,  Mrs.  Delon  H.  Abbott,  do  bequeath  and  give  to  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($2,500),  to  be  known  as  the  Delon  Henry  Abbott  Memorial  Loan  Fund. 

2.  That  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School  is  empowered  to  lend  the  principal  as  follows: 
To  young  white  women  who  are  citizens  of  Pamlico  County,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  his  successor  in  office:  Provided, 
that  if  on  the  15th  day  of  September  of  any  year  any  of  this  fund  should  be 
on  hand  and  not  asked  for  by  any  Pamlico  County  woman,  then  the  said 
officer  is  empowered  to  lend  said  fund  to  any  deserving  applicant.  It  is  my 
wish,  however,  that  any  woman  receiving  benefit  from  this  fund  who  does  not" 
live  in  Pamlico  County  shall  offer  her  services  as  a  teacher  to  the  school 
authorities  of  Pamlico  County  for  two  years,  and  everything  being  equal 
shall  render  this  service;  Provided  further,  that  said  fund  shall  always  be 
loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest  less  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  North 
Carolina. 

3.  That  the  annual  interest  from  said  fund  shall  constitute  the  Delon  Henry 
Abbott  Scholarship,  and  shall  be  awarded  to  Pamlico  County  young  women 
by  a  competitive  examination,  the  questions  to  be  prepared  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Training  School  and  the  examination  to  be  held  by  the  public  school 
authorities  of  Pamlico  County  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  latter  may 
designate. 

4.  As  it  is  my  desire  that  this  fund  be  used  to  stimulate  public  education 
in  Pamlico  County,  therefore,  any  deserving  white  woman  who  is  a  student 
of  the  high  schools,  or  public  schools  doing  equivalent  work,  shall  be  eligible 
to  stand  this  examination.  It  is  desired,  however,  that  the  scholarship  be  used 
by  the  winner  of  this  examination  during  her  senior  year  at  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School. 

5.  That  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  above-mentioned  provisions  cannot  be  put 
into  operation,  the  Trustees  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 
are  empowered  to  use  this  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  into  effect,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit  of  said  provisions.  It  is  my  desire,  however,  that  this  fund 
shall  be  used  each  year,  and  that  a  report  shall  be  made  annually  to  the  public 
school  authorities  of  Pamlico  County  showing  how  the  fund  has  been  used 
and  who  have  received  benefits  therefrom. 

Done  this  the  9th  day  of  May,  1918,  at  Vandemere,  N.  C. 


Red  Cross  Workroom 
Layettes  for  the  Belgian  Babies 
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Editors  Realize  Newspapers   all   over   the   country,    from   the  New 

Cause  ofShortage  York  Times  to  the  little  four-page  county  weekly,  are 
agitating  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  all  alike 
see  that  the  cause  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  sal- 
ary. The  county  paper  sees  it  merely  as  a  local  matter.  Committeemen 
find  they  cannot  wait  until  the  month  before  the  opening  of  school.  Dis- 
tricts A,  and  L,  and  Q  have  succeeded  in  securing  teachers,  while  Dis- 
tricts B,  and  F,  and  G  have  not  secured  them.  The  former  have  local 
tax,  pay  good  salaries,  have  long  terms,  and  treat  the  teacher  as  if  she 
were  a  human  being ;  the  latter  are  one-  or  two-teacher  schools,  have  short 
terms,  pay  small  salaries,  and  are  not  desirable  communities  to  live  in. 


Keep  Schools  "Keep  the  schools  going !"  is  the  slogan  of  all  think- 

Going,  But  Get  *\       ,  ., &      ,e.  ,     °.       ,       ,       ,    ., 

Them  Out  of         lnS   Pe°pl.e>   ±rom   the   statesman   at   the  head   ot   the 

the  Rut  nation  and  coming  on  down  to  the  most  humble  citi- 

zen. But  they  do  not  say  keep  the  schools  going  as  they  are,  nor  keep 
them  in  the  old  rut.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  are  going  through 
a  time  of  upheaval  and  readjustment,  with  all  other  institutions.  Essen- 
tials are  being  held  to,  but  the  ideas  of  essentials  are  changing.  There 
is  no  sudden  or  radical  change,  but  there  is  going  on  a  swift  but  sure 
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readjustment,  revaluation,  and  rearrangement.  We  are  finding  that  the 
many  calls  made  upon  us,  instead  of  driving  out  the  old  subjects,  are 
merely  vitalizing  them.  For  years  we  have  been  talking  about  moti- 
vating the  school  work,  and  sometimes  search  for  motives  led  us  far 
astray;  but  now  the  motive  is  not  far  to  seek.  Matter  for  thought 
and  for  action  is  furnished,  ready  at  hand,  and  all  the  teacher  does  is 
to  set  it  to  work. 

In  this  issue  the  article  by  Mr.  Sisk  shows  the  effect  the  war  is  having 
on  the  schools. 


The  Use  of  the  The    authorities    recognize    the    value    of    utilizing 

Schools  by  the  a]j  existing  organizations  and  working  through  these. 
The  schools  are  the  natural  centers  of  the  community, 
and  few  are  the  homes  or  people  that  cannot  be  reached  through  the 
schools.  It  took  a  school-teacher  President  to  know  how  to  reach  the 
people  in  the  most  direct  way.  It  took  a  school-teacher  President 
to  realize  also,  the  value  of  getting  hold  of  the  children  and  reaching 
the  grown  people  through  them.  It  took  him  "to  look  into  the  future, 
far  as  human  eye  could  see,"  and  see  that  it  is  not  just  for  today,  but  for 
the  next  generation  and  the  generations  ahead  we  are  working  and 
fighting. 


Teachers  Must  Teachers  must  learn  to  adjust  the  various  demands 

mize  Time  and  made  upon  them  so  that  each  cause  will  get  its  due 
Effort  attention.     None  of  the  worthy  causes  must  be  neg- 

lected, yet  the  school  work  must  go  on.  The  young  teacher  is  be- 
wildered by  the  multitudinous  requirements  and  requests  that  come 
from  every  direction.  If  she  has  not  some  one  to  advise  her  and  guide 
her,  she  is  apt  either  to  attempt  to  do  all  without  knowing  how  to  coordi- 
nate, or  she  gives  up  in  despair  and  attempts  none.  She  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Government  and  use  the  existing  organizations,  or  correlate 
the  regulation  school  work  and  the  outside  work  so  that  both  can  be 
done. 


Pattern  After  The  Departmental  Woman's  Club  has  acquired  the 

the  Woman  s  ar^.  0f  apportioning  the  time  of  the  general  meetings 
among  the  different  departments  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  departments.  It  would  be  well  for  the  schools 
to  study  their  plan  and  go  and  do  likewise.  There  could  be  regular 
times  for  club  work,  and  the  various  clubs  could  give  in  their  reports 
as  the  departments  give  in  theirs.  Thus  there  would  be  economy  of  busi- 
ness management. 
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Prospects  for  The  schools  are  to  be  partly  in  the  hands  of  inex- 

the  Schools  in  perienced  teachers.  Look  at  the  summer  schools  and 
Rural  Districts       r 

take  a  census  of  the  students  who  have  never  taught. 

When  you  consider  that  everybody  who  teaches  in  the  public  schools 
of  JSTorth  Carolina  must  attend  a  summer  school  or  institute  every 
two  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  calculate  that  half  the  teachers  are 
studying  this  year.  Making  a  rough  guess,  it  seems  as  if  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  rural  schools  will  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had 
no  experience;  another  fourth,  by  those  just  out  of  high  school,  or  by 
those  who  are  not  graduates  of  high  school,  have  little  training,  but  have 
had  some  experience  in  teaching.  The  experienced  teacher  with  both 
high  school  training  and  professional  training  will  hardly  be  found 
in  half  the  schoolhouses  in  a  county.  This  puts  a  heavy  burden  on 
superintendents  and  supervisors.  These  young  teachers  need  advice, 
they  need  help.  Many  of  them  are  getting  fine  theory  this  summer, 
made  as  practical  as  possible  by  observation  work  and  by  every  other 
means  their  instructors  can  think  of;  but  when  they  find  themselves  in 
their  own  schoolrooms  trying  to  do  things  themselves  it  will  not  be 
as  simple  as  it  seems  to  those  looking  on. 

What  is  to  become  of  them  if  there  is  no  supervisor  to  go  to  their  aid, 
no  superintendent  that  has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  schoolroom? 


The  Joyner  Community  Survey,  reported  elsewhere 
Survey  m  *ne  Quarterly,  which  was  the  joint  work  of  the 

student-teachers  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Training 
School  and  the  teachers  of  the  Joyner  School,  is  an  illustration  of 
what  should  be  done  in  every  community.  Each  teacher  should  have 
such  a  report  so  that  she  could  know  exactly  what  she  has  before  her. 
There  is  nothing  personal  about  it.  In  a  survey  you  really  find  out 
nothing  that  it  is  not  known  and  perhaps  discussed  in  an  individual  way. 
The  appearance  of  the  homes,  the  fields,  and  orchards  and  gardens 
speak  louder  than  figures.  Scrub  stock  will  not  show  off  as  well 
as  that  of  a  good  breed.  The  figures  merely  put  on  paper  what  the 
eye  can  see  and  the  ear  hear  about  any  community.  It  is  convenient, 
however,  to  have  it  where  you  can  see  the  facts  and  figures  without 
riding  all  over  the  community. 


High  Per  Cent  It  is  significant  that  a  higher  per  cent  of  students 

r  ° j.fmg  for  the  summer  term  in  this  School  are  staying  the 

full  term  and  are  working  for  the  school  credits  than 
ever  before.  This  shows  that  they  realize  that  they  must  have  more 
and  more  education  in  order  to  teach.     It  may  mean  that  they  have 
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found  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  credits  and  thus  avoid  examina- 
tions, or  it  may  mean  a  deeper  realization  of  the  need  for  more.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  the  same  and  the  result  will 
be  the  same. 

The  absence  of  the  floating  element  usually  found  in  summer  schools 
is  a  great  relief.  Heretofore  the  law  required  only  two  weeks  attend- 
ance at  a  summer  school  in  place  of  an  institute.  This  summer  all 
of  these  short-term  students  are  put  into  an  institute  class  and  the  work 
is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  two  weeks  unit.  Thus  the  work,  even 
though  it  is  little,  is  completed,  and  the  work  arranged  for  an  eight 
weeks  course  is  not  interferred  with. 


The  story  of  captivity  and  release  as  told  by  a 
Russian  Boy  Russian  boy  who  is  living  here  in  our  State,  and  who  is 

in  one  of  our  schools,  makes  us  feel  for  the  Russians 
more  than  stories  that  have  been  found  in  Russia  and  sent  by  magazine 
writers  across  the  continents,  passing  through  the  hands  of  censors.  One 
can  readily  see  there  is  restraint,  and  perhaps  a  little  self-consciousness, 
as  the  boy  expresses  himself  in  the  newly  acquired  language.  It  is  hardly 
told  with  the  freedom  and  vividness  that  he  could  have  given  it  in  his 
native  tongue,  but  there  is  fire  and  feeling  that  cannot  be  smothered. 

As  one  reads  it  he  feels  that  he  is  catching  a  glimpse  of  suffering, 
trouble,  hardships,  and  horrors  a  thousandfold  more  than  this.  The 
very  restraint  helps  this  effect.  And  then  the  one  boy  snatched  from 
his  people,  made  to  do  horrible  things,  lashed  to  work  for  the  enemy — 
you  know  it  is  not  merely  one  boy,  but  thousands.  It  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  has  been  in  your  mind  and  mine,  but  found  merely  one  of  the 
insignificant  details  worthy  of  only  a  passing  paragraph  in  the  reports 
from  Russia. 

The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  he  learned  the  language  is  an 
illustration  of  something  we  often  heard  of,  but  have  not  fully  realized, 
that  is,  the  educated  Russian's  natural  aptitude  for  languages. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  propa- 
Publicity  Pays  ganda.  Never  before  have  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
American  public  been  so  assailed.  And  this  publicity 
is  bearing  fruits  rapidly.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  ready  and 
whole-hearted  response  from  the  people.  Every  cause  is  largely  and 
adequately  advertised,  and  it  "goes  over."  Whenever  the  results  fall 
short  of  expectation,  the  one  cause  is  found  to  be  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently advertised.     Writers  and  artists  are  in  great  demand  for  this 
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publicity  work.  Marvelous  posters  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
War  Savings  campaign.  What  the  posters  have  not  done,  writers  and 
speakers  have  done.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  clearly  and  convincingly  has  been  valued  so  highly.  The 
one-time  ugly  ducklings  of  society  have  turned  into  the  swans.  Artists 
and  writers  are  no  longer  considered  ne'er-do-wells  and  idle  dreamers. 


Simplified  Simplified  commencement  was  a  success,  both  in  its 

Commencement  simplicitY  and  in  the  satisfactory  results.  Nothing 
a  Success  .  . 

but   the  essentials  were   there,  but   the   people  came. 

Seventy-three  girl  graduates  on  the  stage  at  one  time  is  a  sight  that  is 
rare  enough  to  draw  a  crowd,  but  the  audience  was  made  up  largely  of 
those  who  were  genuinely  and  personally  interested.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  about  the  whole  place  all  during  commencement  that  was 
unusual,  a  comradeship  between  visitors  and  students — that  much- 
desired  feeling  of  harmony  and  understanding  between  those  who  come 
in  from  the  outside  and  those  within.  There  were  more  mothers  and 
fathers  and  relatives  from  a  distance  than  usual.  It  was  indeed  grati- 
fying to  the  School  authorities  to  find  such  genuine  appreciation  from 
these. 


The  Delon  Abbott  Scholarship 

The  Delon  H.  Abbott  Scholarship  is  of  great  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  School. 

This  is  the  first  bequest  that  has  been  left  the  School  by  an  individual. 
It  will  mark  a  new  era  in  education  in  Pamlico  County.  That  county 
has  been  coming  to  the  front  educationally  rapidly.  It  was  the  first 
county  in  the  State  to  have  an  automobile  truck  for  carrying  the  children 
to  school.  It  is  the  county  that  had  a  campaign  for  painting  school- 
houses,  and  it  seems  as  the  appearance  of  the  schools  was  improved, 
everything  else  has  improved.  Girls  from  Pamlico  County  that  have 
attended  the  Training  School  have  made  good.  And  now  the  way  is 
opened  for  many  others  to  come,  and  we  are  confident  that  all  who  take 
advantage  of  the  Scholarship  will  make  good. 

The  superintendent  of  the  county,  when  he  wants  teachers,  looks  to 
the  Training  School.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  came 
with  him  this  year.  Incidentally,  the  editor  recently  heard  some  stories 
about  the  increase  of  land  values  in  Pamlico  County  that  sounded  almost 
like  a  fairy  tale. 

The  full  text  of  that  section  of  the  will  that  refers  to  the  money  left 
to  the  School  we  give  in  full  elsewhere. 


Reviews 

Bulletin  1917,  No.  49,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Music  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Because  of  the  fact  that,  although  no  subject  taught  in  our  public 
high  schools  has  greater  practical  and  cultural  value  than  music  when 
it  is  well  taught,  this  subject  is  neglected  in  many  schools,  and  in  many 
others  poorly  taught,  Commissioner  Claxton  recommended  that  this 
report,  prepared  by  Will  Earhart,  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Osbourne  McCanathy,  of  the  School  of  Music  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  others,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Music  as  a  high  school  subject  is  clearly  outlined  in  an  attractive 
form.  In  discussing  the  value  of  music,  a  full  general  statement  is 
given,  which  is  followed  by  the  statements  of  four  definite  values :  ( 1 ) 
Its  esthetic  nature  and  value;  (2)  Its  value  as  a  socializing  force; 
(3)  Its  value  in  the  worthy  use  of  leisure;  (4)  Its  value  as  a  vocational 
subject.     Each  of  these  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  an  inspiring  manner. 

In  discussing  pupils,  they  are  classed  as  embracing  three  types : 
(1)  The  little  interested  and  the  non-musical  pupils ;  (2)  The  interested 
but  not  particularly  talented  pupils;  (3)  The  talented  pupils.  Follow- 
ing these  are  recommendations  of  music  opportunities  for  each  type. 

The  bulletin  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  conducting  the  various  music 
courses,  and  throughout  the  discussion  one  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  appreciation  is  the  large  aim  of  instruction  in  music  in  high  schools. 
"Whatever  the  knowledge  or  abilities  to  be  gained,  the  spirit  of  music 
should  unfailingly  be  present,  to  liberate  the  mind,  broaden  the  horizon, 
quicken  the  mental  grasp,  and  give  to  the  facts  the  musical  application 
and  significance  that  alone  confer  upon  them  any  claim  to  value. 
Sensitiveness  to  aesthetic  values  for  the  sake  of  the  enrichment  and 
elevation  of  the  quality  of  human  life  which  such  response  brings  is  the 
large  result  to  be  attained."  E.  M.  E. 


Cooperative  Factory  and  School  Work  In  Durham — /.  Need — 
II.  Plan — III.  How  It  Has  Worked  Out.  State  High  School  Journal, 
April. 

The  Durham  High  School  added  to  its  courses  of  study  a  Cooperative 
Factory  School  Course  last  September,  so  as  to  give  boys  who  are  com- 
pelled to  go  into  industrial  work  early  a  better  opportunity.  The 
Durham  City  Schools  realized  that  a  problem  was  before  them 
in  keeping  the  boys  in  school,  because  of  the  many  industrial  plants 
in  the  city  which  tempted  them  by  good  wages.     Though  they  are  able 
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as  boys  to  get  good  wages,  they  never  advance  beyond  the  grade  of 
unskilled  labor,  because  they  have  only  an  elementary  education;  and 
the  better  positions  in  the  industrial  world  are  being  closed  to  them. 

This  course  is  worked  out  after  the  following  plan :  The  factories  and 
shops  agreed  to  having  two  boys  placed  on  a  single  job,  having  one 
boy  stay  in  school  two  weeks,  while  the  other  boy  is  working  on  the  job, 
changing  places  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks.  This  factory  work  is 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  manual  training  instructor  of  the 
school,  who  keeps  in  personal  touch  with  the  boys  and  their  employers. 
In  the  school,  individual  work  has  been  done  with  the  boys.  Their 
general  class  work  is  limited  to  the  most  essential  studies  and  during  the 
two  weeks  the  boys  take  two  forty-minute  periods  in  shop  work  and 
mechanical  drawing,  under  the  manual  training  instructor. 

The  work  has  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  because  of  its 
newness,  but  so  far  the  course  has  been  fairly  successful.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  two  weeks  spent  in  school  the  boys  do  as  much  work  as 
they  did  formerly  in  four  weeks,  and  the  reports  from  their  employers 
show  them  to  be  above  the  average  apprentice  and  that  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  The  experiment  has  proved  worth  while  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.  C.  L. 


Manual  on  Medical  Inspection  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under 
the  law. 

This  bulletin  gives  instructions  on  how  the  teacher  should  give  the 
examination,  and  also  how  the  results  should  be  reported.  The  first  part 
explains  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  The  object 
of  this  inspection  is  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  physically  fit  to  get  the  most 
out  of  school.  Other  nations  are  realizing  the  need  of  inspection. 
The  English  Parliament  in  1907  passed  a  law  making  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  compulsory.  Japan  has  had  a  complete 
system  of  medical  inspection  for  thirty  years.  They  are  a  warlike  people 
and  know  that  the  safety  of  their  nation  depends  upon  the  physical  ability 
of  their  men.  The  teacher  should  have  in  mind  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  medical  inspection  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  the 
defects  in  the  school  children ;  and  for  this  reason  if  no  other,  she  should 
exert  every  effort  and  means  to  see  that  the  examination  proves  helpful. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  gives  instructions  to  be  followed  in 
recording  the  results  of  the  examination.  It  will  give  no  trouble  in 
filling  out  the  blanks  if  the  teacher  will  read  carefully  the  directions, 
observing  age,  height,  weight,  eyes,  and  ears.  She  should  observe  the 
teeth  very  closely,  stating  in  the  blank  whether  or  not  the  pupil  uses  the 
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tooth-brush  daily,  occasionally,  or  never.  Skin  eruptions,  pediculosis, 
and  any  deformities  of  the  bone  deserve  special  care  also.  For  giving 
the  examinations  each  teacher  must  be  supplied  with : 

1.  An  unused  wooden  tongue  depressor  for  each  child. 

2.  Tape  for  measuring  height  and  chest  expansion. 

3.  Charts  for  visual  tests. 

Teachers  should  also  use  Bulletin  No.  88  in  connection  with  this  line 
of  work.  A  sample  card  to  be  filled  out  for  each  child  is  printed  on  the 
last  page  of  this  bulletin. 

The  directions  are  very  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 

NoVELLO    EXUM,   '19. 


Community  Lesson,  No.  22,  furnishes  an  interesting  study  on  Women 
in  Industry. 

Working  in  factories  and  shops  in  the  United  States  in  1910  there 
were  1,772,095  women  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five.  Because  of  their  youth  they  need  legislative  protection  more  than 
they  would  ordinarily  need  it. 

They  went  into  this  work  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  first 
factory  hands  were  from  cultured  and  well-to-do  families.  Some  of  these 
were  Hannah  Borden,  Lucy  Larcom,  and  Harriet  Foley.  In  the  town 
of  Lowell,  in  1842,  Dickens  found  young  women  writing  poetry  and  going 
to  hear  Emerson  at  night.  We  remember  Lucy  Larcom  as  the  New 
England  poet. 

These  girls  did  not  leave  the  factories  because  immigrants  came  in. 
There  were  other  fields  opening  for  them  that  had  never  been  open 
before,  such  as  teaching  and  office  work.  These  openings  were  made 
by  men  going  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  immigrant  girls  who  came  to  take  these  girls'  places  are  anxious 
to  learn  but  they  are  handicapped  by  being  alone,  not  having  night 
schools  and  not  knowing  our  language.  Some  of  these  women  work  hard 
over  looms  all  day  and  over  their  books  at  night. 

England  has  had  great  manufacturing  industries.  She  protects  her 
working  women  well.  Some  of  her  laws  are  (1)  short  hours;  (2)  no 
work  at  night. 

In  the  United  States  these  laws  are  not  enforced.  In  short,  there  are 
no  uniformly  enforced  laws  protecting  these  women. 

There  will  be  a  great  number  of  women  filling  the  places  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  the  present  war.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we  protect 
these  women.  They  do  more  work  and  are  more  efficient  if  they  work 
under  good  conditions. 

The  Council  of  Defense  claims  strongly  that  labor  standards  ought 
to  be  kept  up.     The  Secretary  of  Labor  endorses  this  heartily. 

Mary  Dunn,  '19. 
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Community  Lesson,  No.  24,  Concentration  of  Population  in  Great 
Cities. 

This  shows  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  the  great  cities,  and 
explains  their  growth.  "Our  forefathers  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  a  nation  of  farmers."  The  census  of  1790  proves  that  29 
persons  out  of  30  lived  in  the  country.  Even  in  1800,  96  out  of  every 
100  still  lived  on  farms  or  in  small  towns.  One  hundred  and  ten  years 
later  603  cities  contained  37  per  cent  of  the  population  of  our  country. 
In  1800,  New  York  contained  only  26,000.  By  1910,  5,000,000  people 
lived  here. 

A  study  of  European  cities  shows  that  the  same  thing  was  going  on 
in  Europe,  for  instance,  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  lesson  develops  the  fact  that  this  change  was  due  to  the  change 
of  ideals.  When  man's  chief  wants  were  food,  simple  dress,  and  shelter, 
his  most  important  occupations  were  agriculture  and  hunting,  but  when 
his  ideals  changed  and  he  began  to  crave  more  than  the  mere  necessi- 
ties, he  moved  to  the  location  suitable  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  special 
purposes.  A  few  special  motives  are  the  growth  of  special  industries, 
such  as  manufacturing  in  the  North,  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
special  case  is  the  rapid  growth  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

One  may  be  left  to  the  conclusion  that  the  raw  material  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  rapid  congestion  of  population,  but  is  led  to  see  that  the 
greatest  population  is  where  raw  materials  and  transportation  facilities 
are  both  found. 

Chicago  is  given  as  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  all  the  qualities 
combined.  Earms,  cattle,  ranges,  and  materials  for  manufacturing  all 
are  found  near  here. 

The  next  step  shows  not  only  that  the  workers  of  an  industry  must  be 
present,  but  that  people  must  be  here  to  provide  for  their  demands.  This 
calls  for  bankers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  enter- 
tainments. In  this  way  an  area  of  concentrated  population  adds  to 
itself.  To  supply  the  demands  of  any  one  industry,  other  industries  are 
developed. 

In  conclusion,  the  idea  is  suggested  that  this  concentration  of  popula- 
tion has  brought  serious  problems  before  our  people,  the  majority  of 
which  are  just  beginning  to  be  solved. 

Alla  May  Jordan,  '19. 


A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  covers  thor- 
oughly the  subject  of  pageants  and  suggestions  for  organization  of  a 
pageant.     Below  is  the  gist  of  the  subject-matter : 

Pageants  can  be  simple  or  elaborate  presentations  of  historical,  mythi- 
cal, or  allegorical  subjects,  and  are  wonderful  means  of  education.    They 
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are  of  the  greatest  literary  benefit  not  only  to  the  person  who  presents 
the  scene,  but  also  to  those  who  assist  at  their  representation. 

Two  reasons  are  given  why  pageants  have  a  rightful  place  in  school 
festivals  and  commencements:  first,  because  of  their  great  educational 
value;  second,  because  they  satisfy  the  natural  craving  to  express  one's 
self  in  play. 

The  pamphlet  proves  that  pageants  are  simple  undertakings,  and  can 
be  given  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing 
the  director.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  tact.  He  may  have  all  the 
enthusiasm  in  the  world,  but  without  tact  and  efficiency  he  could  never 
produce  a  pageant.  The  director  should  have  absolute  charge  of  the 
presentation  of  the  pageant. 

The  organization  for  presenting  a  pageant  is  given  in  detail.  Several 
committees  should  be  appointed.  The  first  one,  on  the  scenario,  should 
write  the  scene  to  be  presented.  The  second  one,  on  membership,  should 
find  willing  players  for  each  group  of  the  pageant.  A  third  committee, 
on  finance,  should  discuss  the  advisability  of  raising  funds  and  selling 
tickets,  if  necessary.  A  fourth,  on  location,  should  choose  two  or  three 
of  the  best  places,  and  leave  the  final  choice  to  the  director.  The  com- 
mittee on  properties  should  take  charge  of  the  costumes,  powders,  paints, 
etc. ;  should  require  receipts  for  each  article  given  out,  and  should  collect 
all  the  costumes  after  the  play  is  over.  The  committee  on  music  should 
provide  plenty  of  good  music  to  add  delight  to  the  performance. 

Pageants  are  not  plays,  but  are  illustrations  through  gestures,  thought 
grouping,  and  not  through  dialogue;  therefore  the  dialogue  should  be 
restricted. 

The  pamphlet  suggests  the  use  of  magazines  for  selecting  the  costumes 
and  subjects.  Margaret  Milam,  '19. 


The  Sjririt  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  P.  and  Gertrude  W.  Powell. 
Publishers,  Rand,  MdNTally  &  Co. 

People  everywhere  are  asking  for  collections  of  patriotic  selections  to 
use  at  public  addresses  and  patriotic  functions.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  patriotic  selections  and  one  that  has  been  arranged 
in  convenient  order  for  school  purposes. 

The  readers  of  this  book  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Misses  Powell, 
the  compilers  of  this  book. 

The  majority  of  these  selections  have  appeared  before  in  papers  and 
magazines,  as  New  York  Times,  The  Outlook,  Life,  Review  of  Reviews, 
Red  Cross  Magazine,  McClure's  Magazine,  Boston  Herald,  Good  House- 
keeping, and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Addresses  from  men  who  are  known  the  world  over  are  given  in  this 
book — President  Wilson,  David  Lloyd-George,  Roosevelt,  and  many 
others.    The  addresses  from  our  President  are  recognized  as  higher  in 
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intelligence,  moral  elevation,  restrained  feelings,  and  rhythmic  quality 
than  of  any  other,  at  home  or  abroad.  But  there  are  many  other  ad- 
dresses close  seconds  to  our  President's. 

Never  in  any  previous  history,  in  national  or  world-wide  crises,  have 
so  many  speakers  risen  to  this  great  occasion.  Many  poems  which  are 
likely  to  live  through  the  ages  have  been  written  since  this  war  began. 
Many  of  these,  along  with  other  poems,  are  given  in  this  book. 

Sophia  Coopee,  '18. 


Summer  War  Work  for  Women  Teachers 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Colorado, 
has  answered  the  question :  "How  should  women  teachers  pass  their 
vacations,  now  that  the  country  is  at  war?"  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  advocating  in  my  own  State  what  I  think  would  be 
a  good  plan  all  over  the  Nation.  Wherever  the  teacher  is  a  resident  of 
the  school  district  she  should  act  as  the  summer  director  of  school  and 
community  war  activities  in  the  district.  The  schoolhouse  should  be 
open  one  or  two  days  each  week,  with  the  teacher  in  charge.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross,  the  war  savings  associations,  and  such  other  forms  of 
national  service  as  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the 
war  should  be  attended  to  on  these  days.  The  summer  might  be  a  good 
time  for  the  organizing  of  the  community  councils  of  defense,  recently 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  inauguration 
of  this  work  the  teacher  may  become  a  potent  factor,  and  through  this 
activity  will  have  a  right  to  consider  herself  as  actually  enlisted  in  the 
war  service. 

"The  supervision  of  community  war  gardens  offers  another  means 
for  the  expression  of  the  patriotism  of  the  teacher  in  war  time. 

"It  seems  almost  needless,  however,  to  indicate  to  the  teachers  any 
special  plan  of  vacation  war  service.  They  are  already  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  for  all 
time,  in  the  mighty  struggle  to  keep  unimpaired  the  stainless,  practical 
idealism  that  America  is  daily  demonstrating  to  the  world.  The  vacation 
time  of  the  teacher,  like  all  her  other  time,  will  be  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  children." — News  and  Observer. 


Alumnae 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Alumnse  Association  is  becoming  quite  a  large  body.  The 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening  of  commencement  was  a  most  satisfactory 
meeting.  Naturally,  the  classes  of  the  later  years  were  more  largely 
represented. 

While  the  banquet  was  missed,  all  understood  conditions  and  no 
regrets  were  expressed. 

Between  dinner  and  the  hour  for  the  meeting  a  delightful  social  hour 
was  spent  on  the  campus,  where  the  Young  Women's  Association  served 
punch  and  gave  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  mingle  together  and  to  meet 
the  new  members  socially. 

The  new  officers  are  as  follows : 

President  Luella  Lancaster 

First  Vice-President  Ruth  Proctor 

Second  Vice-President  Emma  Brown 

Recording  Secretary  Lyda  Taylor 

Corresponding  Secretary Louise  Smaw 

Alumnas  Editor  Quarterly Bettie  Spencer 

Member  of  Executive  Committee Trilby  Smith 

The  new  officers  took  their  places  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  new  president  made  a  few  timely  remarks,  and  left  a  fine  em- 
pression.  She  announced  that  she  would  appoint  all  committees  later 
and  would  notify  each  one  she  appointed.  The  other  officers  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  their  selection. 


Five  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  for  the  swimming  pool.  This 
money  was  left  in  the  keeping  of  President  Wright  to  invest  as  he  saw 
fit  until  the  time  comes  when  it  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  gymnasium  will  hardly  be  built  until  after  the  war, 
and  a  swimming  pool  can  hardly  be  built  until  the  gymnasium  is  built. 

President  Wright  has  invested  the  money  in  War  Savings  stamps. 
It  should  be  gratifying  to  the  Alumna?  that  they  are  helping  in  the  war 
work.  The  money  is  doing  greater  service  than  they  thought  it  would 
do. 

The  Alumna?  of  the  class  from  the  year  before  are  always  the  guests 
of  the  school  during  commencement.  The  members  of  the  Class  of 
1917  were  given  the  glad  hand  this  year.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
were  present  and  seemed  to  have  a  lovely  time,  seeing  each  other,  talking 
over  old  times  and  the  experiences  of  the  year,  and  meeting  again  with 
the  friends  still  in  the  school. 
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The  following  were  present :  Lucile  Bulluck,  Ophelia  O'Brien,  Viv- 
ian Case,  Bessie  Cason,  Nannie  Mack  Brown,  Virginia  Sledge,  Ethel 
Perry,  Hallie  Jones,  Fannie  Lee  Speir,  Leona  Tucker,  Jennie  McGlohon, 
Mary  Cowell,  Jessie  Bishop,  Martha  O'Neill,  Mary  Wooten,  Wita  Bond, 
and  the  two  married  members,  Mrs.  Ed.  Phillips,  (Sue  Walston)  and 
Mrs.  Adrian  Brown,  (Hannah  Cuthrell). 

The  Class  of  '14  had  a  good  delegation  who  came  to  see  the  graduation 
of  the  class  who  inherited  their  flower  and  colors.  They  had  a  delight- 
ful meeting  after  the  Alumnas  meeting  on  Saturday  evening.  Those 
present  at  commencement  were :  Emma  Cobb,  Luella  Lancaster,  Annie 
Smaw,  Agnes  Pegram,  Helen  Daniel,  Grace  Smith,  Lela  Deans  Rhodes, 
Addie  Pearson,  Geneva  Quinn,  Mavis  Evans,  Blanche  Everett. 

From  the  Class  of  '12  were  Eula  Proctor  Greathouse  and  Estelle 
Greene. 

The  Class  of  '13  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Noble,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Clark  Forbes,  and  Eloise  Ellington. 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  '15  attended :  Christine  Johns- 
ton, Christine  Tyson,  Emma  Brown,  Bettie  Spencer,  Millie  Roebuck, 
Ruth  Proctor,  Sallie  Jackson,  Vera  Mae  Waters.  These  were  here  for 
the  Alumna?  meeting.  Irene  White  came  later  to  see  her  sister,  Thelma, 
graduate. 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  '16  were  here  for  the  meeting: 
Lyda  Taylor,  Louise  Smaw,  Bloomer  Vaughan  and  Martha  Lancaster 
came  the  next  day. 

Training  School  Alumnce  at  Peabody 

Edna  Campbell,  '12,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.     Edna  will  get  her  degree  this 
summer. 
Annie  Smaw,  '14,  Henderson. 
Bettie  Spencer,  '15,  Washington. 
Lela  Carr  Newman,  '15,  Durham. 
Bettie  Hooks,  '15,  Fremont. 
Louise  Smaw,  '16,  Henderson. 
Martha  Lancaster,  '16,  Battleboro. 
Emma  Cobb,  '14,  Pinetops,  will  come  for  the  second  term. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  27,  1918. 

Dear  Alumna: — Let  us  give  you  some  good  advice:  Go  to  Peabody,  and  go 
soon.  Since  good  advice  is  always  taken,  we  want  to  tell  you  of  a  good  way, 
a  cheap  way,  and  a  most  enjoyable  way  to  spend  a  summer  term  at  Peabody. 
(This  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly.) 

On  the  10th  of  June  our  party  of  six  left  Raleigh:  Miss  Comfort,  Louise 
and  Annie  Smaw,  Martha  Lancaster,  Bettie  Spencer,  and  Lillian  Crisp.    While 
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changing  cars  in  Atlanta  we  found  that  Lela  Carr  Newman  and  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Bivins,  were  also  Peabody  bound.  We  reached  Nashville  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  11,  and  were  able  to  secure  the  last  six  available  beds  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  This  was  a  bit  of  good  fortune,  for  the  establishment  of  the  DuPont 
munitions  factory  here  is  increasing  Nashville's  population  by  one  thousand 
people  a  day  and  is  taxing  the  city's  housing  resources  to  the  utmost. 

Martha  voiced  our  first  impression  of  Nashville  when  she  described  it  as  "a 
beautiful  city  situated  among  baby  mountains,  where  street  cars  run  half  the 
time  and  the  lights  go  out  frequently."  For  the  next  morning  we  stood  on 
the  corner  one  hour  and  a  half  expecting  every  minute  to  catch  a  Hillsboro 
car.  Finally  the  current  came  on,  so  did  the  car,  and  so  did  we.  But  we 
reached  Peabody  too  late  to  see  any  part  of  the  college  commencement  except 
the  academic  procession  at  the  close  of  the  graduating  exercises.  After  lunch 
at  the  cafeteria  in  the  social-religious  building,  we  located  an  apartment  near 
the  campus,  and  during  the  next  two  days  unpacked  and  set  up  housekeeping. 
We  are  enjoying  our  work  here  very  much  and  find  that  it  is  a  continuation 
of  that  done  at  the  Training  School.  A  North  Carolina  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized and  it  expects  to  take  part  in  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  Our 
club  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  Thrift  Stamps  for  three  days  for 
Peabody  College  during  the  W.  S.  S.  campaign  in  Nashville. 

Martha's  enthusiastic  description  of  her  trip  to  Mammoth  Cave  has  made 
us  regret  our  decision  to  postpone  our  trip  until  we  come  again,  but  we 
have  all  taken  the  trip  to  the  Hermitage  and  expect  to  visit  other  points  of 
interest  before  leaving. 

From  the  news  notes  in  another  part  of  the  Quarterly  you  will  find  that 
seven  Training  School  Alumnae  and  two  members  of  its  faculty  are  studying 
at  Peabody  this  summer.  Moreover,  two  of  the  instructors  of  Peabody  College 
will  be  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Training  School  during  the  coming 
winter.  We  hope  that  these  facts  will  inspire  many  of  you  to  begin  making 
plans  to  come  next  summer. 

Bettie  Spencer,  '15, 

Alumnae  Editor. 

Mabel  M.  Comfort. 

Annie  Smaw,  '14. 

Louise  Smaw,  '16. 

Martha  Lancaster,  16. 


Fannie  Lee  Patrick,  '16,  has  been  teaching  at  King's  Cross  Roads, 
Pitt  County,  which  is  near  Farmville,  and  will  teach  there  again  next 
year.  She  has  charge  of  the  primary  work.  She  reports  a  delightful 
year.  In  the  fall  her  school  gave  a  party  and  entertainment.  During 
the  year  the  children  wished  to  get  two  flags.  She  wished  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  flags  were  theirs,  and  that  meant  that  they  must  make 
the  money  and  buy  the  flags  themselves.  They  ordered  pencils  and  sold 
pencils  to  themselves,  their  schoolmates,  and  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity. "When  the  pencils  were  sold  and  the  flags  theirs,  great  indeed 
was  their  pride.  Then  they  wanted  to  get  a  small  pencil  sharpener  so  that 
these  new  pencils  could  be  kept  properly  trimmed,  so  they  each  brought 
three  cents  and  were  the  proud  possessors  of  a  pencil  sharpener.  They 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  War  Savings  campaign.     They  had 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Everett,  of  Greenville,  to  make  a  War  Savings  talk  to  them. 
At  the  close  of  school  they  had  a  program,  and  after  that  sold  ice-cream, 
making  $8.  She  has  plans  for  athletics  for  next  year  that  she  thinks 
will  be  worth  the  telling. 

Louise  Stalvey,  '16,  has  been  teaching  in  the  school  at  Carraway's 
the  two  years  since  she  left  school,  but  she  will  not  return  next  year.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  her  that  the  authorities  wish  to  get  another  teacher  as  near 
like  her  as  possible.  "She  suits  exactly"  is  the  report  that  came  from 
the  community. 

Gladys  Warren,  '16,  is  attending  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore 
this  summer.  She  will  teach  in  the  school  at  her  home,  Falkland, 
next  year.     She  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  school  during  the  summer. 

Viola  Gaskins  did  such  good  work  with  her  primary  grades  at  Falk- 
land that  before  the  year  was  gone  they  rewarded  her  with  an  assistant. 

Selma  Edmondson,  '16,  taught  in  Edgecombe  County  last  year,  and 
seemed  to  get  along  well. 

Nannie  Mac  Brown,  '17,  taught  in  the  school  at  Pikeville. 

Lyda  Taylor,  '16,  is  teaching  in  the  Model  School  this  summer.  She 
is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  in  the  Greenville  schools.  Her  part  in 
the  playground  events  was  very  attractive.  The  other  alumnas  would 
perhaps  find  it  interesting  to  know  how  she  feels  as  a  member  of  the 
Training  School  faculty. 

Vera  Mae  Waters,  '15,  Mary  Bridgman,  '15,  and  Grace  Smith,  '14, 
were  members  of  the  second  Institute  Class  here  during  the  summer  term. 
Fannie  Lee  Patrick,  Gertrude  Bone,  '16,  and  Nannie  Bowling,  '12, 
and  Annie  Hardy,  '14,  of  the  third  Institute  Class. 

Loretta  Joyner  and  Fannie  Grant,  both  of  the  Class  of  '17,  have 
had  a  most  successful  year  at  Spencer  school  in  Pender  County  and  have 
been  reelected  to  the  same  places  for  next  year  and  have  accepted.  Fine 
reports  of  their  work  have  come  to  us. 

Sophia  Mann,  '16,  taught  at  Engelhardt,  Hyde  County,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  will  return  next  year.  She  has  been 
active  in  getting  up  entertainments,  and  helping  in  the  War  Savings 
campaign  and  the  Red  Cross  work.  The  girls  in  the  Summer  School 
from  Hyde  brought  fine  reports  of  her  work. 
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Allen  Gardner  was  married  on  June  5  to  Mr.  Aldredge  of  Lenoir 
County,  a  prominent  citizen  in  the  community  in  which  she  has  been 
teaching  ever  since  she  left  here.  She  evidently  likes  the  place,  as 
she  has  settled  there  for  life.  Two  out  of  the  three  girls  who  have 
gone  from  the  Training  School  in  the  past  two  years  to  teach  in  the 
Grainger's  School  have  married  in  the  community.  Don't  all  apply  for 
this  vacancy  at  once ! 

Ophelia  O'Brien,  '17,  who  is  teaching  there,  says  the  rumors  that  she 
was  to  follow  the  examples  of  her  colleagues  have  no  foundation.  She 
is  certainly  enthusiastic  about  her  work,  however,  and  thinks  it  is  a 
great  community.  She  has  promised  to  write  for  the  Quarterly  an 
account  of  their  playground  work.  Ophelia,  all  her  schoolmates  will 
remember,  was  past  master  in  the  art  of  conducting  playground  games. 

Ruth  Proctor,  '17,  still  drives  her  Ford  out  from  Rocky  Mount  and 
teaches  in  Edgecombe  County. 

A  summer  student  from  Sampson  brings  the  good  news  that  Ethel 
Perry,  '17,  who  taught  in  Clinton  last  year,  was  very  successful  in  her 
work,  and  she  said  the  very  with  emphasis. 

Mrs.  Noble  (Mary  Moore,  '13)  comes  to  Greenville  frequently.  She 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Chautauqua.  She  seems  to  have  time  and 
inclination  to  keep  in  touch  with  life  and  the  good  things  that  come  her 
way. 

Mavis  Evans,  '14,  reports  a  fine  year  in  the  Tarboro  Schools.  She, 
too,  is  frequently  seen  in  Greenville. 

Mrs.  Phillips  (Josephine  Little,  '13)  has  a  charming  little  son,  "Matt, 
Junior." 

Eloise  Ellington,  '13,  is  secretary  of  the  Pitt  County  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  devotes  much  of  her  time  to  this  work.  When  not 
working  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms  she  stays  in  her  father's  store. 

Bessie  Corey,  '14,  is  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  for  S.  T.  Hicks. 

Estelle  Greene,  '12,  is  still  doing  work  for  the  Exemption  Board  in 
Pitt  County. 

Ruebelle  Forbes,  '16,  has  been  doing  work  for  the  Government  all 
the  winter  and  spring. 
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Ernestine  Forbes  has  been  teaching  in  Burlington.  She  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Greenville,  her  home. 

Nannie  Bowling,  '12,  will  be  principal  of  the  school  at  Fountain  next 
year.  During  the  past  year  the  principal  left  and  she  took  the  work 
in  his  place  and  succeeded  so  well  that  she  was  rewarded. 

Essie  Woolard,  '14,  had  the  first  and  second  grades  in  Wilder's  Grove 
School  near  Raleigh.  This  school  was  consolidated  with  another  school 
and  a  truck  was  bought.  The  children  were  brought  to  the  school. 
Wow,  in  place  of  one  one-teacher  school  and  one  two-teacher  school,  there 
is  a  live  school  with  three  teachers.  Essie  was  very  active  in  community 
work,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  kinds  of  war  work.  She  secured  a  number 
of  speakers  during  the  year  and  especially  during  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives.     She  did  fine  work  in  the  War  Savings  campaign. 

Mary  Cowell  and  Lizzie  Stewart,  both  of  the  Class  of  '17,  did  good 
work  in  Louisburg,  and  both  will  return  next  year. 

Fannie  Lee  Speir,  '17,  attended  the  Chautauqua  in  Greenville,  regu- 
larly. 

Annie  Hardy,  '14,  reports  a  fine  year  in  the  Thompson  School  in 
Raleigh,  and  is  going  back  next  year.  She  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
all  kinds  of  war  work  and  in  various  activities. 

Gladys  Fleming,  '14,  is  spending  the  summer  in  her  home  in  Green- 
ville after  teaching  in  Watertown,  Tennessee. 

Bettie  Pearle  Fleming,  who  has  been  teaching  for  three  years  in 
Duke,  will  teach  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  Bethel  next  year. 

Nell  Pender  and  Margaret  Blow,  '11,  have  been  teaching  in  Char- 
lotte. 

Maude  Anderson,  '15,  taught  the  intermediate  grades  in  the  Edgemont 
School  in  Rocky  Mount.     She  is  spending  the  summer  at  home. 

Annie  Bishop,  '16,  has  been  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  at 
Piney  Grove,  Long  Acre  Township,  Beaufort  County.  This  was  her 
second  year  here.  She  reports  a  fine  year.  She  says  they  had  three 
parties  during  the  year.  From  these  they  realized  $65  with  which  they 
purchased  a  stove,  brooms,  waste-basket,   a  large  United   States  flag, 
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and  other  things  they  needed.     The  flag  is  8  x  5  feet  and  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  building  on  a  flag  pole. 

They  purchased  $29  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  They  paid 
for  the  corner-stone  of  their  school  building,  the  first  one  in  Beaufort 
County  that  has  been  paid  for  by  the  school.  They  had  a  Christmas 
entertainment  and  community  Christmas  tree.  They  had  interesting 
closing  exercises  on  May  16.  She  says  the  people  of  her  community 
are  wide-awake  and  fine  to  work  for. 

May  Sawyer,  '17,  writes  that  she  enjoyed  her  work  in  the  Pinetops 
School.  She  taught  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and  one  high  school 
class.  She  is  enthusiastic  over  the  community;  they  gave  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  everything  and  she  says  they  led  Edgecombe  County 
in  everything  they  undertook.  She  gives  the  people  credit  for  this,  but 
the  people  would  doubtless  give  the  teachers  much  of  the  credit. 

Ruby  Vann,  '17,  was  married  on  July  10  to  Mr.  Paul  Brooks  of  Grif- 
ton.  The  Rich  Square  paper  had  an  account  of  the  announcement 
party. 

Blanche  Lancaster,  '14,  is  spending  the  summer  studying  at  Columbia 
University. 
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Lora  Truckner 

This  summer  there  is  not  an  organized  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  but  the  regular  devotional  meetings  are  being  held  as  they 
were  during  the  winter.  Lora  Truckner  has  charge  of  this  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work.  At  the  first  Sunday  evening  meeting  the  students  voted  to  have 
prayer  services  for  our  soldiers  and  allies  twice  a  week.  These  prayer 
services  are  held  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  at  7:15  in  one  of 
the  classrooms.  On  Wednesday  evenings  some  member  of  the  faculty 
leads,  and  on  Friday  evening  a  student.  These  meetings  are  a  means 
of  binding  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  together. 

President  Wright  Conducts  the  First  Y.   W.  C.  A.  Service 

President  Wright  conducted  the  first  Sunday  evening  service  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  summer  term,  on  June  16.  He  made  a  strong, 
spiritual  talk,  pleading  with  the  young  women  to  search  themselves  care- 
fully to  see  if  they  were  doing  all  they  could  do  in  these  trying  times,  if 
they  were  standing  the  tests,  and  giving  full  service.  He  used  the  parable 
of  the  fig  tree  to  emphasize  the  plea,  and  said  God  was  now  examining 
every  fig  tree  to  see  whether  it  was  bearing  figs  or  only  leaves. 

He  read  two  passages  of  Scripture  from  St.  Matthew  which  contain 
prophecies  that  the  times  now  seem  to  be  a  fulfillment  of.  He  made  the 
point  clear  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prove  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
but  he  wished  to  bring  out  the  effect  of  such  times  on  human  character. 
Now  is  a  time  to  test  the  qualities  of  every  human  being.  In  spite  of  the 
horrible  things  that  are  happening  today,  he  earnestly  proclaimed  that 
this  was  a  most  glorious  time ;  everybody  has  something  to  do  now,  a  big 
task  to  perform ;  we  had  not  realized  the  responsibility  of  merely  being 
alive,  we  had  become  an  ease-loving  people,  but  the  awakening  has  come. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  Christianity,  and  he 
believes  the  world  is  being  saved  for  Christianity.  His  closing  thought 
was,  each  individual  needs  today  the  faith  that  will  lead  him  to  know 
that  we  will  win,  and  to  take  him  through  whatever  trial  may  come  to 
him,  and  enable  him  to  make  any  sacrifice  required  of  him. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  led  on  June  23.  She  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Thrift," 
and  explained  the  significance  of  the  War  Savings  campaign. 

Mr.  Hoy  Taylor  led  the  services  on  June  30.  He  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  keeping  ideals  and  standards  at  home  sufficient  to  offset 
the  brutalizing  and  demoralizing  influences  of  war.  If  we  do  not  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 
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He  believes  the  schools  are  the  center  of  training  for  higher  ideals  of 
life.  He  was  glad  that  the  schools  had  not  become  settled,  had  not  be- 
come more  thoroughly  organized,  because  then  they  were  fast  being 
patterned  after  Germany,  and  we  can  now  build  them  up  differently 
without  too  much  tearing  down.  Whereas  vocational  schools  are  fine, 
and  there  should  be  special  preparation  for  special  kinds  of  work,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  public  schools  would  never  become  voca- 
tional. The  finer,  more  beautiful,  cultural  side  of  life  should  be  ap- 
pealed to. 

He  closed  by  telling  the  story  of  the  "Great  Stone  Face." 
Mr.  Sisk  and  Mr.  Dry  led  the  meetings  later  in  the  month. 

Miss  Valeria  Green,  a  missionary  from  China,  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Training  School  one  Sunday  in  May.  She 
made  an  excellent  talk  to  the  girls  on  Sunday  afternoon,  telling  of  her 
work  in  a  school  in  Canton,  China.  Her  mother  has  charge  of  this  unique 
school  for  girls  and  women,  and  for  five  years  she  has  been  assisting  her 
mother.    The  school  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Miss  Green  impressed  the  young  women  of  the  Training  School  as  a 
young  woman  of  earnestness,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  sweetness  of 
character. 

The  final  service  for  the  regular  term  was  a  beautiful  vesper  service 
held  in  the  woods  by  the  Senior  Class. 

Some  of  Our  Experiences  at  Blue  Ridge 

At  last  the  time  came — the  time  that  Bonnie  Howard,  Vivian  Sawyer, 
Zelota  Cobb,  and  I,  Elizabeth  Speir,  the  representatives  from  the  Train- 
ing School  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge,  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to.  With  what  thrills  we  had  anticipated  the  moment  of  our 
arrival !  This  anticipation  began  to  be  realized  when  we  saw  our  first 
line  of  mountains  in  the  distance  from  the  train  window.  The  train 
was  late  and  it  was  getting  dark,  but  we  could  get  glimpses.  From  the 
time  we  left  Old  Fort,  even  though  we  couldn't  see  much,  we  realized  that 
at  last  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

When  the  train  pulled  in  at  Black  Mountain  we  were  all  filled  with 
excitement.  Our  glimpses  were  expanded  in  every  direction.  We  had 
read  about  the  mountains  all  our  lives  and  had  seen  pictures  of  them. 
That  does  very  well  for  preparation,  but  no  text-book  in  geography  nor 
any  pictures  we  had  ever  seen  could  give  much  idea  of  all  we  saw  and 
felt  when  we  got  off  the  train  and  got  just  that  first  view. 

Each  of  us  was  a  question  box  wound  up.  On  our  way  from  Black 
Mountain  to  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall  at  Blue  Ridge  the  driver  could  hardly 
get  a  chance  to  answer  one  question  before  Ave  had  pelted  him  with 
another. 
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It  was  not  far  from  bedtime  when  we  reached  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall, 
and  we  had  hardly  the  chance  to  get  to  our  room  and  remove  our 
hats  and  the  top  layer  of  soot  from  our  faces  and  hands  before  the  bugle 
sounded.  At  this,  each  of  us  stood  and  listened  to  that  wonderful  bugle. 
We  had  heard  of  this  before  from  the  girls  who  go  to  Blue  Ridge  and 
come  back,  for  they  never  fail  to  tell  us  about  the  bugle  boy.  As  our 
room  was  on  the  front,  I  jumped  to  the  window  to  look  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  sound  came,  and,  to  my  delight,  I  saw  a  boy  scout 
standing  on  the  porch  below  with  the  bugle  to  his  mouth.  But  I  noticed 
that  he  was  holding  the  bugle  with  only  one  hand,  for  the  other  whole 
arm  was  absent.  This  added  interest,  and  I  wondered  if  his  other  arm 
had  been  taken  off  through  some  accident.  But  I  never  did  find  out. 
This  bugle  call  was  a  warning  of  thirty  minutes  before  all  was  supposed 
to  be  quiet.  When  the  next  call  came  we  were  glad  to  let  our  weary 
bones  be  put  to  rest  for  the  night  by  such  a  peaceful  and  melodious 
strain. 

Tired  as  we  were,  we  each  had  to  get  one  last  look  out  the  window  at 
the  mountains  before  we  could  sleep.  Then,  Oh!  the  refreshing  sleep 
that  followed ! 

After  all  the  excitement  of  our  arrival  and  the  first  night  was  over, 
we  were  able  to  hold  ourselves  down  and  wait  for  what  was  prepared 
for  us.  For  something  good  was  always  waiting  for  us  each  day  we 
were  there.  First,  that  which  appeals  to  almost  everybody  is  something 
good  to  eat.  This  they  did  not  forget  at  Blue  Ridge;  and  that  famous 
"mountain  appetite"  was  ours  from  the  first.  Even  though  there  were 
meatless  and  wheatless  days,  their  substitutes  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  were  almost  glad  to  see  them  come.  Who  says  cornbread  isn't  good  ? 
Let  them  eat  some  at  Blue  Ridge  and  see  what  they  say.  It  almost  makes 
me  ashamed  to  think  how  much  I  ate  at  every  meal,  but  then  I  remem- 
ber how  everybody  else  had  the  "mountain  appetite,"  how  they  ate,  and 
it  doesn't  make  me  feel  bad. 

The  recreation  committee  had  something  good  for  us  each  day.  There 
were  match  games  in  tennis  and  basketball,  automobile  trips,  and  hikes 
planned  by  this  committee.  Each  day  there  were  so  many  good  things 
in  the  way  of  recreation  that  we  hardly  knew  which  to  choose  for  fear 
we  would  miss  something  better,  but  all  of  them  seemed  best.  I  think 
we  chose  wisely  and  selected  the  best  every  time,  though,  for  I  could 
imagine  nothing  better  than  what  we  had.  Thanks  to  our  experience 
in  hiking  which  we  got  through  our  military  training  in  Company  "C" 
at  school  last  year,  we  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  good 
hiking  trips.  One  hike  we  took  was  worth  the  trip.  On  Sunday  night 
a  girl  came  to  our  room  and  told  us  that  a  crowd  was  going  to  leave  the 
hall  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  go  up  on  High  Top  to  see  the  sun 
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rise,  and  asked  us  to  go  with  them.  We  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  go 
and  asked  her  to  come  by  our  room  and  wake  us  when  she  got  up. 
So  at  3  :30  the  next  morning  she  called  us.  Though  it  was  cold  and  we 
were  sleepy,  we  managed  some  way  to  get  dressed  for  the  hike  by  4  o'clock. 
Then  we  set  out  on  that  dark  and  rough  mountain  trail.  I  could  not 
see  where  I  was  going,  who  was  in  front  of  me  nor  who  was  behind  me. 
I  thought  that  nothing  would  be  good  enough  to  make  up  for  all  that 
misery.  But  we  went  on  until  at  last  day  began  to  break.  No  one  was 
ever  more  glad  than  I  to  be  able  to  see,  for  although  I  won't  confess  that 
I'm  afraid  of  the  dark,  I  will  confess  that  I  like  the  light  better.  By 
stopping  to  rest  occasionally  we  were  able  to  reach  the  top  of  High  Top, 
and  before  the  sun  rose.  Then  came  our  reward.  That  wonderful 
sunrise !  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall  looked  like  a  toy  lighted  up.  And  I  will 
never  forget  the  sensations  caused  by  the  clouds  floating  before  us.  I 
could  not  attempt  to  describe  these  and  other  scenes.  We  trained  hikers 
were  not  ready  to  go  back  home,  but  followed  the  few  who  went  over  to 
the  top  of  another  mountain  to  get  another  good  but  different  view. 
From  there  we  went  from  place  to  place  and  were  back  home  just  in 
time  for  breakfast  at  8  o'clock.  And  the  breakfast  we  did  eat !  Our 
guides  said  we  had  walked  over  eight  miles,  and  I  won't  say  how  many  I 
felt  like  I  had  walked.  That  was  one  trip  I  will  always  remember  and 
will  always  be  glad  I  took. 

Life  was  not  all  play.  We  came  for  work.  The  lectures  were  great. 
We  found  that  our  recreation  was  just  to  put  us  in  shape  for  work.  Be- 
sides our  regular  classes  in  the  morning,  we  heard  a  good  lecture  every 
evening.  With  the  regular  afternoon's  recreation  and  the  good  things 
we  had  to  eat  we  were  always  glad  to  listen  to  the  lectures.  And  they 
were  so  interesting  that  they  always  seemed  short. 

I  could  not  stop  without  saying  something  of  the  leaders.  I  know 
no  conference  could  have  better  leaders.  They  were  always  ready  with 
a  helping  hand  to  assist  in  any  way  they  could;  not  only  in  work,  but 
they  were  ready  to  join  in  the  sports  of  every  kind.  They  even  played 
a  baseball  game  against  one  of  the  colleges.  And  in  the  song  contest 
they  announced  at  the  beginning  that  their  song  was  in  the  tune  of 
"Over  There,"  since  they  were  afraid  we  would  not  recognize  it.  Next 
fall  we  will  give  a  full  program  to  the  School  to  pass  on  the  good  things 
we  have  stored  up. 

There  were  over  six  hundred  girls  there,  and  not  one  stranger  in  the 
crowd.  Everybody  knew  everybody  else,  and  everybody  was  all  one  big 
family  together.  Elizabeth  Speir,  '19, 

Delegate  to  Blue  Ridge  Conference. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Music  Recital  was  held  on  the 

Recital  evening  of  May  20.     For  the  past  few  years  this  has 

been  held  at  commencement,  but  this  year  the  custom 

of  having  it  earlier,  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  School,  was  returned  to. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Nevin Country  Dance  (two  Pianos) 

Elizabeth  Speir,  Lois  Daniel 

Schumann Scenes  from  Childhood 

a.  Contentedness 
6.  Important  Event 
c.  Dreaming 

Agnes  Hunt 

Ronald Daffodils   (for  Soprano) 

Ethel,  Stancell 

Massenet  Aragonaise 

Coba  Lancaster 

Paderewski    Minuet 

Norma  Dupree 

Del  Riego  Happy  Song 

Thome  Sonnet  d Amour 

Sue  Best  Morrill 

Haydn  Allegro 

Carrie  Evans 

Meyer-Helmund  Arabesque 

Eunice  Swindell 

Ahlstrom  Serenade 

Elizabeth  Hutchins,  Blanche  Atwater,  Bernie  Allen,  Willie 
Jackson,  Violet  Stilley,  Lillian  Shoulars 

Sinding    Marche  Grotesque 

Elizabeth  Speir 

Ravina Song  of  Gladness 

Mary  Hart 


I  For  Mezzo-Soprano 


Speakes    \  June  (.  For  Soprano 

(  To  One  Unknown  ) 

Helen  Lyon 

Lack Valse  Arabesque 

Winnie  Smith 

Chaminade Air  de  Ballet 

Pattie  Nixon 

Woodman Love's  In  My  Heart  \ 

Rogers  Autumn   ( For  Soprano 

Weil   Springtime  I 

Lula  Ballance 

Lack Finale  Valse  (two  Pianos) 

Bess  Tillttt,  Louise  Croom 
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Juniors  Entertain      In  place  of  the  conventional  Junior  and  Senior  re- 

?i??Aor5  T^ith.       ception  this  year  the  Juniors  gave  to  the  Seniors  a 

"Mikado"  and  r     .  J  ° 

Reception  combination  of  a  formal  entertainment  reception. 

The  '19  Class  invited  the  '18  Class  to  be  at  home  with 

them  from  8  to  10  to  help  enjoy  the  opera,  the  "Mikado,"  on  the  evening 

of  May  25,  in  honor  of  the  Senior  Class. 

A  condensed  version  of  the  "Mikado"  was  presented.  In  this  prac- 
tically all  of  the  catchy  songs  and  choruses  were  retained,  but  the  time 
was  only  half  as  long  as  it  takes  for  the  full  opera.  The  president  of 
the  Junior  Class,  Annie  Wilkinson,  supplied  the  few  necessary  missing 
links  in  the  story  by  giving  a  synopsis  at  the  beginning,  and  by  giving 
explanations,  as  in  the  Greek  Chorus,  as  she  went  along. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Nanki-Pooh    Ethel   Stancell 

Pooh-bah Lena  Wright 

Koko    Maude  Poole 

Three  little  maids: 

Yum  Yum Sue  Best  Morrill 

Pitti-sing   Blanche  Kilpatrick 

Peep-bo  Mary  Lee  Gallup 

Mikado    Mattie  McArthur 

Knee-Ben  Louis  Hester 

Katisha  Vera  Bennett 

Pish-Tush Annie  Wester 

A  Nobleman Lyda  Tyson 

Chorus  of  little  maids: 

Ruby  Giles  Ruth  Hoyle 

Vivian  Hudnell  Isabella  Paddison 

Ina  McGlohon  Elizabeth  Speir 

Thelma  Smith  Catherine  Lister 

Evelyn  Wtlliford  Frances  Sykes 

Eunice  Swindell  Mary  Tucker 

Vera  Clara  Maynard  Marie  Winslow 

Adelaide  Taet  Elsie  Hines 
Laura  Newton 

Miss  Muffly  arranged  and  coached  the  opera.  Miss  Bertolet  was 
pianist.  It  was  altogether  a  charming  performance  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  class  and  those  who  directed  it.  The  singing  was  well  done. 
The  principals  in  the  cast  showed  that  they  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
parts.     The  choruses  were  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  stage  was  beautifully  decorated  with  trees,  flowers,  and  lanterns 
in  the  Japanese  style. 

At  the  close  of  the  opera  the  Seniors  were  invited  to  remain  for  a 
social  hour.     The  faculty  and  officers  also  were  requested  to  remain. 
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From  the  auditorium  the  Seniors  were  conducted  into  a  reception- 
room,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  Japanese  lanterns  and 
flowers.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  large  umbrella,  and  from  each 
rib  of  the  umbrella  hung  a  little  "purple  and  white"  booklet,  represent- 
ing the  Senior  Class  colors,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  each  member 
of  the  class.  They  were  delighted  to  find  in  them  their  class  statistics. 
To  the  '18  class  adviser,  Miss  Jenkins,  was  presented  an  attractive 
address  book  in  purple  leather,  in  which  all  of  the  addresses  of  the 
Seniors  were  written. 

Music  and  dancing  were  enjoyed  by  all.  Light  refreshments  were 
served,  and  on  each  plate  was  placed  the  Seniors'  class  flower,  a  sweet  pea. 

After  many  expressions  of  joy  by  the  Seniors  and  faculty,  they  all 
departed,  declaring  they  had  had  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Florence  Perry,  '19. 


Company  C's 
Hike 


Before  being  transferred  from  Camp  E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 
at  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  to  various  points 
throughout  the  State,  Company  "C"  decided  to  have 
its  last  long  hike  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  18th,  to  the  artesian  spring. 
Captain  Hester  very  kindly  invited  Private  Mead,  Lieutenant  Bertolet, 
General  Austin,  Major  Hill,  and  General  Meadows  as  its  guests. 

The  company,  one  hundred  privates  strong,  left  camp  at  4  p.  m.  in 
squads.  The  uniforms  of  white  skirts,  middy  blouses  with  black  ties, 
and  small  white  hats,  made  quite  an  attractive  line ;  in  fact,  a  startling 
line,  for,  upon  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  silent,  marching  group, 
a  mule  a  short  distance  from  camp  took  it  upon  itself  to  live  up  to  its 
well-known  reputation,  whereupon  the  company,  not  yet  seasoned  vet- 
erans, suddenly  broke  ranks  and  in  confusion  climbed  up  the  bank  along 
the  side  of  the  road.  When  the  danger  had  passed,  ranks  were  again 
formed,  and  no  further  rest  was  enjoyed  until  the  negro  meeting-house 
was  reached.  In  ten  minutes  the  march  was  resumed,  with  no  interrup- 
tions until  the  spring  was  reached  at  about  6  o'clock.  The  company 
then  disbanded,  drank  of  the  water  for  which  the  region  is  noted,  and 
passed  the  time  talking,  walking,  and  lounging  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
until  the  camouflage  truck  drove  up  with  provisions.  This  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  hungry  soldiers,  and  in  a  short  time  mess  was 
served  on  the  grass.  There  were  sandwiches,  biscuit,  pickle,  and  cake 
a-plenty,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  Mrs.  Jeter. 
After  mess,  the  uniforms  strolled  off  arm  in  arm  in  this  or  that  direction, 
explored  various  paths,  jumped  fences,  and  at  about  7  :30  reassembled 
for  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  company  under  the  name  "0."  Several 
business  matters  were  attended  to,  and  then  a  program  was  given,  which 
was  indeed  the  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  guests  as  well  as  the 
members.     President  "Wright  and  his  family,  the  cabinet,  drew  up  pres- 
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entry  and  wished  the  company  much  success,  with  no  casualties  for  the 
next  year,  but  many  recruits.  Then,  just  before  leaving  the  spring,  a 
farewell  address  was  made  by  a  private,  well  beloved  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, who  throughout  the  year  had  been  tireless  and  unflinching  in  her 
efforts  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  company,  namely,  A.  Wilkin- 
son.   Sincere  applause  was  given  at  the  end  of  this  speech. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  8  :30,  the  homeward  march  was  begun, 
under  the  light  of  a  full  moon.  It  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
start  from  camp;  silence  was  not  enforced,  but  patriotic  songs  were 
sung,  and  between  numbers  an  occasional  whisper  of  being  rather  tired 
was  heard.  The  march  seemed  very  short,  and  all  too  soon  camp  was 
reached,  about  10  o'clock.  The  company  marched  in  front  of  the  camp 
to  the  West  Barracks,  and  after  giving  several  hearty  cheers,  as  expres- 
sion of  their  enjoyment  of  the  (to  them)  unusual  excitement  of  a  "hike," 
dispersed,  and  each  went  gladly,  slowly,  to  her  bunk. 


ire  Si  u^ 
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Summer  School 
Roll  of  the  Students  by  Counties 

Beaufort — Lula  Burbage,  Sophia  Cooper,  Amanda  Evans,  Amanda  Edwards, 
Bonner  Gerrard,  Viola  Gradless,  Jessie  Hardison,  Alice  0.  Jordan,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Lewis,  Fannie  Lee  Patrick,  Ethiel  Rose,  Louise  Shavender,  Pauline  Taylor, 
Esther  Tripp,  Grace  Warren,  Mary  Warren,  Clara  White,  Mrs.  N.  Wright. 

Bertie — Epsel  Bazemore,  Clara  Davis,  Blanche  Harrell,  Gladys  Harrell,  Hal- 
lie  Miller,  Lizzie  Miller. 

Bladen — Alma  Vickers,  Elma  Edge,  Agnes  Hall,  Annie  Johnson,  Aleen 
Woodburn. 

Burke — Texie  Dale. 

Carteret — <Sue  C.  Brown,  Georgia  Moore,  Josie  Pigott,  Lora  Truckner,  Sadie 
Beryll  Willis. 

Caswell — Mrs.  Sallie  W.  Perry. 

Chowan — Mary  Foxwell,  Aurelia  Layden,  H.  Ellie  Rountree. 

Columbus — Carrie  Green,  Sadie  Hughes,  Beulah  Nance,  Lallie  Powell, 
La  Reine  Stophel,  Edna  White. 

Cumberland — Myrtle  Goff,  Gertrude  Melvin. 

Currituck — Rosa  D.  Harrell,  Bettie  Williams. 

Craven — Amy  Arthur,  Myra  Arthur,  Gladys  Henderson,  Gladys  Hodges,  Mrs. 
K.  G.  Johnston,  Mattie  Lou  Barwick,  Lenna  Nelson. 

Durham — Flonnie  May  Atkins,  Jennie  Belvin,  Lottie  Gooch,  Margie  Stafford. 

Duplin— Estelle  Alderman,  Margaret  Barden,  Gertrude  Boney,  Jessie  Croom, 
Louzetta  Fountain,  Isabel  Johnson,  Evelyn  Middleton,  Sudie  E.  Pyatt,  Mary 
Savage,  Mary  Lou  Wallace,  Lillie  Belle  Ward,  Norma  Ward. 

Edgecombe — Martha  Hearne,  Mamie  N.  C.  Pridgen,  Mrs.  Florence  Thorne. 

Franklin — Beulah  Cyrus,  Madeline  Debnam,  Nora  Eaves,  Zelma  Holland, 
Rebecca  Hollingsworth,  Ruth  Parrish,  Florence  Perry,  Lallie  Smith,  Beulah 
Stallings,  Nellie  Wilder. 

Gates — Elizabeth  Hobbs,  Abbie  Hobbs,  Carrie  Hollowell,  Ellie  N.  Rountree, 
Elizabeth  Wingate. 

Greene — Annie  Hardy,  Mattie  Hardy,  Nina  Harper,  Emma  Phelps. 

Halifax — Mamie  Butts,  Bessie  Currie,  Ellen  Fields,  Myrtle  Green,  Lula  Lee, 
Beulah  Moore,  Mamie  Lee  Riggan,  Willie  Bett  Shearin,  Blanche  Wood. 

Harnett — Lillie  Byrd. 

Hertford — Julia  B.  Cobb,  Fannie  C.  Daughtry,  Mary  L.  Gatling,  Daisy  Mod- 
lin,  Jennie  Pruden,  Mary  Cleo  Pruden. 

Hyde — Mary  Bridgman,  Loyce  Brinson,  Ella  Credle,  Lucy  M.  Jennette, 
Thelma  Jennette,  Blanche  Murray,  Nannie  R.  Spencer,  Edith  Clare  Spencer, 
Lillian  Mae  Swindell,  Una  B.  Tunnell,  Agnes  Weston,  Ruby  Williams,  Delle 
Williams. 

Johnston — Thelma  Godwin,  Nellie  Maye  Hardison,  Florence  Jernigan,  Myrtle 
McLamb,  Lucy  Pittman,  Martha  Pittman,  Carmen  Price,  Sallie  Sanders,  Myrtle 
Snipes,  Annie  Thain,  Clyda  Wallace,  Frances  Wallace,  Myrtle  Watson,  Maude 
Westbrook. 

Jones — Minnie  Hurst,  Nellie  Hardison,  Nancy  Morris,  Laura  E.  Waters. 

Lee — Allie  Edwards,  Janie  Holt. 

Lenoir — Ruby  Evans,  Nettie  Noble,  Mabel  Rouse,  Carrie  May  Smith,  Annie 
L.  Tyndall,  Rosa  Belle  Tyndall. 

Martin — Reba  Everett. 
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Northampton — Elizabeth  Adkins,  Nettie  Bridgers,  Maybel  Evans,  Beatrice 
Futrell,  Zenobia  Harris,  Mildred  Johnson,  Mary  Ellen  Read,  Nellie  Spivey, 
Ina  Stephenson,  Ruth  H.  Tyler. 

Nash — Grace  Bergeron,  Lillie  P.  Edwards,  Marie  Hargis,  Neva  Harper,  Mary 
Hilliard,  Leigh  Lewis,  Pauline  Rouse,  Nannie  Dew  Strickland,  Ada  Valentine, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wester. 

Onslow — Maude  Basden,  Minnie  Beasley,  Verona  Beasley,  Mary  E.  Brown, 
Millie  Everett,  Annie  Cavenaugh,  Rosa  Yopp. 

Pamlico — Beatrice  Ensley. 

Pasquotank — Linda  De  Lon,  Evelyn  Munden,  Loue  D.  Spence,  Delia  M. 
Williams. 

Pender — 'Elizabeth  Atkinson,  Lila  Corbett,  Mary  Larkins,  Mary  Newkirk, 
Mollie  Raynor,  Bernice  Thompson,  Daisy  Wells,  Sallie  Wilkins. 

Person — Pearle  Carver. 

Pitt — Bertha  Andrews,  Florence  Blow,  Annie  Bryan,  Rosa  Burris,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Carraway,  Annie  G.  Clark,  Elizabeth  Congleton,  Dora  E.  Cox,  Novella  Exum, 
Bessie  Forbes,  Ethel  Godley,  Hattie  Holmes,  Josie  Hearne,  Dorothy  Johnson, 
Annie  Marie  Kittrell,  Olive  Kittrell,  Marjorie  Moore,  Novella  Moye,  Katie 
Mumford,  Madeline  Pollard,  Fannie  M.  Smith,  Grace  E.  Smith,  Annie  Spain, 
Nancye  P.  Smith,  Louise  Tucker,  Myrtle  Tucker,  Athleen  Turnage,  Vera  Mae 
Waters,  Hattie  Whitehead,  Inabel  Worthington,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wyatt. 

Robeson — Maude  Bruce,  Marjorie  Steele. 

Sampson — Ruth  Darden,  Vira  G.  Darden,  Katie  Lee  Matthews,  Annabel 
Melvin,  Alma  Melvin,  Ellen  McNeill,  Mabel  Rivers,  Mattie  Thornton. 

Scotland — Donnie  Morrison. 

Tyrrell — Ethel  Jones,  Hilda  Woodley. 

Vance — Thelma  Forbes,  Jennie  Southerland. 

Wake — Mary  Dunn,  Alma  Fisher,  Bertha  Green,  Alia  May  Jordan,  Jessie  W. 
White. 

Warren — Jimmie  Clark,  Emily  Milam,  Margaret  Milam,  Georgia  Thorough- 
good. 

Washington — Bessie  Barnes,  Clara  Bateman,  Lottie  Mae  Davenport,  Isa 
Ismay  Gaylord,  Lessie  McConnico,  Dora  E.  Phelps,  Adelia  Spruill,  Annie 
Woodley. 

Wayne — Nursey  Best,  Ora  Collins,  Sallie  P.  Edwards,  Jedidah  Roberts, 
Esther  Rose,  Myrtle  Smith. 

Wilson — Beulah  Barnes,  Hortense  Wells. 

Virginia — Mrs.  L.  T.  Snell,  Norfolk;  Ida  Ruth  Lamfert,  Mecklenburg  County; 
Ellen  Moss,  Emporia. 


Of  the  students  in  the  School  the  first  of  July,  there  were  86  who  had 
never  taught  school  but  are  preparing  to  teach  this  fall.  A  number  of 
these  have  completed  the  high  school  course  recently  and  are  here  taking 
professional  work  so  that  they  can  get  credit  for  certificates. 

From  figures  gathered  from  the  teachers  who  have  been  teach- 
ing during  the  past  year  some  interesting  facts  have  been  gath- 
ered about  the  board  the  teachers  have  to  pay  and  the  salaries  they 
get.  The  average  salary  is  $39.66  and  the  average  term  5*4  months. 
This  makes  the  salary  for  the  year  $208.21.  The  average  board  is  $14.63. 
The  average  price  for  washing  is  $1.65  a  month.    If  the  teacher  has  to 
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pay  board  for  the  months  she  is  not  teaching  she  will  have  left  for  all 
other  expenses  $23.99.  The  average  for  board  was  greatly  reduced  by 
the  figures  of  a  favored  few,  and  very  few,  who  had  board  at  a  low  rate. 
It  went  beyond  $15  far  oftener  than  it  fell  below. 

The  lowest  salary  reported  was  $32.50. 

Every  year  there  are  fewer  one-teacher  schools.  This  year  only  thirty 
of  the  students  are  teaching  in  one-teacher  schools.  There  are  more 
teachers  here  for  primary  work  than  for  anything  else.  This  is  perhaps 
due  to  two  reasons :  Primary  teachers  feel  the  need  for  keeping  up  with 
methods,  or  at  least  of  learning  how  to  present  the  first  steps ;  this  School 
has  made  a  wide  reputation  because  of  its  primary  work. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  great  many  more  have  completed  high  school 
than  in  the  figures  gathered  in  other  years.  There  are  still,  however,  too 
many  teaching  who  have  not  had  the  full  high  school  course. 

The  war  has  aroused  the  teachers.  There  are  very  few  teachers  who 
have  not  taken  some  part  in  war  work. 

Of  about  125  teachers  who  reported  on  war  work,  39  gave  in  reports 
about  War  Savings  societies  in  their  schools;  17  reported  schools  that 
had  bought  Liberty  Bonds;  27  did  Red  Cross  work  through  the  schools; 
26  reported  special  work  of  some  kind  in  Food  Conservation. 

A  great  many  of  the  students  who  are  directly  from  high  schools  re- 
ported interesting  war  work  in  the  high  schools. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  is  director  of  the  summer  term. 
Summer  Term  rpi  i  j  .1       f  „  i.  j 

Faculty  lhere  are  some  new  members  of  the  faculty,  and 

others,    who    have    taught    in    the    School    before, 

summer  or  winter. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dry,  principal  of  the  Cary  Farm-Life  School,  is  teaching 
Education  and  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Horace  Sisk,  superintendent  of  the  Lenoir  Schools,  is  teaching 
History. 

Miss  Adelin  White,  of  Tyler,  Texas,  comes  directly  from  Peabody 
College,  where  she  took  her  degree  June  5.  She  has  the  work  in  Primary 
Methods.  She  is  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  a 
graduate  of  one  of  Texas'  normal  schools.  She  has  had  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  Next  year  she  will  teach  in  a  Normal  School  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bogle,  of  Lenoir  City,  Tennessee,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  this  summer.  She  has  the  work  in  Household 
Economics.  She  is  one  of  "Uncle  Sam's  graduates"  in  war  cooking  and 
Food  Conservation.  Before  she  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee 
she  attended  Agnes  Scott  College. 
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Several  in  the  faculty  have  taught  in  the  summer  term  before.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Louisburg,  is  teaching 
Pedagogy.    He  has  taught  here  for  the  past  two  summers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  New  Bern  Schools,  who  has 
taught  here  several  summers,  has  work  in  Pedagogy  and  History. 

Mr.  Hoy  Taylor,  until  recently  superintendent  of  schools  in  Green- 
ville, who  taught  here  last  summer,  is  teaching  English  this  summer. 

Miss  Eva  Minor,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Durham  Schools,  is  here 
again  this  summer  teaching  Public  School  Music.  She  was  here  last 
summer. 

The  members  of  the  regular  faculty  who  are  staying  for  the  summer 
are  as  follows :  Mr.  H.  E.  Austin,  Science ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood,  School 
Management ;  Miss  Graham,  Mathematics ;  Miss  Wilson,  Science ;  Miss 
Jenkins,  English;  Miss  Lewis,  Drawing;  and  Miss  Bertolet,  Piano. 

The  only  one  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  Model  School  who  remained 
throughout  the  entire  summer  term  was  Miss  McFadyen.  Miss  Morris 
remained  half  the  time.  Miss  Rogers,  who  has  had  charge  of  a  special 
class  of  mixed  grades  here  for  several  summers,  has  this  same  work  again 
this  summer. 

Miss  Lyda  Taylor,  teacher  in  the  Greenville  Graded  Schools,  is  teach- 
ing the  second  grade  since  this  was  given  up  by  Miss  Morris.  She  sub- 
stituted in  the  third  grade  the  first  of  the  term.  Miss  Beatty,  teacher 
of  the  third  grade  in  the  Greenville  Schools,  has  this  grade. 

Miss  Mary  Newby  White,  teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades  in  the 
Joyner  School  was  expected  to  take  the  third  grade,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  the  illness  of  her  mother. 

Addresses  During  the  Summer  Term 

Frest.  Wright:  Qn  ^e  g    ^  Monciay  evening  of  the  summer  term 

Importance  of  J  & 

Teaching  in  President  Wright  delivered  an  address  to  the  students. 

many  He  began  by  telling  a  story  of  a  meeting  he  attended 

some  time  ago.  The  general  topic  of  the  meeting  was  "How  to  Win  the 
War."  Many  spoke  on  many  subjects,  but  each  one  told  what  was  the 
solution.  One  said  ships,  another  meatless  and  wheatless  days,  still 
another,  conservation  of  fuel  would  win.  And  so  it  went,  until  the  war 
had  been  won  a  dozen  times,  in  as  many  different  ways,  each  convincing 
the  audience  that  one  thing  would  win,  until  finally,  when  the  evening 
was  far  gone,  one  man,  without  a  gleam  of  humor,  arose  and  said  if  you 
plant  soybeans  the  war  is  won !  People  broke  out  into  laughter  and 
applause.  President  Wright  said  that,  although  he  was  not  a  bean- 
shooter,  he  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world — interested,  first  of  all,  in 
what  would  help  us  to  win.  He  then  spoke  on  the  tremendous  importance 
of  school  teaching  and  of  the  school  teacher  in  helping  to  win  the  fight 
against  Germany.  He  spoke  without  notes,  and  the  editor,  noticing  this, 
took  the  speech  almost  verbatim. 
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"It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  all  minds  are  concen- 
trated on  one  thing.  This  is  not  a  war  of  armies,  hut  a  war  of  nations,  of 
peoples.    The  clash  has  come  because  one  man  says  'might  makes  right.' 

"The  clash  is  between  the  idea  that  power  instead  of  justice  shall  prevail; 
that  the  dominant  thought  and  ideal  of  this  world  shall  be  military  law 
instead  of  right.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  idea  that  simple  power  means 
justice.  "We  don't  believe  it  and  we  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  prove 
that  this  is  wrong.  The  Germans  do  believe  it,  and  are  willing  to  use  any 
means  to  further  their  ends:  broken  promises,  agreements,  and  treaties — 
any  and  all  means  are  justified,  as  was  proved  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  their  treatment  of  Belgium. 

"This  is  a  war  of  resources,  industries,  and  of  science.  It  calls  for  anything 
we  can  produce  and  for  all  we  can  produce — the  best  talent,  the  best  minds, 
and  the  best  manipulation.  You  and  I  are  called  upon  to  do  our  part.  The 
United  States  realizes  it  more  than  any  other  nation.  We  saw  it  sooner  after 
we  went  into  the  war  than  any  other  nation.  One  example  of  how  the  people 
have  been  aroused  to  take  interest  is  that  every  person  in  the  country  has  been 
called  on  to  save  $20  and  invest  it  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  It  is  a  war  of  the 
people,  and  if  we  invest  we  are  more  interested.  Therefore  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  called  on  to  become  a  stockholder. 

"Germany  is  the  best  organized  machine  in  the  world;  the  average  German 
is  more  willing  to  make  sacrifice  and  endure  suffering  for  war  purposes  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  world.  This  is  so  because  of  the  kind  of  school  teach- 
ing Germany  has  had  for  sixty  years.  What  the  German  is,  is  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  schools.     This  shows  the  power  of  the  school  teacher. 

"You,  the  school  teachers  of  America,  are  all  going  to  have  to  combat  that 
power.  How  long  it  will  take  to  convince  the  Germans  that  war  is  wrong 
no  one  knows.  What  they  have  been  able  to  do,  we  can  do,  for  we  are  never 
willing  to  admit  that  any  one  can  do  anything  better  than  we  can.  We  can 
teach  through  our  schools  our  ideals  just  as  thoroughly  as  they  could  teach 
theirs. 

"The  Summer  School  students  in  the  various  summer  schools  are  soldiers 
in  the  army  fighting  for  civilization,  for  universal  freedom,  for  the  homes, 
for  the  women,  and  the  children,  and  for  Christ,  just  as  surely  as  if  you  were 
fighting  in  Prance.  We  intend  to  give  the  children  of  every  nation  the  right 
to  grow  up  free,  the  right  to  use  God-given  powers  as  God  intended  they 
should  be  used.  The  fight  is  against  ignorance  and  superstition  at  home, 
and  a  fight  against  ideas  like  those  of  the  Germans.  We  are  waging  a  conflict 
with  the  idea  that  might  is  right,  and  shall  prove  that  might  is  not  a  necessity. 

"President  Wilson  understood  what  the  real  fight  was  when  he  said  it  was  a 
war  between  democracy  and  autocracy.  Do  you  realize  the  meaning  of  these 
words?  Do  you  realize  that  freedom  and  liberty  are  for  all  if  democracy 
wins?    Do  you  know  where  the  laws  come  from  in  a  democracy? 

"Public  laws  are  merely  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  written  out  and 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  If  people  do  not  want  a  law  that  is  on  the  book, 
it  is  a  "dead  letter";  they  will  have  none  of  it.  An  example  of  this  is  pro- 
hibition. No  community  enforced  prohibition  until  public  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  it.  When  the  people  become  dissatisfied  with  a  law,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  change  it.  When  the  people  did  not  like  the  way  Senators  were 
elected,  they  changed  the  way  of  electing  them.  Laws  come  from  the  indi- 
viduals. Congress  is  merely  made  up  of  representatives  of  individuals.  Even 
war  comes  from  the  folks;  they  get  what  they  want. 

"Germany  is  a  direct  contrast  to  this  method.  The  laws  are  handed  to  the 
people.     The  kaiser  knows  what  he  wants  and  hands  the  laws  down,  and 
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they  take  them.  Nowhere  is  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  nations 
seen  any  more  clearly  than  in  the  schools.  Think  of  the  picture  of  school 
children  in  America  going  to  school,  little  free  Americans,  happy,  just  grow- 
ing and  developing.  Even  in  the  schools  the  routine  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Each  is  taught  so  as  to  develop  the  talent  that  is  in  him.  Teachers  are  busy 
finding  differences.  And  thus  it  is  all  over  the  country,  all  working  to  give 
freedom,  happiness,  and  opportunity  to  all.  If  one  has  queenly  qualities,  she 
develops  into  a  queenly  woman.  The  end  in  view  is  to  give  each  one  an 
opportunity  for  a  full-rounded  life. 

"In  Germany  each  child  is  a  soldier,  and  he  marches  to  school  with  his  kit 
on  his  back,  and  when  he  gets  to  school  he  must  fall  into  the  mechanical, 
routine  drill,  and  must  master  the  details  all  in  the  same  way.  Even  his 
playtime  is  directed  with  the  same  purpose.  In  every  schoolroom  is  the 
picture  of  the  kaiser.  The  soldier  comes  first,  and  the  citizen  second. 
The  result  is  that  high  school  children  are  committing  suicide  rather  than 
go  through  the  grind.     We  are  fighting  to  help  give  those  children  freedom. 

"You,  as  school  teachers,  must  see  to  it  that  this  work  goes  on.  The  falling 
off  in  the  schools  is  alarming.  You  are  going  to  help  stop  this.  It  is  your 
duty  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  can  possibly  go  off  to  school  next 
year  does  go.  Then  you  will  be  doing  as  great  a  service  as  if  you  sent  recruits 
to  the  cantonments.  If  we  do  not  do  this  we  will  lose  the  results  of  the  war. 
The  young  manhood  is  sacrificed;  the  future  leaders  are  being  taken.  If 
recruits  are  not  trained  to  take  their  places,  we  are  going  to  lose.  If  one 
trained  man  is  shot  and  another  just  as  good  is  not  trained  to  take  his  place, 
we  are  going  to  lose  our  place  as  a  world  power.  After  the  Hundred  Years 
War  the  people  in  places  reverted  to  savagery  and  it  took  generations  to 
recivilize  the  world,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  again  if  we  are  not 
careful. 

"The  hope  of  America  is  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  What  you  do 
to  carry  on  the  schools  is  doing  just  that  much  to  win  the  war.  It  is  just  as 
patriotic  to  train  the  next  generation  as  it  is  to  protect  the  boys  we  have 
sent  over,  or  as  it  is  to  shoot  Germans.  It  is  as  important  to  make  sacrifices 
for  schools  as  for  war. 

"You  have  added  to  your  patriotism  by  coming  here.  Later  there  will  be 
Slackers  who  will  look  back  and  say,  "I  could  have  done  more."  I  don't  want 
any  person  ever  to  come  to  the  Training  School  who  will  afterwards  feel 
she  was  a  slacker. 

"The  war  is  going  to  produce  a  new  type  of  citizenship.  Four  years  ago 
we  ate  white  bread,  never  thinking  of  the  wheat  question,  and  now  all  are 
ready  to  do  without  it  if  necessary.  You  remember  when  Bryan  was  talking 
about  government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  it  seemed  afar  off.  Look  how 
quickly  the  change  to  government  control  came  and  how  quickly  it  was 
accepted.     The  Government  took  hold  of  the  coal  question  just  as  simply. 

"We  may  have  to  burn  wood  in  the  kitchen  stoves  at  the  Training  School. 
If  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  have  coal,  why,  we  can 
do  without  it.  You  remember  even  the  sun  was  once  commanded  to  stand 
still.  The  people  are  now  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary.  We  can  do 
whatever  we  wish  to  do  with  people;  we  can  make  of  them  what  we  will. 

"Every  single  child  born  into  the  world  is  a  little  heathen.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  just  watch  him  at  night,  the  way  he  will  treat  his  parents :  cry,  and  cry, 
keep  them  awake,  finally  falling  off  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  will  wake 
up  and  look  at  you  as  if  to  say,  'I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  night's  sleep.'  All 
kinds  of  possibilities  are  wrapped  up  in  children.    Helen  Keller  is  an  example 
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of  what  can  be  done  with  a  child  with  most  of  her  faculties  lacking.  She 
has  been  trained  and  developed  until  now  she  can  spend  her  time  cheering 
the  world,  writing,  and  even  speaking.  If  this  can  be  done  with  her,  think 
what  can  be  done  with  the  normal  child.  The  hope  of  the  child  is  the  public 
school.  The  hope  of  the  public  schools  is  you  before  me.  Yours  is  the  greatest 
trust  except  that  of  the  mothers  of  these  children.  You  should  get  a  clearer 
vision  of  your  place  in  human  society.    You  should  realize  your  opportunity." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  introducing  President  Wright,  said  he  was  a  man  who 
sees  educational  problems  as  well  as  any  man  in  North  Carolina,  a  man 
who  had  a  vision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  After  the  address  he 
said :  "It  does  not  do  any  good  to  aim  high  unless  you  have  ammunition, 
and  remember  you  are  the  ammunition  factory." 


Capt.  Vickers'  Captain  Vickers,  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Fusileers,  who 

Story  on  _  has  been  making  war  speeches  in  various  parts  of  the 

^;~  "J    J  country,  and  who  was  here  on  the  Chautauqua  program, 

visited  the  School  on  the  morning  of  June  25  and  made  a  talk  to  the 
students.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  hear  one  who  had  fought  so  long 
at  the  front  and  who  could  give  such  an  authentic  account  of  the 
life. 

"The  most  constructive  work  the  world  has  is  your  work,"  he  said 
to  the  teachers.  He  then  proceeded  to  contrast  the  work  of  the  soldier, 
the  most  destructive  work  in  the  world,  with  that  of  the  teacher.  They 
are  complementary,  and  the  soldier  destroys  that  the  teacher  may  build. 
"If  you  would  go  to  Germany  you  would  realize  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  country  to  tolerate  a  system  of  education  like  that  of  Germany, 
which  is  the  brow-beating  kind.     It  does  not  teach  one  to  think." 

He  told  of  his  experience  as  a  spy,  when  he  taught  English  in  a  German 
university.  He  found  that  the  minds  of  the  students  were  like  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers.  He  is  trained  so  that  when  he  enters  the  army  he  is  plastic 
material.  If  he  has  any  instincts  of  gentleness  or  gentlemanliness,  or  any 
of  the  finer  feelings,  they  are  ruled  out.  He  told  a  story  of  one  man  who 
was  required  to  carry  a  shell  around  a  square  87  times  when  he  was  too 
weak  to  do  it ;  he  fell  down  40  times,  and  was  lashed  every  time.  Finally, 
he  was  ordered  to  lick  the  dust  from  the  shell,  but  a  higher  officer  came  on 
the  scene  and  saved  him. 

Captain  Vickers  gave  a  fine  picture  of  the  various  lines  of  battle, 
from  the  front  line  trenches  on  back,  line  behind  line,  where  every 
man  is  doing  his  part,  and  finally  to  the  home  line. 

He  then  spoke  of  how  limited  any  one  man's  knowledge  is  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  army,  each  one  sees  it  from  only  his  angle  and  has 
very  little  idea  of  what  the  other  divisions  are  like. 
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The  particular  angle  from  which  he  could  view  the  army  was  that 
of  the  cavalry  officer,  and  he  whimsically  gave  the  cavalryman's  idea 
of  the  other  divisions;  the  chief  thing  they  knew  ahout  the  flying  men, 
for  instance,  is  that  they  will  drop  oil. 

He  gave  some  idea  of  the  first  days  of  the  war,  and  contrasted  these 
with  the  present.  Then  there  was  only  one  shell  a  day  to  each  gun,  while 
the  Germans  had  three  hundred.  Now  the  English  have  one  thousand  a 
day.  Then  there  was  only  one  man  to  every  twenty-five  yards;  now 
there  is  one  to  every  yard. 

The  American  boys  are  entering  the  war  with  far  better  chances 
than  the  English  had  at  first.  Now  untrained  men  are  not  allowed  to 
be  pitched  into  the  front  of  the  battle  as  they  were  at  first.  He  told 
heart-rending  stories  of  those  horrible  first  days  of  poor  equipment 
when  180,000  bodies  were  left  on  the  field  in  three  days,  80,000  British 
and  100,000  German. 

He  believes  that  the  Allies  will  simply  hold  the  lines  only  so  long  as 
we  can  hold  them  to  advantage.  This  will  probably  continue  until 
late  in  the  year,  when  we  have  worn  the  Germans  out,  and  until  we  are 
reinforced,  until  we  are  stronger  than  they  are  and  can  attack  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Captain  Vickers'  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  guns  was 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  He  told  stories  of  experiences 
with  guns.  He  explained  how  the  mining  parties  laid  the  mines.  He 
said  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  men  because  the  machinery  made  too 
much  noise.  He  explained  the  dum-dum  bullet  and  showed  how  it 
was  that  the  Germans  could  claim  that  they  did  not  manufacture  them ; 
the  men  could  easily  convert  another  kind  of  bullet  into  one  of  these. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  German  methods  of  fighting  and 
those  of  the  Allies  is  that  the  officers  of  the  Allies  go  in  front  of  the  men, 
leading  them,  whereas  the  German  officers  go  behind  and  drive  their  men, 
and  often  with  revolvers;  that  explains  why  the  Germans  lose  fewer 
officers. 

In  describing  the  day  of  a  soldier  at  the  front,  he  spoke  especially 
of  that  busy  hour  just  at  daybreak,  and  asked  the  people  whenever  they 
were  awake  at  that  hour  to  think  of  the  boys.  He  says  nobody  wants  to 
be  in  this  business.  He  urged  the  duty  of  the  folks  back  home  towards 
the  boys.     Erequent  letters  and  cheerful  letters  are  what  they  want. 

"If  this  war  does  not  find  you  better,  if  it  finds  you  worse,  then  you 
have  lived  in  vain." 

„     T  ,  Dr.  Loveioy,  Secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 

Dr.  Lovejoy  s  .     . 

Visit  Commission,   who   was    one    of    the    speakers    on    the 

Chautauqua  program,  visited  the  School  and  made  a 

talk  at  the  assembly  hour.    He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  development 

of  the  best  that  is  in  human  beings.     He  began  his  talk  by  telling  the 
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story  of  a  boy  who,  although  crippled  by  infantile  paralysis,  was  enabled 
to  do  his  full  work  in  society,  not  pitied  or  commiserated,  because  he  had 
a  sensible  mother  who  trained  him  to  do  things  for  himself. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  unskilled  labor,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
unskilled  laborers,"  is  one  assertion  he  made,  and,  "If  the  labor  does 
not  require  brains,  a  machine  can  be  invented  to  do  it."  "One  can  even 
spread  manure  so  that  he  will  feel  he  is  feeding  the  soil  instead  of  doing 
dirty  work.  Even  street  cleaning  is  better  done  when  it  is  done  by 
skilled  people" ;  he  contrasted  the  old  stupid  stirring  up  of  dirt  with  the 
modern  vacuum  cleaner  run  by  a  trained  man. 

He  advised  the  teachers  to  strive  to  get  a  thrill  of  connection  between 
the  children  and  the  people;  an  occasional  lecture  from  a  real  farmer 
will  do  this. 

He  begged  the  teachers  not  to  condemn,  the  children  to  be  satisfied 
with,  the  same  conditions  they  were  born  in;  do  not  bind  a  man  with 
grinding  poverty  because  his  father  was  poor.  He  referred  to  the  poor 
people  in  communities  of  the  South  where  the  people  are  poor  in  prop- 
erty, but  have  high  ideals.  He  referred  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  life  portrayed  in  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  All  should  have  a 
chance  for  what  their  souls  are  yearning. 

He  told  charming  stories  that  illustrated  his  points. 


Dr.  Mangum,  Dr.   T.  J.  Mangum,  a  representative  of  the  Army 

Representa-  ^.  ~^-  C-  A.,  who  spent  a  while  in  Greenville  in  the 

tive  interest  of  his  work,  and  who  made   a  speech  down- 

town, was  the  guest  of  the  Training  School  and  spoke  to  the  students  on 
army  life  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps. 

Visits  from  the  men  who  are  directly  in  touch  with  the  soldiers  make 
their  lives  and  the  war  seem  very  much  closer  to  us.  Dr.  Mangum  very 
clearly  impressed  on  the  young  women  the  part  they  had  to  take  in 
this  war. 


_  ,  .    T  Mrs.    Hollowell    and    Mrs.    Fearing    spent    several 

Safety  League  .  .    .  .        , 

Talks  days  in  the  School  making  talks  and  giving  advice  about 

the  work  the  schools  can  do  in  the  matter  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  in  conserving  property.  The  organization  of  Safety 
Leagues  in  the  schools  was  carefully  explained  and  demonstrated.  They 
scattered  leaflets  and  handled  propaganda  on  the  subject.  Their  visit 
should  have  telling  effect  in  the  schools  the  students  teach  in  this  fall. 
Mrs.  Hollowell  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  students  to  arouse  them  to 
the  importance  of  the  work.     She  gave  interesting  facts  about  property 
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loss  in  the  State,  stating  that  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  North  Carolina  last  year,  and  over  300  people  lost 
their  lives,  193  of  whom  were  babies,  and  there  were  many  others  in- 
jured and  disfigured. 

She  told  actual  stories  from  life,  of  accidents  from  kindling  fires 
with  kerosene,  and  cleaning  with  gasoline.  She  explained  the  safe  way 
in  which  to  handle  these  dangerous  causes  of  fires. 

She  made  the  assertion  that  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  that 
ever  sent  a  woman  out  to  talk  Fire  Prevention. 

Mrs.  Fearing  has  charge  of  the  eastern  district  to  organize  Safety 
Leagues  in  the  schools.  She  arrived  later  than  Mrs.  Hollowell,  and 
supplemented  what  had  been  said  before. 


School  News 

.,_  ,_        .      ,,       The  first  week  of  the  summer  term  closed  with  a 

Get-Together  . 

Evening  happy   "Get-together"    evening   on   the   hillside.     The 

throng  of  students  and  the  faculty  and  officers  who  had 

been  busy  getting  together  in  work  during  the  week  had  an  opportunity 

to  find  each  other  out  as  social  creatures.     On  the  line  between  woods 

and  lawn  was  the  punch  bowl,  attractively  arranged  and  presided  over 

by  three  young  ladies  dressed  in  Japenese  costumes.     These  were  Misses 

Mary  Dunn,  Lessie  McConnico,  and  Emily  Milam.     From  there  the 

groups  passed  to  the  platform  in  the  woods,  where  a  number  of  attractions 

entertained  them.     Contests  caused  a  lot  of  fun.     Groups  sang  patriotic 

songs.     A  group  of  children  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Willie  Jackson 

gave  some  motion  songs  and  games. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adkins  gave  recitations  that  charmed  her  audience. 
Miss  Arley  Moore  told  an  Uncle  Remus  story  in  an  inimitable  manned. 

The  evening  was  a  truly  delightful  one  to  the  students.  The  committee 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  evening  was  composed  of  Misses  Lewis, 
Graham,  Bertolet,  and  Minor.  Miss  Bogle  had  charge  of  the  punch 
serving. 


M.       .  u  Miss  Mary  Shotwell,  representing  the  War  Savings 

workers,  met  the  students  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
4  and  explained  the  War  Savings  Societies  and  urged  the  teachers  to 
push  the  work  when  they  returned  to  their  schools. 


Prest.  Wright's         President  Wright  is  Chairman  of  the  War  Savings 

Success  3.S 

Chairman  of  War  Work  in  Pitt  County.  Pitt  County  went  over  $50,000 
Savings  Work  beyond  its  quota,  which  was  $800,000.  The  township 
of  Greenville  raised  $228,500,  whereas  its  quota  was  $188,000.  During 
the  week  of  the  special  drive  excitement  and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  Win- 
terville  Township  raised  its  full  amount  the  first  day,  others  came  in 
the  second. 

The  drive  in  Greenville  opened  the  night  that  Captain  Vickers  spoke 
at  Chautauqua.  In  the  midst  of  his  speech  he  sat  down,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  Greenville,  Mr.  E.  G.  Flanagan,  took  charge 
of  the  meeting  and  called  for  pledges.  Soon  after  the  call  for  pledges 
was  made,  he  set  as  the  mark  $75,000,  but  when  that  point  was  reached 
the  pledges  were  coming  in  at  such  a  rate  that  there  was  no  stopping 
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there.  When  the  last  pledges  were  given  in  the  amount  was  found  to 
be  $105,000.  Then  Captain  Vickers  proceeded  to  finish  his  story  of 
life  in  the  trenches. 

The  men  of  the  faculty  and  Mrs.  Beckwith  were  all  called  in  to  speak 
at  the  meetings  at  the  schoolhouses  held  throughout  the  county  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  work  in  Pitt  County  was  wonderfully  well  organized.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  drive  was  largely  due  to  the  excellent  team  work  between  the 
committee  and  sub-committees. 

It  was  a  strenuous  week  for  President  Wright,  and  he  worked  night 
and  day  for  the  cause,  but  when  the  returns  came  in  and  he  could  an- 
nounce "away  over  the  top"  he  was  happy. 


Miss  Graham  Miss  Maria  D.  Graham  was  on  the  program  of  the 

High  School  Conference  of  High   School  Teachers  which  met  in 

Conference  Greensboro,  at  the  State  Normal  College,  July  15-20. 

Her  subject  was  "How  to  Introduce  a  Class  to  Algebra." 

A  number  of  distinguished  educators  from  outside  the  State  were  on 
the  program,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meetings. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Dean  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Jones  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  each  of 
whom  delivered  a  lecture  each  day.  Miss  Mary  Moxcey,  of  Boston,  spoke 
on  Religious  Education.  Two  other  especially  interesting  lectures  were 
on  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Smith,  and  "Women  and  the 
War,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Elliot. 

Departmental  conferences  were  held  on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  high 
school.  Well-known  and  able  high  school  teachers  of  the  State  were 
chairmen  of  the  different  departments. 

A  full  week  spent  by  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  State  working 
together  and  concentrating  on  high  school  problems  should  have  a  fine 
effect  on  the  high  schools. 


Mrs.  Beckwith  Teachers    are    finding    that    they    must    not    only 

Patriotic  Speak-  De  aD^e  *°  present  lessons  clearly  in  the  schoolroom, 
ing  but   they  must   be    able   to   present    problems   to   the 

community.  They  must  be  able  to  make  talks  in  public,  to  lead 
in  meetings,  and  to  explain  publicly  whatever  the  Government  wishes 
to  have  presented  to  the  people.  There  has  been  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  for  a  course  in  public  speaking.  A  series  of  lectures  on 
this  work  is  being  presented  by  Mrs.  Beckwith.    Mrs.  Beckwith  has  made 
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an  enviable  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  in  the  various  war  cam- 
paigns during  the  past  year.  She  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  Liberty 
Loan  drives,  in  the  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  the  War  Savings  drive. 
The  course  should  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  women  teachers. 


Miss  Beatty  is  giving  writing  lessons  three  afternoons  a  week. 


Miss  Hattie  Berry  and  Mr.  George  Humber  made  talks  during  the 
summer  term  on  the  question  of  Food  Conservation.  They  represented 
the  Food  Administration. 


The  members  of  the  regular  faculty  not  teaching  in  the  Summer  Term 
are  scattered  in  various  places.  Miss  Davis  is  at  High  Point.  Miss 
Comfort  is  attending  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville.  Miss 
Maupin  is  completing  her  work  for  her  degree  at  Peabody  College.  Miss 
Ray  is  taking  a  summer's  rest  at  her  home  at  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 
Miss  Muffly  is  spending  the  summer  in  her  cottage  at  LaPorte,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss  Hill,  of  Darlington,  S.  C. ;  Miss  Meade,  of  Kingston,  New 
York ;  Miss  Whiteside,  of  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  and  Miss  McCowen,  of 
Forsythe,  Georgia,  are  all  at  their  homes. 


Miss  Mylitta  Morris,  who  has  been  teaching  the 
to  Wisconsin  second  grade  in  the  Model  School  during  the  four 
years  since  it  was  established,  and  has  been  acting 
Principal  whenever  Miss  McFadyen,  the  Principal,  was  absent,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  critic  teacher  in  the  Training  School 
in  the  Normal  School  at  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  normal  schools  in  the  country.  Miss  Morris's  work  in  that 
school  will  be  far  more  extensive  than  the  work  here  gives  her  opportunity 
to  do.  The  fact  that  she  was  chosen  for  this  work  is  a  tribute  to  her 
and  to  this  School.  She  is  a  remarkably  efficient  teacher,  and  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  student-teachers  who  observe  under  her  and  are  con- 
nected with  her  in  their  practice  work.  She  has  been  an  active  worker  in 
her  church  and  has  taken  part  in  all  kinds  of  activities  in  the  town.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  in  the  School,  but  in  the  church  and  town. 
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Miss  Emma  Jones,  who  has  been  President  Wright's 
IVTiss  Tones  21 

Yeoman  private   secretary   ever    since    the    School   was   estab- 

lished, resigned  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
Navy  as  yeoman.  Miss  Jones  came  to  Greenville  the  summer 
before  the  School  opened  and  has  assisted  in  every  step  the  School  has 
taken.  She  seemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  School.  Miss  Jones  was 
prompted  by  purely  patriotic  motives  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Navy. 
She  argued  that  every  family  should  contribute  something  directly  to 
the  war,  should  make  some  personal  service,  should  give  some  of  itself. 
There  are  no  boys  in  her  family  to  go,  and  she  could  go  better  than  any 
woman  in  her  family,  therefore  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  of  Raleigh,  is  President  Wright's  private  secretary, 
in  place  of  Miss  Jones. 


Mr.  Meadows  in        -^-r-    ^eon   R-    Meadows   left   for   Atlanta   immedi- 
Military  Red  ately  after   commencement  to  take   up  work  in   con- 

nection with  the  military  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 
He  was  awaiting  a  call  as  a  reserve  in  the  Department  of  Intelli- 
gence. While  he  is  waiting  until  he  is  called  into  the  service  in  which 
he  has  his  commission,  he  will  do  this  Red  Cross  work.  He  has  leave  of 
absence  from  the  School  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  absent  from  the  School  in  the  fall  attending  the  Second 
Officers'  Training  Camp,  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant, 
but  was  not  called  into  service.  He  returned  to  the  School  and  taught 
the  winter  and  spring  terms.  Mr.  Meadows  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
his  church  and  in  fraternal  organizations  in  the  town.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  in  Immanuel  Baptist  Church.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  his  place  to  be  filled  during  his  absence. 


Miss  Ola  Ross,  who  for  eight  years  has  been  stenog- 

Miss  Ross,  rapher  in  the  School,  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence.    In 

Stenographer  L  . 

the  catalogue  she  is  called   "Custodian  of   Records." 

This  seems  to  mean  she  is  Mr.  Wilson's  secretary,  secretary  to  the  Bur- 
sar, Mr.  Spilman,  librarian,  manager  of  the  stock-room,  book-room,  and 
general  manager  of  odd  jobs.     She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  New  Sten-  Miss  Elizabeth  Stell,  of  Raleigh,  is  taking  the  place 
ographer  0f  Miss  Ross. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Swanson,  director  of  the  Demonstration  School  at  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Greenville  Graded 
Schools  and  assumed  his  duties  on  July  1.  Greenville  is  indeed  fortunate 
in  getting  a  man  of  his  reputation  and  ability  at  the  head  of  the  schools. 
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The  annual  playground  events  of  the  public  schools  of  Greenville  were 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  Training  School  the  second  Friday  in  May. 

Patriotic  games,  dances,  and  songs,  many  of  them  in  costume,  were  on 
the  program.    All  the  grades  through  the  fifth  took  part  in  the  program. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  was  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee  for  the 
Chautauqua.  He  worked  untiringly  for  the  success,  and  was  richly 
rewarded. 


Miss  Jenkins  was  elected  president  of  Trinity  Alumna?  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Trinity  Commencement. 


A  beautiful  service  was  held  at  the  Training  School  on  the  day  of 
National  Prayer.  This  was  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Phillips,  who  was 
at  home  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  his  work  in  the  Army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  preached  a  sermon  that  was  full  of  spirituality  and  that  came 
from  the  understanding  heart.  His  experiences  among  the  men  in  the 
army  have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and  con- 
ditions that  make  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  messages  from  them  to 
the  civilian  world. 


North  Carolinians  at  Peabody 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Payne. 

Miss  Ida  Carr,  Durham,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Dr.  Minis,  formerly  of  Durham,  now  of  Vanderbilt  University,  English. 

Mr.  Swanson,  Instructor  at  Demonstration  School.  Mr.  Swanson  will  be 
Superintendent  of  the  Greenville  Graded  School  next  winter. 

Miss  Carry  Gates  Scobey,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics.  Miss  Scobey  will 
be  the  Domestic  Science  Teacher  at  the  Training  School  for  the  coming  winter. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Pierson  of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  a  member  of  the  Peabody  summer  faculty. 

Misses  Norton,  Worley,  Coward,  and  Mr.  Stillwell,  from  the  Cullowhee 
Normal,  are  studying  at  Peabody. 

The  following  students  from  the  State  at  large  are  studying  at  Peabody 
this  summer: 

Miss  Ethel  Hill,  Kinston. 

Miss  Nina  Rhine,  Fayetteville. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Byrd,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Carr  Bivins,  Durham. 

Miss  Lillian  Crisp,  Falkland. 

Misses  Comfort  and  Maupin  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. 
6 
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~      „     ,         .         Sophia  Cooper  receives  her  diploma  at  the  close  of 
One  Graduate  in     .      _  .  . 

August  the  Summer  Term.     She  was  ill  during  the  last  term  of 

her  Junior  year  and  had  to  go  to  a  hospital,  therefore 
did  not  complete  the  work  of  the  term ;  but  she  was  allowed  to  continue 
with  her  class  and  completed  the  Senior  year  with  them,  staying  one 
term  longer  and  taking  the  back  work.  This  makes  the  seventy-fourth 
graduate  for  the  year  1918. 


M>      T         a    *  t       Miss   Cary  Jeter,   of  Bedford   City,  Va.,  has  been 
ing  in  Dining        assisting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Nannie  Jeter,  in  running 
the  dining  hall  this  summer. 


t.      -j     .  ,„  .  ,        President    Wright    attended    the    National    Educa- 

President  Wright  .  ... 

Attends  N.  E.  A.  tional  Association  meeting  which  met  in  Pittsburgh 

Meeting  ^e  grs-|.  week  0f  July.    He  gave  the  School  interesting 

reports  of  this  wonderful  meeting.  The  abstracts  he  gave  of  some  of 
the  speeches  by  the  representatives  from  the  allied  countries  were  par- 
ticularly good.  He  feels  assured  that  the  Department  of  Education  will 
be  organized. 


p  *ri  tiM  v  a  ^r*  George  Strayer,  the  newly  elected  president  of 
Once  in  Training  the  1ST.  E.  A.,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Train- 
School  Faculty  jng,  gcnooi  {n  |ne  summer  of  1910.  He  gave  a  course 
for  the  superintendents. 

Dr.  Strayer  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  progressive  educational  thought  of  the  day.  His 
books  are  known  to  all  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 


Story  of  the  American's  Creed 

CHE  idea  of  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  in  the  form  of  a  national  creed  originated  with 
Henry  S.  Chapin.  In  1916-1917  a  contest,  open  to  all  Americans, 
was  inaugurated  in  the  press  throughout  the  country  to  secure  "the  best 
summary  of  the  political  faith  of  America."  The  contest  was  informally 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  artists  and 
authors  of  the  Vigilantes,  especially,  and  representatives  of  other 
patriotic  societies  supported  it ;  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  offered  a  prize  of  $1000,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  following  committees  were  appointed :  A  committee 
on  manuscripts,  consisting  of  Porter  Emerson  Browne  and  representa- 
tives from  leading  American  magazines,  with  headquarters  in  N"ew 
York  City;  a  committee  on  award,  consisting  of  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne;  and  an  advisory  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Governors  of  States,  United  States  Senators  and  other  National 
and  State  officials. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  and  the  author  of  the  Creed  selected  proved 
to  be  William  Tyler  Page  of  Friendship  Heights,  Maryland,  a  de- 
scendant of  President  Tyler  and  also  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Creed  prepared  by 
Mr.  Page  was  recognized  by  all  as  not  only  brief  and  simple  and  in 
every  way  suitable  for  educational  purposes,  but  also  remarkably  com- 
prehensive of  that  which  is  basic  in  American  ideals,  history  and  tra- 
dition, as  expressed  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  its  leading^ 
statesmen  and  writers.  On  April  3,  1918,  in  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  THE  AMERICAN'S 
CREED  was  formally  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  it  was  there  read  in  public  for 
the  first  time  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
has  officially  commended  it  as  "a  Creed  worthy  to  be  learned  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  guide  to  action  by  all  Americans." — Selected. 
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Buy  War  Stamps 

I  saw  a  ship  a-coming 

A-sailing  on  the  sea ; 
'Twas  full  of  ammunition 

For  fighting  Germany; 
And  oh !  but  I  was  happy 

That  I  had  done  my  share 
Through  purchasing  war  savings  stamps 

To  send  it  "over  there." 

— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Thrift  Stamps 

T  stands  for  the  tale  of  the  Terrible  Turk; 

H  for  the  Hohenzollern  Hun ; 

R  stands  for  the  Rapine  and  Red  Ruin  they  work ; 

I    for  the  Iron  Cross  they  have  won ; 

F  stands  for  Fiends,  Famine,  Fires,  and  Fears; 

T  for  the  world's  Travail,  Trials,  Troubles,  and  Tears. 

S  stand  for  our  Sammies,  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars; 

T  for  the  "Truth  that  makes  free" ; 

A  stands  for  America,  with  ALL  in  these  wars; 

M  for  the  Might  of  her  Mercy ; 

P  stands  for  the  President,  for  Pershing,  and  Peace ; 

S  for  the  world's  Safety  and  Sorrow's  surcease. 

— •/.  C.  Armstrong,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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The  Mental  Attitude  of  America  Towards  the 

War* 

(Translation  from  Manuel  General,  the  oldest  educational  magazine 
published  in  Prance.) 

I  wonder  if  a  great  many  of  our  compatriots  have  not  been 
more  mistaken  about  the  Americans  than  about  the  Russians. 

M.  Steeg  says,  with  discrimination,  in  "1'  Action  Nation- 
ale":  "It  has  been  believed  for  a  long  time  that  this  ultra- 
modern people  has  resolved  to  eschew  all  idealism,  to  live  in  a 
utilitarianism  without  pity  and  without  horizon.  What  an  as- 
tounding misconception!  Nowhere  do  hearts  respond  more 
readily  to  the  appeal  of  a  just  cause;  nowhere  do  the  cries  of 
suffering  humanity  strike  more  vibrant  echoes.  They  have  a 
horror  of  vice,  of  sensuality,  of  dilettantism,  because  they  be- 
lieve their  strength  should  fear  and  avoid  the  complications  of 
sentiment  and  immorality." 

What  strikes  most  those  who  visit  American  camps  is  the 
youth,  the  gayety,  the  reserve  of  officers  and  soldiers.  Al- 
though from  different  sections,  all  give  the  impression  of 
freshness  of  spirit,  of  spontaneity,  and  exemplify  the  success- 
ful fusion  of  all  the  varying  elements  of  which  the  American 
Union  is  composed. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  President  Wilson  to  have  wished 
to  be,  and  to  have  been,  the  living  conscience  of  the  aspirations 
of  his  country. 

The  belief  is  permissible  that  without  President  Wilson,  as 
M.  Steeg  justly  remarks,  these  men,  however  intrepid  they  may 
be  in  action,  would  not  have  understood  that  their  entrance 
into  the  war  was  an  inescapable  necessity,  and  that  the  future 
of  their  people  was  involved  in  the  enterprise.  Here  they  are, 
ready  for  anything,  resolved  to  consecrate  to  the  cause  they 
have  embraced  all  their  resources,  all  their  blood.  And  their 
faith  in  their  President  is  so  great  that  they  have  given  him 
without  hesitation  such  power  as  no  emperor  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. 


♦Translated  by  Mabel  M.  Comfort. 


Making  Geography  Real 

Hebbebt  B.  Austin. 

PAPA,  I  just  love  my  Geography  and  History  this  term,"  said 
a  certain  little  sixth-grade  girl  recently.  "Didn't  you  like  them 
last  term  ?"    "No.    I  just  hated  them." 

"Miss  X,"  asked  a  mother  the  other  day  while  speaking  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  our  Model  School,  "Why  are  the  events  and  people  of  History 
so  much  more  real  to  Frank  than  they  were  to  my  older  children?  He 
talks  about  them  as  if  he  had  really  known  them  and  had  been  present 
when  the  events  happened.  It  was  not  so  when  my  older  children  took 
this  work." 

Two  tributes  to  two  good  teachers.  Two  witnesses  of  the  fact  that 
real  teaching  was  being  done  in  two  classrooms.  One,  the  unconscious 
criticism  of  a  child  growing  out  of  a  satisfaction  from  within ;  the  other, 
the  expression  of  an  observing  and  thoughtful  parent.  This  teaching 
was  finding  an  appropriate  and  a  much-desired  response  in  the  lives 
of  these  children — liking  for,  interest  in,  comprehension  of — the  subjects 
being  taught. 

What  factors  are  essential  to  such  success  ?  Why  are  not  more  of  our 
public  school  teachers  securing  like  results  and  winning  like  tributes? 

What  is  the  mystery  of  good  geography  teaching?  What  is  the  mys- 
tery of  making  good  in  any  specific  undertaking?  There  are  certain 
fundamental  factors  essential  to  success  in  any  activity,  whether  it  be 
making  a  chocolate  cake,  a  silk  dress,  or  teaching  a  specific  subject  like 
geography. 

One  of  these  essential  factors  I  wish  to  stress  especially  today. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  writes :  "Whenever 
I  meet  people  who  ask  me  to  explain  the  'mystery  of  making  people 
laugh'  I  always  feel  uncomfortable,  and  begin  to  edge  away.  There  is 
no  more  special  mystery  about  my  antics  on  the  screen  than  about  Harry 
Lauder's  ability  to  entertain  people.  We  both  happen  to  know  a  few 
facts  about  human  nature  'which  we  use  in  our  business.'  "  Chaplin 
makes  a  business  of  knowing  the  things  that  strike  people  as  funny. 
He  governs  himself  accordingly  in  the  production  of  his  plays. 

Why  shouldn't  the  geography  teacher  make  it  her  business  to  know 
the  goal  she  is  expected  to  reach  in  her  teaching? 

Long  experience  in  teacher-training  work  and  observing  the  work  of 
teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  has  shown  that  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  teach  geography,  and  most  other 
subjects  for  that  matter,  has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  completed  product  desired — of  the  goal  to  be  reached  through  her 
teaching  of  geography. 
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If  you  were  making  a  silk  dress,  would  you  dare  put  your  shears  into 
a  beautiful  piece  of  silk  before  you  had  very  definitely  pictured  the 
completed  dress  in  your  mind? 

I  learned  the  other  day  that  a  farmer  had  constructed  a  sweet  potato 
storage  house,  patterned  after  one  recently  completed  at  the  Training 
School.  He  hired  a  carpenter  who  had  been  employed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  one  at  the  School  and  who  claimed  that  he  knew  just  how 
to  build  one  like  it.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  a  good  storage 
house.  Several  things  necessary  for  keeping  a  constant  temperature 
were  neglected  as  a  consequence,  and  the  house  is  defective. 

The  farmer,  also,  not  knowing  the  principles  involved  in  the  "curing" 
of  sweet  potatoes — warmth  and  abundant  ventilation,  so  as  to  carry  out 
of  the  house  all  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  potatoes  during  the  first 
two  weeks — put  his  potatoes  in  the  house,  nailed  down  the  ventilators 
in  the  floor  and  stuffed  the  one  in  the  ceiling  with  a  gunny  sack,  closed 
all  the  windows  and  the  door,  started  his  fire,  and  went  off.  Consequence : 
the  potatoes  were  soon  in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  ideal  conditions  for 
the  growth  and  spread  of  the  potato  rot.  When  opened  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  potatoes  were  beginning  to  rot.  Why?  The  farmer  did  not 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  properly  curing 
and  keeping  sweet  potatoes  in  a  storage  house.  His  work  was  not  gov- 
erned by  reason.  So  it  is  in  every  activity  of  life.  Teaching  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Make  a  business  of  knowing  what  you  should  get  in  the  way  of  results, 
and  then  bend  every  energy  toward  reaching  your  goal. 

Our  leading  teachers  say  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  good  teaching 
is  power — the  ability  to  use  knowledge  efficiently  and  effectively. 

What  power  should  a  pupil  possess  when  he  has  completed  the  required 
geography  work  of  the  public  schools? 

Your  answer  to  this  question  will  determine  the  kind  of  geography 
you  teach. 

If  geography  means  to  you  the  power  to  memorize  and  recite  verbatim 
the  next  two  pages,  that  will  be  the  power  you  will  work  for.  If  geog- 
raphy means  to  you  the  power  of  bounding  all  the  States — naming  their 
capitals,  locating  all  the  principal  mountain  systems  and  rivers,  giving 
the  principal  resources,  etc. — that  will  be  the  power  you  will  do  your 
best  to  have  your  pupils  possess. 

You  see  what  determines  the  quality  and  character  of  your  work  as 
a  teacher. 

What  power  should  a  geography  teacher  work  for? 

We  define  geography  today  as  the  "Study  of  the  Earth  as  the  home 
of  Man."  What  does  this  mean  to  you ?  Anything?  We  recite  it  glibly 
enough,  and  write  it  readily  enough  in  our  examination  papers.  What 
is  there  in  the  way  of  suggestion  in  it  for  an  answer  to  our  problem? 
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In  every  home  are  to  be  found  two  essential  factors :  the  people  who 
live  there  and  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  environment  in  which 
they  live  and  largely  influence  and  control  every  activity  in  that  home 
and  community. 

I  do  not  know  that  home  when  I  know  only  the  people  therein.  I  do 
not  know  that  home  when  I  know  only  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  environment.  The  thing  that  gives  it  interest  is  the  human  element 
involved  and  the  interaction  and  relationship  existing  between  the  human 
factor  and  the  physical  environment. 

To  be  able  to  visit  a  place,  in  imagination — for  most  of  us  have  neither 
the  time  nor  money  to  do  so  in  reality — close  our  eyes  as  it  were  and  see 
things  as  we  would  see  them  if  actually  present  in  person,  to  see  people 
utilizing  the  various  advantages  of  soil,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  bays, 
harbors,  and  climate,  to  supply  themselves  and  others,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  not  so  fortunately  placed  as  themselves,  with  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  life;  to  see  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  over- 
coming barriers  to  their  progress  and  development,  and  making  the  most 
of  their  opportunities;  all  this  is  a  wonderful  privilege.  Action — espe- 
cially if  it  is  related  to  human  interests — is  wonderfully  interesting  and 
awakening.  Geography  is  the  study  of  people  in  action,  utilizing  the 
materials  and  forces  Nature  has  placed  in  that  particular  locality,  or 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  materials  and  forces  that  handicap  their 
progress. 

Geography  is  the  only  study  we  have  in  the  public  schools  concerned 
with  the  present-day  activities  of  people.  The  only  study  that  can  bring 
developing  boys  and  girls  into  a  conscious  and  sympathetic  relationship 
with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  are  to  live  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  factors  in  its  work  and  progress  is  Geography. 

Through  his  imagination,  the  pupil  can  see  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
being  used  by  a  LaSalle  or  a  Hennepin  and  the  Mississippi  by  a  De  Soto, 
to  penetrate  and  open  up  an  unknown  continent.  He  can  see  the  St.  Law- 
rence, with  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Lakes,  giving  Duluth  and  Chicago 
the  advantages  of  a  location  on  the  Atlantic  coast  although  situated 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  inland. 

He  can  witness  and  feel  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Niagara,  and  be 
uplifted  by  it.  He  can  sense  the  joy  of  achievement  and  the  powers 
dormant  yet  potential  within  him  as  the  story  of  man's  struggle  with 
this  mighty  force  is  unfolded  and  he  sees  this  giant  cataract  harnessed 
and  turning  the  wheels  of  industry — man's  servant.  He  discovers  the 
forces  that  control  the  location  and  the  industries  of  our  cities,  and 
Buffalo  and  the  cities  around  Niagara  Falls  are  no  longer  dots  on  the 
map  of  our  country  but  homes  for  busy  people,  whose  locations  and 
destinies  have  been  shaped  by  the  earth-factors  found  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  River  system  is  full  of  human  interest,  and  we 
desire  to  know  this  system  and  other  systems  because  of  the  human 
relationships  and  values  awaiting  man's  use. 

An  Isthmus,  as  generally  taught,  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two 
larger  masses  of  land.  Is  this  all?  How  uninspiring  and  bare  the  con- 
cept !  Did  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  mean  only  this  to  Balboa  in  his 
quest  for  a  shorter  route  to  India,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  mean  only 
this  to  Western  Europe?  Is  there  nothing  of  human  interest  and  rela- 
tionship here  ?  How  do  you  suppose  Balboa  felt  when  he  found  only 
forty-nine  miles  of  land  separating  him  and  his  ships  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  unknown  possibilities  beyond?  What  has  this  narrow 
strip  of  territory  meant  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  since  that  time  ?  And  the  dream  of  men  to  overcome  it ! 
How  full  of  human  interest !  First  the  attempt  and  the  struggle  of  the 
French  and  their  failure,  not  because  they  lacked  the  power  and  the 
skill  to  dig,  but  because  of  the  malarial  and  fever  conditions  favored 
by  the  warm,  moist  climate.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  these  diseases,  and  the  ability  to  control  them.  With  increased  knowl- 
edge came  increased  power  to  overcome  another  geographical  hindrance 
to  man's  progress,  and  our  United  States  steps  in  with  its  knowledge 
and  its  skill  and  its  energy,  and  the  world's  barrier  is  cut  through,  and 
the  west  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  South  America  and  Eastern 
Asia  are  brought  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  our  Atlantic  Coast  cities 
and  to  Western  Europe. 

These  contacts  with  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  geographical  environments,  finding  out  and  using  the  re- 
sources of  soil,  climate,  rivers,  mountains,  and  seas ;  overcoming  and 
conquering  ocean  barriers  so  that  the  prophecy  "There  shall  be  no  more 
sea"  is  literally  fulfilled,  as  well  as  the  barrier  of  mountains  and  deserts 
and  climate,  have  wonderful  reflex  influences  upon  pupils  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  real  geography  in  their  school  courses.  It  calls 
into  activity  the  dormant  instincts  (God-given)  of  "to  be"  and  "to  do." 
It  stirs  up  ambitions  to  go  out  and  get  the  satisfaction  that  comes  through 
the  joy  of  overcoming,  and  being  a  factor  in  the  world's  activities. 

Oh,  what  a  difference  between  seeing  things  as  realities,  being  among 
them  and  with  them,  feeling  the  pull  of  the  scenery  of  the  mountains, 
witnessing  the  majesty  of  Niagara,  being  among  people  and  living  their 
lives  with  them  under  the  conditions  they  must  live  them,  sympathizing 
and  appreciating  their  difficulties  as  well  as  their  advantages,  and  trying 
to  make  our  pupils  satisfied  and  contented  with  symbols  and  words. 

Making  things  real  is  your  problem,  geography  teacher.  Giving  your 
pupils  the  power  to  go,  in  imagination,  to  any  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  see  the  various  things  that  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  people, 
see  the  control  which  environment  exercises  over  life  and  the  responses 
which  life  is  making  to  these  controls,  as  if  they  were  actually  visiting 
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this  region  in  person.  If  you  give  your  pupils  this  power  your  sixth- 
grade  pupil  will  go  home  and  say,  "Papa,  I  just  love  my  geography  this 
term,"  and  Frank's  mother  will  discover  that  her  hoy  has  touched  a 
vitalizing  force. 

An  Education  While  You  Fight 

(Cullings  from  an  article  in  the  November  number  of  Country  Life  by 
Aethub  Bartlett  Maurice.) 

SAID  THE  SOUTHERNER :  "I  never  expected  to  have  this  op- 
portunity. Why,  looking  at  these  old  rookeries  that  have  been 
here  for  two  hundred  years,  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  some 
of  them,  is  seeing  history.  Look  at  that  tower.  The  book  says  that  it 
was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  a  later  addition  to  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne. 

"Peyton  goes  through  life  clinging  to  that  book,"  said  the  mid- 
westerner. 

And  so  the  American  soldiers  go,  seeing  things  in  France,  "acquiring 
education  in  the  spare  moments  snatched  from  the  big  game  of  battle, 
making  themselves  into  the  kind  of  cosmopolitans  that  will  be  in  the 
future  all  the  better  Americans  for  that  very  cosmopolitanism." 

"The  periods  of  relaxation  will  bring  them  those  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  ripe  cosmopolitanism  and  a  supplementary  educa- 
tion for  which  the  parents  and  elder  sisters  of  so  many  have  ardently 
yearned.  Are  those  over  there  awake  to  the  chance?  Read  the  letters. 
What  a  marvelous  intellectual  ripening  they  indicate ! 

"Twelve  weeks  at  a  southern  training  camp  and  unconsciously  their 
voices  had  taken  on  not  only  the  accent  but  the  actual  tone  of  the 
south.  It  was  but  a  step  in  the  swift  march  of  intellectual  evolution. 
Of  the  real  south  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  that  will  not 
change  so  quickly  in  speech,  but  will  in  the  end  be  even  more  mar- 
velously  transformed." 

"I  hate  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  Von  Tirpitz,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Potsdam  crowd,  all  right,"  said  a  navy  boy,  just  turned 
twenty.  "I  want  to  help  smear  them  all  over  the  lot.  But  I  owe  them 
something,  too.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  them  I'd  never  have  had  those 
six  trips  across  the  water,  and  had  the  chance  of  seeing  London  and 
Paris.  I  suppose  I'd  have  gone  on  in  the  same  old  way  until  I  had 
bunches  of  spinach  on  the  chin." 

Some  one  somewhere  said,  "Show  me  what  a  man  reads." 

It  has  been  held  that  we  are  only  half-heartedly  a  verse-loving  nation. 
But  the  boy  in  olive  drab  or  the  baggy  blue  trousers  contradicts  that 
theory.  They  want  poetry;  they  demand  poetry;  apparently  reveling 
in  the  romanticism  of  Byron,  the  swing  of  Kipling  and  of  Robert  W. 
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Service.  Those  are  his  favorites.  In  the  preference  for  fiction  there  is 
a  timely  old-time  flavor.  Two  sets  of  the  works  of  Dickens  have  been 
found  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all.  And  the  best  liked 
among  the  tales  of  Boz  is  his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities" — a  fact  which  may 
have  a  particular  significance.  This  is  the  tale  told  by  the  library  and 
reading  room. 

Nor,  at  that,  is  it  the  preliminary  education  that  is  always  counting 
most.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  our  equivalent  of  the  "Duke's  son,  Cook's 
son,  son  of  a  Lambeth  publican,  son  of  a  belted  Earl,"  of  the  poem, 
are  marching  to  the  front,  and  often  it  is  the  cook's  son  who  is  seeing 
and  acquiring  most. 

"Whether  you  see  him,  guide  book  in  hand,  before  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  or  riding  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  top  of  a  bus,  or  standing 
before  a  picture  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  or  curled  up  in 
a  chair  at  the  Service  Club  reading  'David  Copperfield,'  remember  that 
if  he  is  being  prepared  for  the  business  of  fighting  he  is,  also,  directly 
and  indirectly,  getting  an  education  while  he  fights.  When  the  battle 
flags  are  furled  and  the  order  'Dismissed'  comes,  there  will  be  many 
a  gap  in  the  ranks.  But  those  who  have  shared  the  great  adventure  and 
survived,  will  have  found  life  worth  living.  Made  over  into  cosmo- 
politans, they  will  be  better  builders  of  the  future  of  the  peace-assured 
republic." 

How  to  Introduce  a  Class  to  Algebra 

(A  paper  read  during  the  Conference  of  High  School  Teachers  held  at  the 
State  Normal  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  July  15-20.) 

Maeia  D.  Graham. 

GVERY  subject  in  our  public  school  curriculum  today,  even  Alge- 
bra, is  being  tested  by  the  following  standards : 
Is  the  subject  as  taught  of  practical  value?     Is  it  fitted  to 
the  age,  ability,  and  needs  of  the  pupils?     Has  it  social  value? 

Because  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught, 
those  educators  who  shape  our  courses  of  study  have  thrown  to  the 
winds  vague  phrases  about  mental  discipline  and  character  building. 
Until  this  world  war  became  our  struggle,  they,  like  all  others,  had 
adopted  commercialism  as  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  education.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  good  effects  of  this  awful  war  will  be  that  of  bringing 
school  men  back  to  an  appreciation  of  discipline  and  character  build- 
ing, to  a  realization  that  we  can't  afford  to  think  only  of  present  needs, 
but  we  must  look  to  the  future.  And  yet  after  this  war  is  over,  our 
teaching  must  be  vitalized,  it  must  throb  with  new  life  and  enthusiasm. 
We  can  never  go  back  to  old  methods,  but  we  can  put  mental  discipline 
and  character  building  in  with  the  newest  and  best  methods. 
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"Mathematics  is  at  once  the  oldest,  the  most  progressive,  and  the 
most  far  reaching  of  all  the  sciences."  The  History  of  Education  shows 
that  no  people  have  been  more  open-minded  than  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. We  realize  that  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past  along  with 
the  teachers  of  all  other  subjects,  but  we  wish  to  correct  those  mistakes 
and  are  correcting  them. 

Within  the  last  decade,  six  international  congresses  of  mathematics 
have  been  held,  numbers  of  mathematical  societies  with  growing  mem- 
berships have  been  organized,  hundreds  of  scientific  journals  are  de- 
voted in  part  or  exclusively  to  mathematical  publications,  scores  of 
valuable  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
As  a  result  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
mathematics  for  the  high  school,  particularly  in  the  first  two  years. 

Many  schools  are  offering  a  course  in  intuitive  or  inventional  Geome- 
try before  any  Algebra  has  been  studied  beyond  that  found  in  a  good 
high  school  Arithmetic.  This  course  in  experimental  Geometry  is  then 
followed  by  elementary  Algebra.  Then  a  course  in  business  arithmetic 
is  given  followed  by  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Other  schools  object 
to  the  above  arrangement  of  courses  on  the  ground  that  it  is  lacking 
in  unity,  that  it  is  compartmental.  The  latter  are  advocates  of  fusion 
mathematics,  a  course  in  which  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  are 
all  worked  in  together.  Whether  we  are  advocates  of  either  method  of 
procedure,  we  must  realize  that  a  change  of  some  sort  is  necessary. 

When  the  old  Wentworth  Algebras  were  first  edited,  or  prior  to  that 
time,  the  high  school  pupil  just  beginning  the  study  of  algebra  was 
several  years  older  than  our  pupils  of  today,  and  the  classes  were  very 
much  smaller.  Algebra  as  it  was  taught  fifteen  years  ago  was  for  the 
most  part  a  drill  and  an  organizing  work.  Such  work  is  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  who  enters  the  high  school 
of  today  at  the  age  of  13  to  15  years.  At  that  age,  the  pupil  likes  to 
do  things  to  make  experiments  and  discoveries  for  himself.  Inventional 
Geometry  is  far  more  in  conformity  with  his  instincts  than  formal 
Algebra. 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  to  show  that  in  introducing  a  class  to 
algebra,  one  must  know  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  background  he 
has  had  in  mathematics  in  order  to  proceed  intelligently.  While  I 
should  like  for  the  pupil  to  have  had  a  short  course  in  Inventional 
Geometry  before  introducing  him  formally  to  algebra,  I  shall  not  tak-=> 
that  for  granted.  Instead  I  shall  base  my  remarks  on  the  supposition 
that  he  has  only  completed  seventh  grade  arithmetic,  and  that  he  has 
had  no  previous  introduction  to  algebra  or  to  geometry. 

How  then  shall  we  introduce  the  boy  and  girl  of  13  to  15  years  to  the 
study  of  algebra  ?  The  practical  uses  of  algebra  are :  ( 1 )  The  manipu- 
lation, interpretation  and  uses  of  the  formula;  (2)  The  solution  of  the 
equation;    (3)    The  study  of  the  function.      To   what   extent   can   we 
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make  these  uses  real  to  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school?  We  can  not  make  them  real  by  having  them  master  at  length 
division  of  polynomials  such  as  a3 — 3abc-(-b3+c3^-a-f-b-|-c,  nor  by 
trying  to  have  them  become  professionally  proficient  in  factoring  most 
unusual  expressions,  nor  in  removing  nests  of  parentheses  and  in  sim- 
plifying very  complex  fractions.  Such  work  may  be  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  mathematics;  but  to  the  average  boy  and  girl  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school,  it  is  not  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  master  it. 

We  have  long  since  abandoned  the  old  topical  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  have  adopted  instead  a 
moderately  spiral  method.  We  do  not  have  the  child  in  the  third 
grade  deal  with  millions,  nor  do  we  have  the  child  in  the  fourth  grade 
use  divisors  of  four,  five  and  six  digits.  Instead  we  teach  them  to  use 
smaller  numbers  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways.  They  can  handle  intelli- 
gently easy  fractions  and  denominate  numbers  because  they  feel  the 
need  for  them. 

Why  do  we  not  pursue  a  similar  course  in  teaching  algebra  and  cut 
out  in  the  first  year  the  most  tedious  work  if  it  is  not  practical,  giving 
instead  that  for  which  the  pupil  sees  a  specific  use?  C.  B.  Walsh  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  says :  "Show  the  students 
that  algebra  is  the  short  hand  of  science.  How?  By  the  study  of  the 
formula.  Show  them  that  algebra  is  a  tool  for  solving  applied  prob- 
lems. How?  By  the  study  of  the  equation.  Show  them  that  mathe- 
matics has  an  elementary  method  within  their  grasp  of  representing 
statistics  and  arriving  at  approximate  results.  How?  By  the  study 
of  the  graph.  For  all  of  this  work  a  minimum  amount  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  fundamental  operations  in  algebra  will  be  necessary  as  a 
means — not  an  end." 

In  introducing  a  class  to  algebra,  begin  with  the  simple  formulas 
with  which  the  pupils  are  already  familiar,  and  add  to  these  a  few 
new  ones.  Teach  them  how  to  derive  these  formulas,  how  to  interpret 
them,  how  to  use  them.  Do  not  give  them  a  dose  sufficient  to  disgust 
them,  and  do  not  give  them  formulas  which  are  meaningless.  Show 
them  the  close  connection  between  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 
In  teaching  the  formulas  for  areas,  these  three  subjects  are  inseparably 
linked.  The  formulas  for  the  area  of  the  square,  the  rectangle,  the 
parallelogram,  the  triangle,  the  trapezoid  and  the  circle  should  be  de- 
veloped concretely  by  the  use  of  paper  cutting  and  black  board  dia- 
grams. The  formulas  for  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  cube,  rectan- 
gular solid,  cylinder,  pyramid  and  cone  can  be  developed  also  and 
practical  problems  solved  by  the  use  of  the  formulas  derived.  Calcu- 
lating the  capacity  of  silos  and  tanks  is  always  interesting. 

Show  the  pupils  that  while  arithmetic  is  the  science  of  particular 
cases,  algebra  is  the  science  of  general  cases.  "Algebra  is  the  mar- 
velous short  hand  of  science  which  says  more  in  fewer  words  than  any 
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other  language."  People  in  the  industrial  world  cannot  get  along  with- 
out formulas.  They  are  used  in  shops  and  mills  and  factories.  A  for- 
mula used  for  finding  the  speed  of  pulleys  is  D  S  =  d  s.  The  diameter 
of  the  driving  pulley  multiplied  by  its  speed  equals  the  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley  multiplied  by  its  speed.  "Every  mathematical  formula 
represents  a  store-house  of  information  erected  by  ceaseless  toil."  For- 
mulas are  used  also  in  business.  Selling  price  is  equal  to  cost  -J-  profit 
-f-  overhead  charges. 

s  =  c  -j-  p  -j-  o         Rate  of  profit 

on  sales 

c-f-p  +  o 

To  deduce  new  formulas  one  needs  the  equation.  If  one  knows  the 
area  and  the  base  of  a  rectangle,  how  may  the  height  be  found?  Area 
=  24  sq.  in. ;  base  =  6  in. ;  let  height  =  h.  Then  6  h  =  24,  h  =  4.  In 
like  manner,  if  area  of  a  triangle  =  48  sq.  rds.,  and  height  =  6  rds.,  then 
the  base  =  ?  I  (bXh)  =  48  or  i(6  b)  =  48,  b  =  16. 

The  equation  is  also  a  tool  for  solving  applied  problems.  Many  prob- 
lems in  percentage  can  be  solved  easily  by  the  use  of  the  equation.  A 
man  sold  a  piece  of  property  for  $1,200,  thereby  making  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  cost.  Find  the  cost.  Let  c  =  cost,  i  c  =  profit,  ic  = 
selling  price,  $1,200  =  selling  price,  therefore  I  c  —  $1,200,  c  =  $1,000. 

The  question  of  supervised  study  is  an  important  one  when  a  class 
is  beginning  algebra.  Study  helps  such  as  the  following  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Myers  of  Chicago  University,  should  be  of  great  value  at  this 
time; 

"Don't  waste  time  and  energy  getting  ready  to  study.  Take  hold, 
get  busy." 

"Forget  your  neighbor  is  in  existence,  for  a  while." 

"Use  your  train,  and  then  your  pencil." 

"Read  the  problem  attentively  and  thoughtfully,  then  try  to  state  the 
substance  of  it  without  looking  at  it." 

"Get  perfectly  clear  the  given  facts,  the  required  facts  and  keep  them 
clear." 

"Don't  allow  yourself  to  think  that  you  can't  master  the  problem." 

"When  in  doubt,  do  something.  The  situation  is  no  problem  for  you 
if  it  does  not  put  you  in  doubt.  Problem  setting  is  doubt  raising; 
problem  solving  is  doubt  dispersing." 

"Actually  write  down  in  symbols  all  you  can  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  however  useless  it  seems." 

"Try  to  formulate  the  equation  by  finding  two  expressions  that  must 
be  equal  to  each  other,  and  then  equate  them." 

Problem  solving  can  be  made  more  interesting  and  more  profitable  if 
the  problems  are  real,  if  they  are  taken  from  the  life  around  us.  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  furnish  a  basis  for  many  good  prob- 
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lems  in  algebra.  John  has  a  certain  number  of  Thrift  Stamps;  Mary- 
has  three  more  than  John;  Jane  has  as  many  as  John  and  Mary  to- 
gether. The  value  of  all  of  their  stamps  is  $7.50.  How  many  Thrift 
Stamps  has  each?  Geometric  figures  also  furnish  good  material  for 
problems.  The  length  of  a  room  is  6  feet  more  than  the  width,  and  the 
perimeter  is  108  feet.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  A  diagram 
enables  the  pupil  to  keep  his  reasoning  clear. 

Miss  Elizabeth  White  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  had 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Mathematics  Teacher  of  December,  1917. 
The  article  is  entitled  "A  Connection  Between  Algebra  and  Life."  The 
problems  deal  with  the  election  returns  in  November,  1916.  On  Novem- 
ber 7,  1916,  the  following  problem  was  given  to  her  first-year  Algebra 
class:  "At  noon  today,  Mr.  Hughes  had  three  less  electoral  votes  than 
Mr.  Wilson.  If  there  were  42  votes  still  to  be  heard  from,  how  many 
votes  had  each  candidate  at  that  hour?"  That  was  the  opportune 
moment  for  that  problem.  On  November  8th  the  students  were  asked 
to  make  some  problems  on  election  returns.  Many  were  very  interesting. 
The  making  of  problems  gives  the  pupil  a  better  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
solving  them.  In  the  same  article,  she  gives  a  problem  game  as  a  means 
for  giving  facility  in  translating  rapidly  and  correctly  the  words  of  a 
problem  into  the  symbols  of  an  algebraic  equation. 

In  teaching  the  solution  of  the  equation  after  the  equation  has  been 
obtained  or  given,  each  step  should  be  derived  from  the  previous  through 
the  use  of  axioms.  The  old  transposition  idea,  that  carrying  an  algebraic 
expression  across  the  equality  mark  mysteriously  changes  the  sign, 
should  be  conscientiously  avoided.  Even  in  a  rather  extreme  case  like 
the  following,  it  is  much  easier  to  solve  without  transposing  terms. 

13x-f9+5x— 11— 7x=3x+7— 4x+15 

Unite  terms  on  left  and  those  on  the  right. 

llx— 2=— 8+22 

Add  x-)-2  to  each  member  of  the  equation. 

12x=24 

x=2 

Checking  or  verifying  the  answer  is  important.  What  is  it,  "to  solve 
an  equation"  ?  Has  the  equation  been  solved  if  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  the  value  of  the  unknown  satisfies  the  equation? 

One  cannot  go  far  with  the  equation  before  negative  numbers  must 
be  explained.  The  thermometer,  altitude  above  and  below  the  sea  level, 
north  and  south  latitude,  east  and  west  longitude,  may  be  used  in  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  positive  and  negative  numbers.  The  pupils 
need  to  realize  that  -4-  and  —  are  not  always  symbols  of  operation,  but 
merely  indicate  whether  the  number  is  above  or  below  zero,  to  the  right 
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or  to  the  left  of  the  origin.  Negative  score  in  a  game  and  being  in  debt 
are  very  real  suggestions  for  use  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  negative 
numbers. 

In  teaching  addition  of  positive  and  negative  numbers,  the  expression 
balancing  accounts  or  counting  up  scores  keeps  the  correct  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  beginner. 

In  teaching  subtraction  of  positive  and  negative  numbers,  such  ex- 
pressions as  what  added  to  -4-8  makes  -4-5  may  be  used;  or  the  scale 
may  be  used.  How  many  spaces  are  there  from — 4  to  -f-7  ?  In  going 
from  — 4  to  -|-7,  in  what  direction  do  you  go?  Therefore  what  is  the 
sign?  Have  the  pupils  check  their  work  by  addition.  I  try  never  to 
suggest  the  changing  of  signs  at  all,  but  I  do  not  always  succeed.  Bright 
pupils  do  not  need  the  suggestion,  but  very  dull  pupils  sometimes  get 
correct  results  more  often  when  a  rule  is  given.  "Appeal  to  the  highest 
motive  that  works."  "Study  meaning  in  the  symbols,  do  not  memorize 
rules,  learn  why." 

In  developing  the  law  of  signs  in  multiplication,  I  use  an  idea  bor- 
rowed from  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith.  If  3  good  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  earning  $4  a  day  move  into  a  town,  the  town  is  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  $12.  -4-3X-|-$4=-|-$12.  If  3  such  citizens  move  away,  the 
town  sustains  a  daily  loss  of  $12.  — 3X-}-$4= — -$12.  If  3  vagrants 
who  never  earn  anything  move  into  a  town  and  live  off  of  the  town  to  the 
amount  of  their  keep,  $.50  a  day,  the  town  is  injured  to  the  amount  of 
$1.50  per  day.  -4-3  X — -$.50= — $1.50.  If  these  3  vagrants  move  away, 
the  town  is  benefited  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  per  day.  — 3X — $.50= 
-{-$1.50.  The  law  of  signs  for  division  is  taught  as  an  inverse  process 
of  that  of  multiplication. 

After  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  positive  and  negative 
monomials  are  drilled  on  to  some  extent,  I  would  suggest  that  further 
work  with  the  equation  be  taken  up  to  show  the  uses  of  these  negative 
numbers.  Simple  fractional  equations  need  not  be  avoided,  but  can  be 
handled  naturally  or  by  the  use  of  axioms.  The  simplest  uses  of  the 
parentheses  may  be  taught  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  The  difference 
between  checking  a  problem  and  an  abstract  equation  should  be  stressed. 
For  example,  take  the  following  problem :  "If  the  sum  of  two  numbers 
is  150  and  the  greater  is  divided  by  the  smaller  the  quotient  is  4.  Find 
the  numbers."  Some  pupils  will  let  x=  one  number  and  x — 150  the 
other,  rather  than  150 — x.  Then  they  will  say  -5~  =4,  x=4x — 600, 
— 3x=— 600,  x=200.  Then  they  will  check  thus  -\T  =4.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  them  that  their  answer  is  ridiculous,  and  they  are 
surprised  when  you  tell  them  that  they  really  did  not  check  their  work. 
They  have  not  yet  realized  that  there  are  two  numbers  to  be  found  whose 
sum  is  150. 

Evaluation  of  algebraic  expressions  may  be  introduced  here  if  it  was 
not  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  work  with  formulas.     If  F   (x)=2x3 
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-j-3x2-|-7x-|-5,  find  the  value  of  the  expression  when  x=3,  when  x=10. 
The  meanings  of  coefficients  and  exponents  must  necessarily  he  ex- 
plained. 

Then  the  pupil  is  ready  for  a  simple  introduction  to  the  graph.  Algebra 
has  an  elementary  method  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil  of  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  of  representing  statistics  and  arriving  at 
approximate  results.  Year  books,  census  reports,  etc.,  furnish  inter- 
esting data  for  this  work.  The  rise  in  the  population  of  a  town  or  city 
or  of  the  whole  United  States  within  a  decade  may  be  shown  effectively 
on  a  graph.  Crop  yields  for  several  successive  years  may  be  briefly 
expressed  in  a  way  that  is  striking.  The  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  several  months  since  our  entrance  into  the 
war  will  furnish  material  for  an  interesting  graph.  The  price  of  pota- 
toes or  eggs  during  the  twelve  months  fluctuates  in  an  interesting  way. 
This  simple  kind  of  graph  may  be  followed  by  a  more  important  kind 
in  which  one  number  depends  upon  another;  for  example,  price  graphs 
in  which  price  depends  upon  quantity.  Interest  graphs  and  wage 
graphs  are  very  similar  to  price  graphs.  Graphs  of  some  formulas  may 
also  be  drawn:  C=2rrr;  A=7i-r2.  If  these  two  are  drawn  on  the  same 
axis,  the  comparison  is  interesting.  The  pupil  learns  that  at  first  the 
circumference  changes  more  rapidly  than  the  area ;  but  soon  the  area 
begins  to  increase  with  great  rapidity. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
polynomials,  I  require  the  pupils  to  test  their  work  by  using  the  check 
of  arbitrary  values.  I  avoid  long,  complicated  expressions  and  demand 
much  quick  oral  work  in  the  checking.  Most  of  the  drill  work  in  multi- 
plication and  division  is  on  special  products  and  special  quotients,  thus 
affording  an  inductive  approach  to  factoring.  I  see  no  need  at  this  time 
for  the  development  of  the  laws  of  exponents  except  with  positive  in- 
tegers. Enough  of  this  work  in  multiplication  and  division  should  be 
given  to  show  the  need  of  arranging  the  terms  of  an  algebraic  expression 
according  to  ascending  or  descending  powers,  and  to  show  some  of  the 
beauty  and  rhythm  of  algebra.  The  use  of  literal  coefficients,  literal 
exponents,  and  literal  equations  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  during 
the  first  year's  work  in  algebra.  Occasionally  the  brightest  pupils  may 
be  given  some  work  in  handling  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  factoring  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  teaching 
special  types  along  with  special  products  and  special  quotients  and  by 
postponing  or  eliminating  the  unusual  cases.  The  more  difficult  cases 
of  fractional  equations  may  also  be  avoided  for  the  time  being.  The 
principles  which  underlie  bringing  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 
and  the  clearing  of  an  equation  of  fractions  should  be  emphasized.  Com- 
parisons with  the  handling  of  fractions  in  arithmetic  should  be  made 
constantly.  Checking  the  work  again  affords  an  excellent  review  of 
oral  arithmetic. 
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The  application  of  factoring  to  the  solution  of  equations  should  be 
made.  The  fact  that  in  algebra  we  are  not  satisfied  with  one  answer, 
but  we  must  get  all  of  the  answers,  is  a  revelation  to  the  pupil.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  go  into  this  kind  of  thing  except  with  very  simple 
cases.  Aesthetic  touches  should,  however,  be  thrown  in  here  and  there 
to  inspire  a  desire  to  go  further  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Simple  simultaneous  equations  can  be  easily  handled.  They  are  often 
taught  in  connection  with  arithmetic.  Elimination  may  be  limited  only 
to  the  method  of  addition,  and  time,  effort,  and  confusion  saved.  Not 
much  time  need  be  put  on  equations  in  three  unknowns.  Again  the 
graph  should  be  brought  in,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  realize  the 
real  meaning  of  a  linear  equation.  The  fact  that  only  one  value  for  x 
and  one  for  y  is  found  in  the  solution  of  2  simple  simultaneous  equa- 
tions in  x  and  y  is  made  very  clear  when  they  realize  that  two  straight 
lines  intersect  in  only  one  point.  Why  at  one  time  the  equations  are 
said  to  be  inconsistent  and  at  another  time  equivalent  is  also  made 
evident. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  introducing  a  class  to  Algebra,  I 
advocate  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  subject-matter  and  an  increase 
in  the  variety.  But  please  do  not  think  that  I  recommend  superficial 
work.  Instead,  I  recommend  a  great  deal  of  drill  on  the  minimum  essen- 
tials. Races  are  good  for  drill  work  in  algebra  as  well  as  in  arithmetic. 
While  I  have  never  used  them,  I  should  think  that  the  standard  practice 
tests  in  algebra,  such  as  those  gotten  out  by  Rugg  and  Clark,  would  be 
good  for  drill  work  on  the  essentials. 

The  work  touched  on  above,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  correlation 
with  Geometry,  may  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  If 
three  months  have  already  been  devoted  to  inventional  geometry,  more 
than  the  above  can  be  given  in  one  year  easily. 


A  Bird  Play 

Augusta  Michaels 


DO  YOU  wish  your  school  to  give  the  prettiest,  breeziest,  most 
mirth-provoking  play  imaginable?  Would  you  like  your  pupils 
to  present  an  entertainment  which  will  make  your  audience  laugh 
till  it  aches  and  incidentally  learn  a  few  "home  truths"  ?  Then — try 
"Bobbie  in  Birdland." 

It  is  a  charming  little  bird  masque  (in  two  acts)  which  introduces 
our  most  familiar  birds  with  their  great  value  to  us,  and  our  remarkable 
lack  of  gratitude  and  protection  to  them.  Besides  its  educational  value 
and  many  "good  laughs,"  the  play  abounds  with  attractive  songs  set 
to  the  "sweet  music"  of  familiar  airs. 
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Bobbie  is  the  average  boy  with  a  shotgun  who  goes  into  the  woods 
hunting,  this  time  against  the  advice  of  "Willie,"  who  is  an  Audubon 
Society  member  and  "hunts  birds  with  a  camera."  Bobbie  is  busily 
engaged  in  hunting  when  birds  on  their  way  to  a  "council  of  war"  happen 
upon  him.  The  Blue  Jay,  capturing  him,  drags  him  protesting  vio- 
lently into  the  presence  of  "King  Eagle"  and  his  "war  council."  Here 
he  is  given  a  spirited  hearing.  So  many  witnesses  appear  against  him 
that  Bobbie  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  defend  himself  when  the  dove  arrives. 
She  calls  a  halt  to  the  proceedings  and  explains  that  Bobbie's  crimes 
against  them  are  due  to  ignorance  of  them  and  their  ways.  Bobbie 
seizes  upon  this  excuse  and  pleads  for  another  chance.  After  heated 
discussion  they  come  to  terms  but  lose  King  Eagle,  who  will  not  "treat" 
with  man. 

The  Audubon  Society  of  the  Durham  City  Schools  presented  this  little 
play  three  times  last  spring  with  marked  success,  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  night  being  about  $150.  This  presentation  was  in  the  local  theater. 
Here  brilliant  lights,  effective  background,  and  the  varied  costumes  pro- 
duced a  rarely  beautiful  scene.  Just  as  attractive,  however,  were  the 
open-air  performances  given  on  Trinity  College  campus,  where  Dame 
Nature's  lights  and  background  showed  the  brilliant  "birds"  to  great 
advantage.  After  one  of  these  performances  the  society  presented  $25 
to  the  Bed  Cross  Eund. 

Costumes  for  the  play  were  designed  and  made  in  the  art  department 
of  the  schools  from  colored  photographs  of  birds  by  pupils  taking  part 
in  the  play.  The  material  used  for  them  was  Dennison's  Crepe  paper 
in  the  color  value  nearest  the  color  of  the  bird  to  be  represented.  Indi- 
vidual markings  on  wing,  breast,  and  head  were  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  tempered  color.  Some  of  the  costumes  made  are  those  repre- 
senting King  Eagle,  Blue  Jay,  Owls,  Cardinals,  Oriole,  Bluebird,  Hum- 
ming-bird, Red-Head  Woodpecker,  Bed- Wing  Blackbird,  Robin,  Martin, 
and  Polly  Parrot,  the  jester  of  the  play.  The  mere  mention  of  these 
names  reveals  the  riot  of  color  these  costumes  display,  and  suggest  the 
scene  of  loveliness  they  produce  when  the  wearers  are  in  action  in  the 
gambols  of  the  play. 

Boys  good  at  whistling  were  trained  to  imitate  the  bird-notes  of  the 
several  feathered  characters.  Victrola  records  imitating  bird  calls  are 
helpful  in  this.  These  notes  behind  the  scenes  helped  to  give  just  the 
right  setting  to  the  play.  The  call  and  answer  of  a  pair  of  wood  thrushes 
or  bob-whites,  followed  by  various  bird  notes  till  the  air  was  filled  with 
a  perfect  medley  of  song,  helped  to  transport  the  audience  to  the  forest 
where  Bobbie  learns  to  become  the  friend  of  the  birds. 

The  play,  "Bobbie  in  Birdland,"  was  printed  in  November-December, 
1917,  number  of  Bird  Lore.  You  can  either  write  for  this  number  of 
Bird  Lore  or  find  from  the  editor  where  the  play  can  be  obtained.  Ad- 
dress Frank  M.  Chapman,  Editor  Bird  Lore,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Fit  to  Fight— Are  You  a  Slacker  ? 

By  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  Teachers  College. 

CHIS  is  a  challenge  to  students  and  teachers.  Health  is  an  abun- 
dance of  life.  Have  you  as  much  of  this  invaluable  capital  and 
commodity  as  you  can  reasonably  get  and  helpfully  use  ?  If  not, 
you  are  a  slacker  of  one  kind. 

Physical  fitness  means  sufficient  physical  ability  and  power  for  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  tasks  you  are  doing  or  the  tasks  that  may 
be  demanded  of  you ;  not  simply  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  you,  but 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  world. 

Physical  fitness  means  as  much  ability  and  power  as  your  country 
considers  necessary  and  satisfactory;  and  the  standards  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  physical  fitness  as  well  as  to  other  kinds  of  fitness  for 
life,  for  citizenship  are  increasing  and  crystallizing  with  great  rapidity 
in  these  days. 

Human  beings  are,  in  physical  fitness  (on  the  average),  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  livings  things.  Physical  fitness,  however,  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  mankind  as  to  other  creatures. 

Physical  fitness  is  as  indispensable  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Physical  fitness  is  as  indispensable  for  adults  as  for  children,  for 
women  as  for  men,  for  brain  workers  as  for  manual  workers,  for  students 
and  teachers  as  for  everybody  else. 

Have  you  as  much  of  health,  of  physical  fitness,  as  you  can  get  and 
maintain  by  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  faithful  effort?  If  not,  you 
are  a  slacker — and  a  kind  of  slacker  that  will  be  increasingly  unpopular, 
and  more  held  to  account  as  the  days  go  by. 

Are  you  fit  to  fight — in  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  reconstruction,  of 
education,  of  national  and  world  progress?  The  Allies  are  fighting  for 
victory,  for  human  freedom,  for  the  safety  of  democracy,  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  wars  so  far  as  mortal  combats  between  human  beings  and 
armies  are  concerned.  But  war  and  fighting  must  still  continue  against 
the  common,  universal  enemies  of  mankind ;  against  ignorance,  disease, 
selfishness,  irresponsibility,  wastefulness,  inefficiency. 

As  students  you  are  being  trained  with  special  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  in  this  great  army  of  democracy.  As  teachers, 
you  are  preparing  and  being  prepared  for  officers'  commissions  in  this 
great  war  for  the  fundamental  and  permanent  values  of  humanity.  Are 
you  physically  fit  to  fight  in  this  campaign  ? 

Our  trained  men  fight  the  enemy  in  Europe.  They  are  superb  fighters. 
They  are  as  near  100  per  cent  in  body,  mind,  and  morale  for  war  as 
human  means  can  train  and  keep  them.  Yet  in  the  first  great  draft,  29 
per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  this  nation  were  rejected  for  physical 
defects.    The  great  majority  of  the  young  men  accepted  for  the  training 
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camps  improved  so  strikingly  in  health,  vigor,  and  general  physical  fit- 
ness that  they  astonished  themselves,  their  families,  and  even  their  offi- 
cers. After  the  war  these  same  fighting  men  are  coming  back  with  new 
standards  of  life,  of  fitness,  of  patriotism,  for  their  fellow-citizens  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  When  that  time  comes  are  you  going  to  be  up  to 
their  standards? 

Our  young  women  are  relatively,  and,  on  the  average,  no  more  healthy 
and  physically  fit  for  the  fight  of  life,  for  citizenship,  than  our  young 
men;  in  some  essential  qualities,  apparently  even  less  so — and  very 
little  is  being  done  for  them.  Yet  our  young  women  would  show  just 
as  much  improvement  in  physical  efficiency  with  suitable  training  as 
have  the  young  men  in  the  great  military  camps. 

As  for  the  children — 75  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of  America 
have  physical  defects  which  are  potentially  or  actually  injurious  to 
health  and  destructive  to  physical  fitness.  Most  of  these  defects  are 
remediable,  but  most  of  them  are  also  being  wastefully  neglected.  Our 
present  educational  program  is  seriously  and  inexcusably  deficient,  not 
only  in  the  provision  for  removal  of  defects  but  in  other  even  more  posi- 
tive, constructive  measures  for  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  healthful 
living  and  for  the  development  of  complete  physical  fitness. 

How  about  the  health  and  physical  fitness  of  teachers?  According 
to  their  own  testimony,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  them  are  below  a  minimum 
health  standard.  Of  teachers  who  have  taught  five  years  or  more,  30 
per  cent  are  in  poorer  health  and  less  fit  physically  than  they  were  when 
they  began  to  teach.  While  some  of  the  conditions  which  lower  the 
physical  fitness  of  teachers  are  beyond  their  powers  of  personal  control, 
still  the  gain  in  physical  fitness,  within  the  control  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, would,  if  demonstrated,  make  an  astounding  showing.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  living  well  below  the  level  of  physical  fitness 
attainable  by  them.  Where  do  you  stand  ?  Do  you  belong  to  the  10  per 
cent  of  physically  fit  teachers?  Perhaps — but  the  chances  are  nine  to 
one  that  you  do  not. 

However,  physical  fitness  is  not  everything.  It  is  not  the  main  goal 
of  life  or  of  education.  It  is  not  even  always  immediately  essential  to 
what  is  finest  in  mind,  personality,  and  character.  Some  of  the  great 
men  of  history  have  accomplished  deeds  of  immortal  distinction  in  spite 
of  pain  and  physical  disability.  However,  nothing  in  such  lives  can  be 
interpreted  in  defense  or  praise  of  physical  weakness  or  unfitness.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  physical  fitness  is  a  fundamental  requisite  for  the 
completeness  and  best  in  life. 

By  what  signs,  then,  may  you  conclude  that  you  are  physically  fit? 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

1.  A  sense  of  physical  well-being.  This  means  that  you  should  feel  a 
zest  and  satisfaction  in  mental  and  muscular  effort ;  an  interest  and  joy 
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in  work  and  recreation,  kept  in  sensible  proportion  and  balance;  and  a 
freedom  from  pain — for  this  inevitably  interferes  with  clear  thinking, 
concentrated  effort,  and  effective  work. 

2.  A  feeling  of  being  refreshed  and  recuperated  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a  customary  night's  rest,  and  a  feeling  of  healthy  fatigue  as 
bedtime  approaches.  The  hangover  of  fatigue  in  the  morning,  experi- 
enced by  so  many  students  and  teachers,  should  be  escaped  from  as  fast 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  intellectual  keenness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  late  evening  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  It  is  an 
autointoxication  of  the  nerves. 

3.  Enjoyment  of  wholesome  food,  including  a  moderately  good  appe- 
tite even  for  breakfast.  To  begin  the  day's  work  without  a  fairly  nour- 
ishing breakfast  is  just  as  sensible  as  for  a  steamer  captain  to  stoke  his 
furnaces  with  the  chopped  up  woodwork  from  his  vessel.  This  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  fuel  may,  in  both  cases,  be  necessary  in  rare  emer- 
gencies, but  it  is  highly  extravagant  and,  moreover,  harmful  to  the 
internal  architecture  of  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  ship. 

4.  Body  weight  maintained  at  about  the  proper  standard  for  height 
and  age.  A  person  who  is  10  per  cent  or  more  under  standard  weight 
is  probably  undernourished  and  to  some  extent  deficient  in  energy  and 
endurance.  The  individual  who  is  more  than  10  per  cent  above  standard 
weight  is  carrying  burdensome  "excess  baggage"  which  is  apt,  with 
advancing  years,  to  prove  a  handicap  to  health  or  perhaps  to  life. 

5.  Elimination  from  the  intestinal  tract.  This  should  take  place  at 
least  once  daily. 

6.  Freedom  from  persistent  worry.  This  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
influences  upon  life,  health,  and  physical  as  well  as  mental  fitness. 

If  you  are  honestly  intent  upon  being  physically  fit,  what  should 
you  do? 

1.  Admit  to  yourself  the  limitations  upon  your  health,  if  such  have 
been  imposed  upon  you  by  ancestral  influence  and  your  own  past  life; 
but  do  not  because  of  these  be  discouraged,  or  excuse  yourself  for  being 
a  health  slacker.  Then  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have.  The 
health  accomplishments  of  some  delicate  children  and  adults  make  up 
notable  chapters,  even  if  unrecorded,  of  heroic  human  achievement. 

2.  Free  yourself  from  physical  defects  that  are  wholly  or  partially 
remediable,  which  may  lower  your  physical  fitness.  A  thorough  health 
examination  of  the  human  machine,  and  advice  at  least  once  a  year  for 
children  and  adults,  detect  flaws,  will  improve  power,  prevent  disease, 
save  the  doctors'  bills,  lengthen  life,  and  increase  happiness.  The  eyes, 
ears,  and  teeth  should  be  especially  looked  after.  Defective  eyes  and 
ears  may  obstruct  mental  development,  injure  the  general  health,  and 
produce  serious  social  and  economic  loss. 

Defective  and  neglected  teeth  have  caused  more  physical  deterioration 
of  this  nation  than  the  use  of  alcohol — and  no  minimizing  of  the  harmful 
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effects  of  alcohol  is  here  either  stated  or  implied.  Unrecognized  teeth 
abscesses  and  diseased  tonsils  cause  a  majority  of  all  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism and  neuralgia,  as  well  as  some  other  ills.  Infections  absorbed 
through  the  teeth  and  tonsils  produce  an  alarming  proportion  of  organic 
heart  defects.  No  sentiment  or  superstition  should  prevent  the  removal 
of  diseased  tonsils.  Correct  your  physical  defects  before  they  cripple 
you. 

3.  Eat  regularly.  Eat  slowly.  Eat  patriotically  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Eat  some  hard  food  for  the  sake  of  the  teeth ;  eat  fresh,  raw,  or  green 
food  for  the  chemical  needs  of  the  body ;  eat  meat  or  eggs  only  once  a  day. 

Avoid  undereating  and  underweight.  Avoid  overeating  and  over- 
weight. 

Eat  lightly  of  easily  digested  food  when  tired,  excited,  or  anxious. 

Drink  three  to  five  glasses  of  water  a  day  outside  of  mealtime.  Never 
drink  when  there  is  solid  food  in  the  mouth. 

Finally,  before  putting  food  into  the  mouth,  always  wash  your  hands. 

4.  Spend  eight  to  nine  hours  in  bed  every  night.  Yery  few  can  main- 
tain physical  fitness  with  less  than  eight  hours  in  bed  daily.  Many 
students  and  teachers  will  add  much  to  productive  efficiency  by  devoting 
nine  hours  to  sleep  and  rest  each  day.  Sleep  out  of  doors  when  you  can. 
Sleep  as  nearly  as  possible  in  outdoor  air  at  all  times.  Outdoor  air  is 
the  most  valuable  tonic  known.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  and  the  most  neg- 
lected of  all  tonics.  Do  not  expect  to  sleep  and  rest  well  at  night  unless 
the  body  and  extremities  are  warm. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  also  lie  down  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  rest 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  possible.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  1,400 
teachers  in  New  York  State  testify  that  one  of  the  most  unhealthful 
school  conditions  affecting  them  is  the  lack  of  a  place  in  which  to  rest 
or  to  lie  down  during  noon  intermission. 

5.  Spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day  in  recreation  and  exercise,  outdoors, 
if  possible;  and  it  is  possible,  with  few  exceptions,  even  in  stormy 
weather,  if  you  plan  intelligently  enough. 

Take  exercise  that  is  enjoyable,  and  vigorous  enough  to  require  deep 
breathing  and  to  open  the  skin  pores. 

Exercise  daily  not  only  the  extremities  but  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
even  if  you  have  to  do  briefly,  in  addition,  some  gymnastics  indoors. 

6.  Acquire  and  maintain  a  good  posture ;  weight  over  the  balls  of  the 
feet ;  chest  forward ;  abdomen  back ;  the  back  not  hollowed  too  much ; 
the  top  of  the  head  held  as  high  as  possible  without  fatiguing  strain. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  students  and  teachers  have  faulty,  weak  pos- 
tures. Posture  reflects  and  helps  to  determine  mental  attitude  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  bodily  fitness. 

Avoid  weak  or  fallen  foot  arches.  Wear  as  healthful  shoes  as  your 
rationalized  hygienic  sense  will  permit. 
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7.  Take  a  cool  tub,  shower  or  sponge  bath  each  morning  before  break- 
fast. Use  a  coarse  towel,  and  flesh  brushes,  as  the  vigorous  friction  of 
the  entire  body  surface  is  of  great  value.  Twice  a  week  take  a  warm 
cleansing  bath  at  bedtime. 

8.  Attend  to  the  evacuation  of  the  intestine  daily  and  with  absolute 
regularity.  Constipation  is  the  most  common  of  all  physical  ailments. 
It  is  the  trench  disease  of  sedentary  workers. 

Constipation  produces  autointoxication  (self -poisoning)  of  the  body, 
and  may  also  cause  headache,  indigestion,  biliousness,  and  other  dis- 
turbances even  more  serious.  Avoid  constipation  by  drinking  sufficient 
water,  eating  bulky  food  and  fruit,  and  taking  regular,  vigorous  exercise. 
Avoid  medicines  for  constipation,  if  possible.  However,  as  a  last  resort, 
take  a  mild  laxative  rather  than  retain  the  poisonous  waste  matter  in 
the  body. 

9.  Get  some  form  of  mental  as  well  as  muscular  recreation  regularly. 
Cultivate  some  hobby  for  an  avocation.  Cultivate  and  preserve  the 
play  spirit.    This  is  the  best  elixir  of  youth  for  teachers. 

10.  Avoid  worry  as  you  would  avoid  the  plague. 

Worry  injures  the  nervous  system,  and  is  mentally  harmful.  Worry 
depresses  the  bodily  functions,  disturbs  the  secretions,  and  endangers  the 
vital  organs. 

Worry  decreases  the  resistance  of  the  organism  against  some  forms  of 
communicable  diseases  and  infections.  Everywhere,  worry  is  destructive 
and  disintegrating. 

Be  cheerful.  Be  unselfish.  Preserve  a  sense  of  humor.  Cultivate 
your  imagination.  Be  determined  to  keep  physically  fit,  but  don't  worry 
about  your  health,  of  all  things. 

If  you  are  not  well,  if  the  condition  of  the  machine  disturbs  you,  get 
expert  advice. 

Bemember !  if  you  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  if  you  are  living 
hygienically,  if  you  are  not  worrying,  hard  work  will  not  hurt  you.  It 
is  the  unhealthful  living  and  the  worry  that  do  the  harm. 

It  is  the  confident  belief  of  the  challenger  in  this  message  that  no 
measure  has  been  here  advocated  which  will  not  more  than  repay  for  the 
time  and  effort  expended.  The  wise  investor  will  draw  his  dividends 
in  the  currency  of  improved  physical  fitness,  increased  efficiency,  and 
a  general  satisfaction  with  his  work  and  his  world.  Health  coupons, 
too,  are  payable  not  merely  on  quarter  days  and  at  the  year's  end  but 
hourly  throughout  a  long  life. — Teachers  College  Record. 


War  Work  in  Our  Schools 

(Ella  M.  Wilson,  in  The  American  Schoolmaster.) 

CHE  world  is  realizing  more  and  more  the  value  of  children.  This 
is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  numerous  laws  and  the  still  more 
numerous  bills  that  have  been  formulated  to  give  children  their 
chance  to  be  children.  The  many  outrages  suffered  by  the  Belgian  and 
French  children  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing.  For  these  and  similar  reasons, 
we  have  tried  to  keep  this  war  away  from  our  children.  Parents  and 
teachers  have  both  said,  "They  can  be  children  but  once.  Let  us  keep 
them  ignorant  of  this  awful  struggle." 

But  is  such  a  restriction  possible  or  even  profitable  ?  Children  will 
know  about  the  war  from  the  papers,  from  the  moving  pictures,  and 
from  the  conversation  all  about  them.  Since  our  best  schools  are  con- 
ducted on  the  theory  that  the  life  of  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
social  group  to  which  the  children  belong,  the  work  of  the  school  must 
necessarily  be  modified  by  the  world  war. 

The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  are  directly  influenced.  Geography 
was  never  so  full  of  meaning  before.  A  war  map  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  grammar-grade  child.  Place  geography  is  no  longer 
keenly  boresome.  There  are  scores  of  problems  that  every  child  is  eager 
to  solve.  "How  the  United  States  is  helping  to  win  the  war" ;  "Why 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  neutral" ; 
"What  the  relations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  to  this  war" ;  and  "What 
part  South  America  is  playing  in  this  war,"  are  a  few  projects  that  will 
suggest  many  others  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  children.  Commercial 
geography,  too,  is  bristling  with  interest  if  taught  in  relation  to  the 
present  limited  source  of  supply,  difficulties  of  transportation,  et  cetera. 

Even  arithmetic  has  felt  the  quickening  touch  of  the  war.  Food  prob- 
lems, fuel  problems,  salvage  problems  all  furnish  real  problems  for  the 
arithmetic  classes.  Language,  literature,  and  civics  may  be  motivated  as 
never  before. 

However,  we  would  be  choosing  the  dross  instead  of  the  gold  if  we  did 
not  realize  the  possibilities  offered  for  teaching  the  great  ethical  lessons 
of  brotherhoods,  the  worth  of  sacrifice,  and  the  glory  of  service.  Never 
again  can  the  Italians  be  "dagoes"  or  the  Czecho-Slovaks  "hunkies,"  if 
their  deeds  be  allowed  to  speak.  The  lives  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
children  may  be  made  as  real  to  the  primary  child  as  are  the  lives  of 
his  playmates.  There  is  now  no  "Other  Side."  As  a  little  French  girl 
said  in  a  message  sent  to  an  American  girl,  "The  ocean  is  so  great  that 
the  sea  gulls  do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
the  great  steamships  of  America,  going  at  full  speed,  drive  through  the 
deep  waters  before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come  into  view ;  but  from 
one  side  to  the  other  hearts  are  touching." 
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Many  of  the  men  who  are  prominent  today  have  won  their  way  against 
heavy  odds.  The  biographies  of  General  Pershing,  "Papa"  Joffre, 
Charles  Schwab,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  other  war  leaders  are  almost 
as  interesting  and  inspiring  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  this  valuable  material  in  our  current-history  and  English 
classes  ? 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  war  is  emphasizing  above  all  others  it 
is  the  idea  that  success  is  measured  by  service.  There  are  the  men  who 
are  helping  to  finance  the  war,  the  men  who  are  raising  the  food,  and 
the  men  who  are  mining  the  coal  and  building  the  ships.  The  smallest 
child  comprehends  his  chance  for  service  through  saving.  A  first-grade 
child  observed,  "We  can  win  this  war  by  changing  our  shoes  after  school 
so  as  to  save  our  best  ones" ;  and  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  voiced  the  same 
philosophy  in,  "The  United  States  has  two  enemies,  the  Hun  and  ex- 
travagance." Junk-gathering  has  become  so  popular  in  some  schools 
that  the  school  slogan  seems  to  be  "Business  is  picking  up." 


The  Challenge  of  the  Crisis 

(Report  of  Address  by  Dr.  Hugh  Birckhead,  Delivered  at  the  Training 
School  on  November  21st.) 

DR.  BIRCKHEAD'S  message  was  divided  into  four  parts :  Con- 
ditions in  France;  the  Place  of  England;  What  Germany 
Thought  About  Us;  and  What  the  World  Expects  of  Us.  He 
spoke  with  authority,  telling  what  he  had  actually  seen,  and  he  proved 
that  he  looked  deep  into  the  significance  of  what  he  saw,  and  could 
interpret  as  a  seer  and  prophet. 

He  wrung  the  hearts  with  the  stories  of  suffering  and  devastation  in 
France,  as  he  pictured  the  ruins  of  the  thousand  destroyed  towns,  traced 
the  trail  of  the  refugees  by  the  dead  babies  and  old  people,  told  of  the 
broken  homes,  of  the  crowded  hospitals  filled  with  those  that  Germany 
had  cast  back  upon  France  after  they  were  utterly  broken,  and  of  the 
children  who  had  no  nerves  left.  He  made  hearts  swell  with  pride  when 
he  said  that  America  came  just  in  the  niche  of  time  to  turn  the  tide. 

England,  persistently  misunderstood  by  Americans,  he  showed  up  in 
her  true  light,  by  presenting  figures  that  staggered  the  imagination  that 
yet  were  facts.  The  American  who  has  gone  overseas  and  fought  by  the 
English  understand  him  fully,  but  the  people  who  remained  at  home 
must  know  what  England  has  done.  "The  Mayflower  has  returned  to 
bring  together  the  greatest  race  on  earth,  to  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  justice."  He  paid  tribute  after  tribute  to  the 
English  women.  "The  woman  in  overalls  is  the  most  striking  figure 
that  has  come  out  of  the  war."  His  one  regret  at  the  armistice  is  that 
the  women  of  America  were  not  given  the  chance  to  follow  the  women 
of  England. 


Dr.  Hugh  Birckhead 
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In  telling  what  the  Germans  thought  of  us,  he  reported  conversations 
he  had  with  distinguished  Germans  when  he  was  in  Switzerland  looking 
after  the  interests  of  our  prisoners.  All  believed  implicitly  that  the 
destiny  of  the  world  was  to  be  shaped  by  the  German  empire.  They  be- 
lieved that  Wilson  would  assist  Germany  in  what  they  called  a  "righteous 
Teutonic  peace."  They  frankly  said  that  they  had  agents  everywhere 
in  America  and  knew  far  more  about  the  country  than  the  people  over 
here  knew.  "You  will  learn  through  this  war  what  America  really  is." 
Dr.  Birckhead  remarked  as  an  aside  that  they  were  right  in  this,  we 
have  learned.  When  asked  if  they  realized  what  the  world  was  thinking 
of  Germany  they  responded,  "Everything  is  forgiven  the  conqueror." 
They  had  staked  everything  on  victory.  When  the  bottom  dropped  out 
there  was  the  most  titanic  fall  the  world  has  ever  witnessed;  there  was 
no  heart,  no  soul,  in  their  plan.  When  returned  German  prisoners  told 
of  what  they  had  seen  of  Americans,  then  the  war  was  done.  It  is  not 
what  America  has  done  that  won  the  war  so  much  as  "the  vista  of  what 
America  was  undoubtedly  going  to  do,"  that  conquered  the  Germans. 

"The  morrow  of  victory  is  more  perilous  than  the  eve"  was  the  keynote 
of  what  remains  for  us  to  do. 

"The  memory  of  any  war  is  kept  alive  by  the  women  of  the  country." 
This  war  was  fought  under  peculiar  conditions  for  us  because  the  women 
were  so  far  from  it  that  they  did  not  enter  in  it  directly.  It  makes  it 
especially  important  that  the  lesson  of  the  war  should  be  learned  from 
end  to  end.  We  have  been  in  it  so  little  that  it  seems  more  like  an  adven- 
ture. We  hardly  realize  the  horrors  of  war,  with  its  failures,  disasters, 
morale  abandonment,  pain,  and  death.  We  must  remember  the  11,- 
000,000  new-made  graves  in  which  men  lie,  and  we  must  remember  the 
women  of  this  generation  must  fight  their  way  through  life  and  raise 
their  children  alone. 

"We  must  play  the  role  of  the  merciful  victor,  the  firm  judge,  and  the 
understanding  friend."  In  shaping  new  democracies,  all  look  to  us 
alone.  "We  are  the  trustees  of  Democracy  for  the  world."  There  is  a 
possibility  of  four  United  States :  That  of  Russia,  of  the  Balkans,  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  Germany. 

Emerson's  prophecy  seemed  to  mean  the  year  1918:  "America  is 
God's  last  chance  to  save  the  world." 


Education  After  the  War 

(Prof.  William  M.  Abek,  Montana  State  University,  in  The  Inter- 
Mountain  Educator.) 

HE  tendency  of  education  lias  been  toward  increase  of  so-called 
practical,  industrial,  vocational,  bread  and  butter  education  and 
lessening  of  liberal  education.  Comprehensively  considered,  a 
liberal  education  is  one  that  frees  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  and  the 
limitations  of  an  undeveloped,  uncultured  body  and  soul.  Its  essential 
characteristic  is  the  production  of  power  to  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  create 
the  best  in  art,  literature,  and  science ;  in  a  word,  to  nobly  use,  improve, 
and  enjoy  life. 

In  contrast  is  vocational  education,  which  prepares  for  earning  a 
living  and  for  little  other  use  of  life. 

This  war  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  practical  in  education  and 
lessened  consideration  of  liberal  education.  The  war  demands  for  edu- 
cation will  probably  so  increase  the  popular  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  as  to  fill  after  the  war  our  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  as  they  have  never  before  been  filled.  We  shall  doubtless 
have  enough  enthusiastic  seekers  for  education.  What  sort  of  educa- 
tion should  be  offered  them? 

All  may  agree  on  this  answer :  "Education  to  prepare  for  life."  But 
for  what  sort  of  life  ?  Man  has  a  dual  nature  and  a  dual  life,  on  the  one 
hand  allied  to  the  brute,  on  the  other  to  the  divine.  Which  should  have 
the  predominance  ?  Which  should  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance and  which  as  subordinate. 

In  theory  most  of  us  will  say  the  divine,  spiritual  element  is  of  su- 
preme importance,  but  in  practice  most  of  us  live  as  though  the  physical 
were  of  greatest  importance,  because  we  give  our  chief  attention  and 
effort  to  getting  material  goods,  health  and  comfort  of  the  body,  power 
and  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  our  senses.  As  the  Roman  Horace 
says,  "We  hasten  to  remove  what  injures  the  eye,  hut  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  removal  of  what  corrodes  the  soul."  How  easily  all  agree  on 
the  most  drastic  measures  to  check  a  physical  disease  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  measures  taken  to  check  a  moral  pestilence  which  wastes 
the  soul. 

Since  human  nature  is  too  much  inclined  to  exalt  material  and  depre- 
ciate spiritual  values,  education  should  not  strengthen  this  imperfection 
by  giving  so  great  a  place  to  preparation  for  life  of  the  body  as  to  leave 
little  or  no  room  for  preparation  for  life  of  the  spirit. 

Exclusive  vocational  education  produces  a  highly  efficient  animal,  well 
prepared  for  the  ruthless  acquisition  of  power  and  wealth,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  Narrow  industrial  educational  ideas 
are  essentially  barbaric,  for  an  individual  and  for  a  nation.     Progress 
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of  material  civilization  brings  refinement  and  luxury  of  food  and  shelter, 
but  its  ideal  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  savage,  who  is  com- 
pletely educated  when  he  has  learned  the  arts  that  supply  his  necessary 
food  and  shelter.  A  people  that  has  sold  its  soul  for  material  power 
and  wealth  are  merely  refined  and  luxurious  barbarians,  and  act  like 
ruthless  barbarians  when  the  opportunity  comes.  Of  this  the  German 
people  are  now  furnishing  striking  illustrations.  The  scientific  bar- 
barism of  the  German  with  his  soulless  education  is  more  odious  and 
dangerous  than  the  ignorant  barbarism  of  the  uneducated  Russian 
Bolsheviki. 

The  real  greatness  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual,  is  measured  by 
greatness  of  soul,  not  of  material  wealth  and  civilization.  Ancient  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  splendid  in  their  material  wealth  and  civilization,  but  of 
mean  and  small  soul,  gave  to  the  world  nothing  of  lasting  value.  Athens, 
comparatively  poor  in  material  wealth  but  great  and  glorious  in  spirit 
and  ideals,  enriched  the  world  with  art,  literature,  and  science  whose 
influence  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  soul  of  Athens  in  its  great  age  was  the  product  of  a  broad  liberal 
education,  whose  aim  was  the  free,  full  development  of  the  individual  in 
all  his  capacities,  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional.  The  three  equally 
important  and  essential  departments  of  education  at  Athens  were  gym- 
nastics, letters,  music.  Much  of  literature  was  included  in  music.  The 
songs  of  high  sentiment,  patriotic,  religious  and  moral,  written  by  their 
great  lyric  poets,  were  learned  and  sung  by  all.  Gymnastics  for  the 
body,  letters  for  the  intellect,  and  music  for  the  emotions,  to  give  sym- 
metrical development  for  body  and  soul,  was  their  educational  ideal. 
Have  we  improved  it? 

We  have  begun  to  appreciate  physical  education,  but  have  scarcely 
begun  to  recognize  the  educational  value  of  music.  What  is  so  inspiring 
to  the  higher  emotions  of  the  soul  as  noble  songs?  But  how  pitiable  is 
the  spectacle,  so  often  seen,  of  a  great  voice  pouring  forth  in  song  the 
miserable  trash  which  loads  the  shelves  of  our  music  stores.  We  do  not 
generally  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  this  most  effective  expression 
of  good  literature,  by  good  music,  or  we  would  not  tolerate  most  of  the 
songs  now  current. 

This  cultivation  of  right  feeling  by  good  music,  receives  as  yet  little 
conscious  attention  in  education,  although  it  is  of  supreme  importance. 
We  are  wisely  enjoined  to  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life.  The  actions  and  achievements  of  an  individual 
and  a  nation  depend  upon  the  will,  and,  for  most  men,  the  will  is  influ- 
enced far  more  by  the  emotions  than  by  pure  intellect. 

History,  literature,  art,  and  music  furnish  educational  material  for 
culture  of  the  emotions,  for  they  express  the  soul  of  a  nation,  and  when 
sympathetically  presented  appeal  to  the  soul  of  a  student.     But   the 
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teacher  must  himself  appreciate  this  material  and  present  it  as  of  real 
value  and  importance  or  the  instruction  will  be  soulless  and  barren  of 
good  results. 

The  elaborate  German  system  of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools 
has  been  barren  of  religious  and  moral  effects  because  given  in  a  soulless, 
mechanical  way  by  teachers  who  did  not  appreciate  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious values  of  the  material  used. 

Vocational  education  has  claims  and  should  receive  proper  attention. 
As  far  as  possible,  every  man  and  woman  should  be  trained  for  some 
useful  occupation  by  which  they  may  earn  a  living.  But  this  should  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  soul  culture,  for  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone 
without  becoming  a  brute.  A  generation  of  soulless  education  devoted 
to  efficiency  for  material  ends  only  will  inevitably  produce  a  selfish, 
brutal,  aggressive  nation  for  whom  might  will  be  right. 

In  my  opinion  education  should  aim  to  make  equally  honorable  all 
useful  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  to 
prepare  every  man  and  woman,  however  humble  their  occupation,  not 
only  to  earn  a  living  but  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  books,  good  music, 
good  lectures,  good  art.  The  treasures  of  literature  and  art  which  our 
libraries  and  museums  freely  offer  to  all,  are  barred  to  a  large  part, 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  our  people,  through  lack  of  a  proper  amount 
of  liberal  education. 

We  shall  have  time  for  both  the  liberal  and  the  vocational,  if  we  apply 
to  our  educational  work  the  same  study  for  the  elimination  of  useless 
movements  as  has  been  of  late  applied  to  mechanical  work ;  and  also  we 
are  not  in  undue  and  unreasonable  haste  to  get  through  with  education 
and  get  into  life  before  we  are  prepared  for  it. 


After  the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leader- 
ship in  all  lines  of  industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for 
a  very  high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  people.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  people  continue  to  give 
generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades,  and  that  the  schools 
adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the 
end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  be- 
cause of  the  war,  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can 
only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
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Superintendent  The  superintendent  of  the  Greenville  Public  Schools 
School  a  Mem-    is  now  a  member  of  the  Training  School  faculty,  thus 

ber  of  'Traioing  completing  the  connection  between  the  schools  of  the 
School  Faculty  . 

town  and  this  School  which  was  begun  in  the  second 

year  when  one  room  in  the  public  school  of  the  town  was  turned  over 
to  the  school  for  demonstration  purposes.  That  was  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Training  School.  Then  there  was  only  one  white  school  in  Green- 
ville, whereas  now  there  are  three.  The  next  marked  step  was  when  the 
Model  School  was  opened  four  years  ago  this  fall.  Although  the  teachers 
in  that  school  have  been  members  of  the  faculties  of  both  schools,  the 
superintendent  was  not  officially  a  member  of  the  Training  School 
faculty.  The  flaw  in  this  plan  is  plain  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  merely  a  transitional  state  of  affairs. 

ISTow,  at  the  time  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Model  School,  when  the 
number  of  grades  is  increased  from  four  to  seven,  and  reorganization 
is  necessary,  seems  to  be  the  most  opportune  time  for  welding  the  two 
more  firmly  together. 

Only  the  Model  School  will  be  used  for  demonstration  purposes,  and 
the  superintendent  will  not  take  any  of  his  time  for  classroom  duties 
at  the  Training  School.  The  connection  with  the  Training  School  is 
largely  administrative  and  advisory.  It  gives  wider  range  of  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation  between  the  two  schools. 
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Co-operation  Every  type  of  school  in  the  system  of  public  schools 

ing  School  and    *n  North  Carolina  is  now  brought  into  direct  connec- 

All  Types  of         tion  with  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  so 

that  the  students  who  come  here  have : 

The  Model  School,  a  graded  school  with  seven  grades,  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  work  and  practical  teaching  in  each  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  Joyner  School  is  the  typical  three-teacher  rural 
school  for  first-hand  observation  and  practice  for  those  who  are  going 
into  this  type  of  school.  The  Earm-life  School  at  Arthur  has  been 
offered  to  the  Training  School  for  purposes  of  observation.  The  high 
school  problems  are  seen  through  the  Greenville  High  School.  Each 
type  of  school  can  draw  directly  on  the  Training  School  for  help  in 
solving  problems,  and  the  Training  School,  by  having  the  actual  prac- 
tical work  before  them,  stands  in  no  danger  of  becoming  theoretical  or 
visionary.  It  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  having  two  additional 
strong  men  on  the  faculty,  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  practical 
life  of  the  schools  and  will  help  guide  the  Training  School. 

This  cooperative  plan  is  of  untold  value  to  the  Training  School. 


This  School  a  "Every  school  a  part  of  the  community,  every  teacher 

Community a  worker  in  the  community,"  has  been  one  of  the  tenets 

Proof  of  the  creed  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 

School  ever  since  it  opened.  Every  student  who  goes  through  the  School 
has  this  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  mind  and  heart. 

Proof  abundant  that  the  School  practices  what  it  preaches  will  be 
found  in  the  record  of  the  war  activities  the  members  of  the  faculty 
entered  into.  JSTo  lines  were  drawn  between  the  School  and  the  town. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  considered  as  individuals,  and  the  town 
and  county  call  on  the  individual  it  needs  to  help. 

In  the  organizations  that  have  had  war  drives  for  funds  the  members 
of  the  faculty  have  been  among  the  leaders.  This  is  a  great  tribute  that 
has  been  paid  the  School,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  done  without  conscious 
effort,  not  because  they  were  from  the  School,  but  because  they  were  the 
ones  who  could  do  it,  is  a  far  greater  tribute. 


__        _.  We  have  gone  abroad  in  mind  and  soul.     None  of 

Have  You  ° 

Grown  us  will  ever  again  go  back  to  what  we  were  before  the 

Bigger.  world  war;  yet  it  would  be  going  backwards  indeed  if 

we  have  not  gone  far  forwards.  The  one  who  is  glad  it  is  all  over  so 
that  he  can  go  back  to  content,  peace,  and  personal  ease,  who  is  thinking 
only  that  he  can  soon  please  that  sweet  tooth,  can  eat  plenty  of  white 
biscuits,  can  spend  his  money  for  what  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases, 
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buy  no  more  Liberty  Bonds,  do  more  Tbrift  Stamps,  will  have  do  more 
calls,  do  more  iDterruptioDS  for  war  work,  is  UDWorthy.  The  persoD 
who  has  come  out  of  the  war  thinking  ODly  of  his  own  comfort  has  missed 
somethiDg  great.  Pity  the  ODe  who  did  Dot  go  to  war,  who  did  Dot  get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  who  made  do  sacrifice,  who  had  do  thrills. 


Geography  Geography  has  special  space  iD  this  Dumber  because 

Through  Local  right  now  the  opportuuities  for  vitalizing  the  study  of 
Facts  geography  are  greater  than  ever  before ;  the  importaDce 

of  it  is  self-evident ;  and  any  excuse  for  not  making  it  live  is  absurd.  In 
the  department  of  "Suggestions,"  two  plans  for  teaching  geography 
through  the  study  of  an  important  industry  that  the  children  are  familiar 
with  are  given.  The  teacher  who  says  that  she  has  to  follow  a  certain 
course  laid  down  in  a  book,  and  therefore  can  have  no  freedom,  is 
answered  in  the  introduction  to  these  suggestions.  The  teacher  who  is 
too  busy  to  answer  the  constant  "why"  of  the  children  can  get  a  hint 
from  these. 

The  effect  on  the  children  of  the  present  way  of  teachnig  geography 
in  contrast  to  the  old  way  is  clearly  shown  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Austin, 
and  he  sets  forth  the  reasons. 


Geography  An  understanding  of  geography  is  essential  for  fol- 

Understanding  lowing  intelligently  affairs  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the 
of  the  Times  world  has  never  studied  geography  as  it  has  studied  it 
for  the  past  four  years  and  three  months,  and  Americans  have  been 
studying  it  harder  and  harder  for  the  past  year  and  seven  months.  We 
got  down  our  musty  maps,  and  brushed  the  cobwebs  from  the  musty 
geography  in  the  back  corners  of  our  minds,  and  found  we  could  use 
all  that  was  there  but  it  seemed  small  and  pitiful,  so  we  went  to  work. 

We  followed  the  armies  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Italy.  As 
Russia  began  to  go  to  pieces,  we  tried  to  follow  the  pieces.  We  found 
that  port  and  this  port  and  wondered  where  the  boys  we  were  following 
had  landed.  We  looked  for  the  reason  for  hard  fighting  in  one  spot, 
and  wondered  why  the  Germans  did  not  bother  much  about  another, 
and  we  began  to  see  geographical  reasons.  How  the  Germans  in  the 
forty  years  of  preparation  must  have  studied  geography !  They  seemed 
to  know  where  everything  needed  in  the  world  could  be  found,  just 
where  they  could  lay  hands  on  it.  We  have  had  to  fmd  out  more  re- 
ceDtly,  but  we  have  beeu  learaiDg  aDd  have  beeD  apt  pupils. 

The  map  is  chaugiDg ;  if  we  follow  the  chaDges  as  they  are  made  aDd 
see  the  reasoDS,  how  iDterestiDg  it  all  becomes.  FolloAviDg  the  trade, 
seeing  where  our  products  go,  is  another  interesting  phase. 
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When  it  is  life,  day  by  day,  it  is  all  interesting.  It  seems  as  if  it  is 
merely  news,  the  daily  gossip  of  affairs,  but  news  that  has  far-reaching 
significance,  and  our  ability  to  interpret  the  news  depends  on  our  back- 
ground of  geographical  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Starting  the  children  in  it  and  letting  them  grow  up  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  geography,  that  "geographical  sense"  that  all  should  have,  is  one 
of  the  things  that  the  schools  can  do,  and  the  school  that  does  not  do  this 
is  found  lacking. 


h       tvh  th  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  the  great  news? 

News  Make  Can  you  not  now  analyze  your  feelings  ?     While  others 

You  Feel.  were  shouting,  did  you  have  a  f eeling  "As  for  me,  I'll 

go  pray"?  or  did  you  catch  yourself  yelling  and  shrieking,  and  going 
through  contortions  ?  Were  you  hysterical,  tears  rolling  down  your 
cheeks,  while  you  were  laughing?  Even  though  the  people  around  you 
might  have  seen  only  perfect  control,  if  they  had  not  been  too  busy  with 
themselves  to  see  you,  was  there  not  some  kind  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
going  on  in  your  mind  ? 

You  thought  you  were  prepared  for  it?     You  knew  beforehand  just 
how  you  would  feel?    Did  you  feel  that  way? 


Save  the 


Now  is  the  time  to  collect  neighborhood  records  of 
Records  what  was  done  in  the  war  by  your  neighborhood.     A 

record  kept   at   the  school  building  as   an  inspiration 
to  the  children  of  the  future  would  be  perhaps  a  good  idea. 


Educational  The    educational    value    of   the    United    War   Work 

War  Work  Campaign  is  inestimable.     The  publicity  given  to  the 

Campaign  seven  organizations  combined  in  the  appeal  for  funds 

for  carrying  on  their  work  gave  interesting  information  concerning 
each — eye-opening  information.  Most  people  knew  about  the  work  of 
one  or  more,  perhaps,  rather  well,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  others 
were  "out  there"  pegging  away,  but  that  they  were  perhaps  getting  in 
each  other's  way,  or  working  away  with  commendable  zeal,  but  with 
little  idea  of  business  management.  We  were  amazed  when  we  found 
what  they  were  actually  doing.  The  tremendous  task  they  had  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  and  the  efficient  way  in  which  they  were  doing  it, 
astounded  us.  The  money  was  raised,  the  main  objective  reached,  but 
far  more  than  this  was  accomplished  by  the  drive. 


Thanks  Due 
the  A.  L.  A. 
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The  great  work  the  American  Library  Association 
has  been  doing  in  this  war  has  made  people  realize  what 
a  force  it  has  become.  Those  of  us  who  at  first  sent  a 
few  magazines  and  books  to  our  own  boys  when  they  persistently  called 
for  something  to  read,  received  letters  of  gratitude  from  the  boys,  in 
which  they  told  of  how  the  magazines  had  been  read  to  pieces  and  how 
the  books  had  been  passed  on,  knew  that  the  boys  were  hungry  for  some- 
thing to  read.  When  it  became  impossible  to  get  things  to  the  boys  we 
were  troubled,  but  found  that  we  could  send  books  so  they  would  help 
all.  We  have  been  thankful  that  the  American  Library  Association 
remembered  them  and  carried  books  to  them — not  only  to  our  own  boys, 
but  to  all  the  boys. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Demobilization  may  mean  demoralization"   if   the 

Educational  welfare  organizations   do   not  furnish  occupation   and 

Force  interest  for  our  boys,  was  the  keynote  of  a  great  speech 

that  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  president  of  Westminster  College,  delivered 
in  Greenville  during  the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

The  extensive  reconstruction  educational  work  mapped  out  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  outlined  by  him,  shows  real  statesmanship  in  the  leader. 
They  have  the  far-seeing  eye  that  in  the  time  of  war  was  preparing  for 
peace  and  for  saving  utterly  the  work  accomplished  by  the  war.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  colleges  is  a  great  work.  Giving  the  boys  an 
opportunity  to  resume  their  interrupted  work,  or  to  get  the  college  work 
that  they  had  given  up  in  order  to  go  into  service,  or  that  had  been 
beyond  their  dreams — these  are  plans  that  are  going  to  give  the  boys 
something  to  work  for.  These  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  save  him 
to  himself  and  to  the  world  in  these  times  that  need  the  strong,  educated, 
trained  leader. 

We  who  have  given  to  that  fund  will  ever  be  proud  that  we  had  a  small 
part  in  making  it  possible. 


.Reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  recreation,  rebuilding — 
carry  the  list  on.  The  work  of  destruction,  of  devastation,  of  desolation 
must  be  wiped  out  before  the  re  can  be  left  off  and  constructive  work 
begin. 


Some  topics  that  are  occupying  the  writers  for  the 

Dry  as  Dust  so-called    educational   magazines — those   read   only   by 

the  fraternity  of  teachers — are,  we  trust,  no  indication 

of  the  real  thought  of  the  leaders  in  educational  affairs.     In  browsing 

around  looking  for  live  articles  for  review  we  found  one  magazine  after 
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another  yielded  up  nothing  live,  nothing  that  touched  upon  vital  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  filled  with  elaborated  articles  by  that  old  friend 
who  is  always  ready  to  get  into  pedagogical  affairs,  old  Dr.  Dry-as-Dust. 
One  oasis  in  the  desert  was  a  report  on  what  high  school  students  had  to 
say  about  their  teachers.  If  the  teachers  are  profoundly  concerned 
about  their  "space  concepts"  and  the  old  fight  over  Latin  or  no  Latin, 
rather  than  with  the  students  themselves,  no  wonder  the  pupils  are 
critical. 

Are  we  school  people  prone  to  be  Lilliputians  while  the  Brobding- 
nagians  are  stalking  about  the  earth? 

It  is  more  apt  to  be  the  popular  magazines  that  have  the  interesting 
educational  articles  in  them.  If  one  is  required  to  keep  up  with  the  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  age,  he  would  have  a  hard  time  doing  it  if  he 
depended  on  the  publications  from  and  for  the  profession.  When  the 
whole  world  has  been  going  through  a  tornado  and  now  finds  itself  topsy- 
turvey,  the  teachers  cannot  ignore  the  fact.  They  must  get  out  and  set 
things  to  rights,  and  to  far  righter  rights  than  they  were  in  before.  All 
the  old  rubbish  has  been  swept  away,  along  with  many  good  things.  We 
must  find  the  things  that  are  worth  saving,  and  put  them  in  place,  but 
we  must  let  the  trash  go.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  world, 
the  schools,  and  the  individual  so  needed  a  sense  of  values.  Essentials 
and  nonessentials  should  be  sifted.  The  articles  for  and  by  teachers 
should  prove  that  the  teachers  have  a  sense  of  values. 


Edward  Kidder  Graham 

One  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  men,  one  who  will  rank  high  in  her 
history  for  all  ages  to  come,  has  been  taken,  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  Just  as  he  was  going  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  carrying  the  University  and  North  Carolina  with  him,  when  it 
seemed  as  though  new  possibilities  were  opening  up  before  him  every 
day,  suddenly  he  went.  Strange  seem  the  ways  of  Providence  some- 
times, and  why  he  should  be  taken  when  "our  need  was  the  sorest"  is 
hard  to  see. 

A  constructive  thinker ;  a  seer  who  had  the  power  of  seeing  the  way 
to  make  his  dreams  come  true ;  a  man  who  loved  people  and  was  loved 
by  people  because  of  his  own  personal  qualities  that  appealed  to  people ; 
a  man  intensely  human,  a  man  calm,  level-headed,  but  with  the  rare 
combination  of  a  warm  heart.  Quiet,  unassuming  were  his  manners, 
with  that  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  bespeaks  power  and  begets 
respect. 

He  was  a  born  leader — the  man  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  other 
men  because  of  his  peculiar  qualifications.  Men  gave  him  never  a  breath 
of  jealousy,  but  always  trustfulness  and  faith. 

There  is  none  to  take  his  place. 


Suggestions 
Geography  Study  From  Home  Industries 

The  earth  as  the  home  of  people  is  the  theme  of  the  course  of  study  in 
geography  for  the  fourth  grade.  Since  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are 
the  three  essential  needs  of  people,  the  subject-matter  should  be  grouped 
around  those  conditions  that  underlie  the  production  of  the  raw  materials 
which  supply  these  demands. 

The  subject-matter  for  fourth-grade  geography  in  our  State  course  of 
study  covers:  (1)  general  principles  about  land,  water,  and  air;  (2) 
general  facts  about  the  earth;  (3)  JSTorth  America  as  a  whole;  (4)  the 
United  States  and  her  dependencies;  and  (5)  certain  basic  principles  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  government.  By  careful  planning,  practically 
all  of  this  material  can  be  taught  incidentally  through  a  study  of  home 
industries.  Even  the  necessary  reviews  can  be  met  in  this  way,  for  a 
study  of  one  industry  is  more  or  less  a  type  of  the  others.  By  this  method 
the  facts  of  geography  become  vital  to  the  child  as  he  sees  them  related 
to  himself  in  some  particular  way. 

The  study  of  industries  not  only  furnishes  an  interesting  approach  to 
geography,  but  out  of  it  other  lessons  naturally  grow.  History  is  touched 
when  the  inventions  back  of  the  industries  are  studied.  All  sorts  of 
English  lessons  in  oral  and  written  composition,  letter-writing,  and 
language  games  are  used.  Drawing  is  an  essential  part  of  the  study, 
since  charts,  booklets,  and  sketches  are  needed. 

In  our  fourth  grade  the  first  month  was  spent  in  a  general  study  of  the 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  the  Eskimos,  the  Negroes  of  Central  Africa, 
and  the  desert  people.  This  was  largely  review  work,  but  the  types  of 
people  were  contrasted  with  each  other  and  with  our  own  people.  Be- 
ginning with  the  second  month,  the  natural  centers  for  the  study  of 
geography  are  the  home  industries.  Cotton  was  selected  as  the  first  big 
unit  because  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  eleven  cotton-producing  States 
and  Pitt  is,  in  the  amount  raised,  one  of  the  leading  counties.  In  the 
fall  we  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  subject  concretely.  Excursions 
can  be  made  to  the  field,  the  gin,  the  seed  mill,  and  to  the  fiber  factory. 
This  year  the  children  have  an  added  interest  in  the  subject  because  they 
have  picked  cotton  to  make  money  for  the  United  War  Work. 

KT.-W. 


A  Study  of  Cotton  as  an  Industry 

The  outline  given  below  was  used  in  teaching  cotton  as  an  industry. 
This  formed  the  central  theme  for  geography  in  the  fourth  grade.     The 
language  work  and  drawing  were  also  based  on  this. 
3 
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I.  Uses  of  cotton. 

a.  Fiber. 

1.  Clothing,  bedding. 

2.  Other  uses:  towels,  ropes,  absorbent  cotton,  bandages. 

b.  Seeds. 

1.  Oil:  fats,  substitute  for  lard  and  butter;  oil  for  miners  lamps. 

2.  Meal:   for  human  food,  for  dairy  cows,  for  fertilizer. 

c.  Hulls:  for  cattle  feed,  fuel. 

d.  Stalk:   for  fertilizer. 
II.  Importance  of  Cotton. 

a.  Cotton  the  most  important  factor  of  clothing.  (Three  essential 
needs  of  man:  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Clothing,  an  outward 
sign  of  civilization.) 

&.  Comparison  of  cotton  with  other  raw  materials  for  clothing,  as  to 
amount  produced  and  cost  of  production. 

III.  Amount  of  cotton  produced  in  different  countries.     (Chart.) 

IV.  Amount  produced  in  different  states  of  the  United  States.     (Map  show- 

ing relative  amounts.) 
a.  Locate  and  name  states  in  cotton  belt. 
1.  Compare  production  of  each. 
V.  Amount  produced   in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina.     Compare   pro- 
duction of  each. 
VI.  Method  of  planting  and  cultivating  cotton. 
a.  Seed:  selection,  planting. 

1.  Soil:  kind,  preparation. 

2.  Depth  of  planting,  time,  method. 
&.  Plant. 

1.  Cultivation:   frequency,  machinery  used. 

2.  Appearance. 

3.  Enemies. 

c.  Fruit:    Time  of  maturity,  appearance. 
VII.  Harvesting  the  cotton. 

a.  When  and  how  picked. 

b.  Need  of  machinery. 

1.  Effort  to  invent,  failure,  reasons. 

c.  Preparation  for  market. 

1.  Ginning:      Process.      (Tell   story   of   invention   of   cotton   gin   by 

Eli  Whitney.) 

2.  Baling:     Formation  of  bale,  shape,  size,  weight,  etc. 
a.  Compare  with  size  of  bales  in  different  countries. 

VIII.  Cotton  markets. 

a.  Local,  State,  Foreign. 
IX.  Transportation:      Advantages    the    southern    States    have    for    trans- 
portation. 
a.  By  water. 

1.  Good   harbors   on  coast:      Norfolk,   Baltimore,   Wilmington,   New 

Orleans  on  gulf  and  others. 
a.  Compare  shipping  and  manufacturing  advantages  of  above  with 
Philadelphia. 

2.  Rivers:     Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
6.  By  land. 

1.  Railroads. 


•=  400,000  ACRES  OF  COTTON 


Cotton  Production  in  the  United  States 


Cotton-Raising  Counties  in  North  Carolina 
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X.  Cotton  manufacture. 
a.  Old  and  new  methods. 

1.  Process  of  manufacture:    rolling,   stretching,   twisting,   spinning, 
weaving. 
6.  Manufacturing  centers. 

1.  Location,  reasons. 

2.  Character  of  American  industry, 
c.  Cotton  manufacturing  nations. 

Cotton  was  the  unit  of  work  for  ten  lessons,  as  divided  in  the  above 
outline.  The  chart  in  lesson  3,  and  the  map  in  lesson  4,  are  given  here 
and  are  self-explanatory.  As  preparation  for  the  chart,  I  had  the  chil- 
dren write  the  names  of  the  countries  that  produced  cotton,  and  then  find 
these  countries  on  the  map.  After  they  were  told  that  every  time  "Uncle 
Sam"  brought  in  20  pounds  of  cotton  India  brought  in  two-fifths  as 
much  they  caught  the  idea  of  relative  size,  and  proceeded  to  work  out 
the  amounts  from  all  countries  relatively.  The  letters  on  the  chart  were 
cut  and  mounted.  Every  dot  on  the  map  represents  400,000  acres  of 
cotton  cultivated. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  questions  from  my  lesson  plans  for  the 
first  lessons.  These  will  merely  give  some  idea  of  how  I  handled  the 
work  with  the  children : 

How  many  of  you  have  picked  cotton? 

Why  do  people  raise  cotton? 

What  do  they  do  with  it  after  they  raise  it? 

What  is  made  of  cotton  that  you  use  ? 

Name  the  clothes  we  wear  that  are  made  of  cotton. 

What  in  your  bedroom  is  made  of  cotton  ? 

What  is  made  of  cotton  that  is  used  for  soldiers  when  they  are 
wounded  ? 

What  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cotton  plant  next  to  the  lint? 

What  are  some  of  the  uses  we  make  of  the  cotton  seed? 

Why  are  the  oil  mills  in  the  South? 

After  the  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seed,  what  is  done  to  it  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  use  as  food  made  from  the  oil? 

Lois  M.  Daniel,  '19. 


Oral  and  Written  Language  Based  on  Cotton 

"Cotton"  was  being  taught  in  the  geography  class  in  the  fourth  grade, 
and  the  children  were  very  enthusiastic  over  this  subject.  I  had  been 
looking  for  a  live  topic  in  my  language  work,  and  the  thought  struck  me 
that  I  could  use  this  subject  as  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  correct  usage.  So 
I  went  to  work  right  away  and  planned  a  lesson. 

I  told  each  child  to  think  of  one  part  of  the  cotton  plant  that  he  would 
like  to  be  and  then  tell  why  he  would  like  to  be  this  part. 
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My  purpose  in  this  lesson  was  to  get  the  children  to  use  "If  I  were" 
correctly.  I  made  the  first  sentence  to  show  them  the  form  in  which  I 
wanted  the  sentences. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sentences  that  were  made : 

1.  "If  I  were  cotton  I  should  like  to  be  the  fiber  so  I  could  be  made 
into  a  bandage  to  wrap  the  soldiers'  wounds." 

2.  "If  I  were  cotton  I  should  like  to  be  the  seed  so  I  could  be  made 
into  oil  for  the  miners'  lamps." 

3.  "If  I  were  cotton  I  should  like  to  be  the  fiber  so  I  could  be  made 
into  a  dress  for  a  little  Belgian." 

4.  "If  I  were  cotton  I  should  like  to  be  the  stalk  so  I  could  be  made 
into  fertilizer  and  help  raise  more  cotton." 

This  game  took  well  with  the  children,  and  they  certainly  caught  the 
expression  "If  I  were."  Since  then  I  have  noticed  them  using  it.  I  only 
had  one  aim  in  this  lesson  but  it  had  a  twofold  result,  namely,  the  correct 
use  of  "If  I  were"  and  a  drill  on  the  uses  of  cotton.  This  fixed  the  uses 
of  cotton  so  firmly  in  their  minds  that  they  are  not  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

I  decided  to  use  cotton  as  the  basis  for  written  work  in  language 
because  the  children  were  still  so  very  much  interested  in  it.  I  planned 
a  lesson  on  letter-writing.  They  were  writing  the  letters  to  boys  and 
girls  in  Virginia,  so  I  suggested  that  some  of  them  write  about  cotton. 
I  put  on  the  board  an  outline  of  their  study  in  cotton  for  them  to  go  by. 
They  gave  a  general  summary  of  all  their  study  of  cotton,  bringing  in 
the  game  already  mentioned,  the  cotton  chart  they  had  made,  and  also 
the  maps  they  were  making  in  connection  with  the  study  of  cotton  in 
the  States. 

This  letter-writing  proved  very  successful  indeed.  Besides  helping 
to  organize  their  study  of  cotton,  it  had  its  real  language  value  in  the 
form  of  the  letter,  paragraphs,  margins,  and  the  use  of  commas  and 
capitals.  Katherine  Boney,  '19. 


Teaching  the  Tobacco  Industry  as  a  Type  Study  in  Geography 

(Tobacco  would  naturally  come  in  the  same  grade  as  cotton,  but  it  was  used 
in  the  fifth  grade  because  the  children  did  not  get  it  in  the  fourth.) 

The  tobacco  industry  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  town,  and 
the  Greenville  market  ranks  high  in  the  leaf  tobacco  markets  of  the 
world. 

Since  tobacco  is  one  of  the  chief  money  crops,  we  took  it  as  an  industry 
study  for  geography  in  the  fifth  grade  at  the  Model  School. 

The  children  see  it  on  the  wagons  being  brought  to  the  market  by  the 
farmers.  As  the  children  pass  the  warehouses  they  see  the  tobacco  in 
piles  on  the  floor  to  be  sold.  Most  of  them  know  the  plant  when  they 
see  it  growing.  After  a  little  explanation  they  realized  the  importance 
of  the  industry  in  this  community. 
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We  began  the  work  with  a  review  of  the  history  of  its  use  by  white 
people :  how  they  found  the  Indians  using  it  when  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  use  of  tobacco. 

The  children  were  then  asked  to  bring  specimens  of  tobacco  seed,  the 
growing  plant,  and  some  cured  tobacco  to  school.  The  study  of  the 
plant  was  given  in  detail  as  a  nature-study  lesson.  The  question  of  how 
tobacco  was  grown  naturally  grew  out  of  this  work,  therefore  the  culture 
of  tobacco  was  taken  up.  Interesting  discussions  arose  as  to  why  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tobacco. had  to  be  cultivated  differently. 

Lessons  on  preparation  for  market,  marketing,  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco  followed.  Much  valuable  information  was  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject from  booklets  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  from 
Government  bulletins.  A  very  interesting  lesson  was  an  excursion  to 
the  tobacco  warehouses  and  stemming  plant  here.  Before  going,  the 
children  were  asked  to  notice  carefully  the  tobacco  which  brought  the 
best  prices  and  to  find  out  to  what  places  the  tobacco  was  sent  from 
here.  This  was  followed  by  a  lesson  on  the  products  made  from  the 
different  kinds  of  tobacco.  We  located  the  places  to  which  the  tobacco 
was  sent.     This  made  a  valuable  lesson  in  place  geography. 

Another  lesson  in  this  study  of  tobacco  was  on  the  different  countries 
which  grow  tobacco,  taken  up  according  to  their  rank  in  its  production. 
In  this  lesson  the  climate  and  surface  features  were  discussed. 

I  was  not  willing  that  the  children  be  left  with  the  impression  that 
tobacco  was  a  necessity,  and  that  it  was  of  benefit  to  the  people  who  use 
it.  I  made  the  last  lesson  one  in  hygiene,  bringing  out  its  harmful  effect 
upon  the  people  who  use  it,  especially  upon  the  young  people  who  form 
the  habit  of  using  it  before  their  bodies  are  fully  developed. 

The  study  of  tobacco  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  method  of  teach- 
ing geography  and  at  the  same  time  getting  some  good  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, nature  study,  and  hygiene,  by  correlation. 

Lillian  Cole,  '19. 


Language  and  Nature  Study 

As  a  center  around  which  to  base  language  work,  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favor  of  nature  study.  Give  a  child  material  in  which  he  is 
interested,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  thus  making 
both  oral  and  written  composition  a  pleasure  rather  than  something  to 
be  dreaded. 

In  the  first  two  grades,  most  of  the  composition  work  is  necessarily 
oral.  In  the  third  grade,  however,  written  composition  begins  to  take 
a  more  important  place. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  months,  most  of  this  is  cooperative  work  done 
during  the  language  period  by  teacher  and  pupils  together. 
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For  instance,  in  the  fall,  the  children  have  heen  observing  the  Blue 
Jay  for  a  week  or  more.  They  learn  his  different  calls,  and  watch  him 
as  he  flies  from  tree  to  tree,  busily  gathering  his  winter  supply  of  berries 
and  acorns.  They  then  decide  to  write  a  story  about  him.  This  story 
is  later  to  be  copied  in  a  composition  book,  where  each  child  keeps  some 
of  "Our  Own  Stories,"  together  with  poems  that  have  been  memorized. 
Preparatory  to  this,  each  child  at  the  language  period  is  asked  to  give  a 
sentence  telling  something  he  has  found  out  about  this  bird.  Teacher 
and  class  decide  upon  the  sentences  which  "sound  best"  and  are  the  most 
interesting.  These  are  then  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  to 
be  copied  in  books  later  by  all  the  children.  The  latter  vie  with  each 
other  in  using  unusual  words  and  in  making  their  sentences  different 
from  all  the  others. 

Later  on  in  the  year  each  child  composes  his  own  story  for  this  book. 
This  work  is  also  done  at  the  language  period,  the  children  being  ex- 
pected and  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  correct  spelling  of  all  difficult 
words.  These,  as  asked  for,  are  put  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  thus 
preventing  the  child  from  forming  bad  habits  in  spelling. 

The  following  stories,  written  by  third-grade  children,  illustrate  what 
may  be  done  along  this  line.  The  first  of  these  is  class  work,  done  during 
the  fall  term;  the  latter,  individual  work,  written  after  a  trip  to  the 
woods  in  the  spring  to  observe  the  different  kinds  of  birds. 

Van  Staton  The  Blue  Jay  Grade  3-A 

The  Blue  Jay  is  a  pretty  bird.  He  has  a  crest  on  his  head.  His  tail 
is  blue,  black,  and  white.  His  back  is  lavender.  He  has  a  black  streak 
around  his  neck.  His  wings  are  blue  with  white  spots  on  them.  He 
eats  insects.     He  gathers  acorns  for  the  winter. 

Louise  Phelps  A  Trip  to  the  Woods  Grade  3-A 

When  our  teacher  took  us  to  the  woods  we  went  to  Rock  Spring  and 
saw  many,  many  pretty  flowers.  On  the  other  side  of  Rock  Spring  a 
little  brook  ran  by  and  it  sang  a  sweet  song  as  it  ran.  While  we  were 
out  in  the  woods  the  Blue  Jays  were  having  a  concert.  We  saw  a  Cat- 
bird, a  Flicker,  a  Flycatcher,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanager.  We  also  saw 
a  Titmouse  and  a  Robin.  A.  W. 


Short  Lessons  on  the  Study  of  Seeds 

Opening  Exercises 

Many  teachers  complain  that  there  is  not  enough  time  in  school  to 
devote  even  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  nature  study.  In  the  Model  School, 
nature  study  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  in  the  third 
grade,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  work. 
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School  opens  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  exercises  begin  at  once 
and  last  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  depending  on  the  daily  schedule. 
Every  morning  before  the  discussion  in  nature  study  begins,  some  famil- 
iar song  selected  either  by  the  children  or  teacher  is  sung.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  singing  a  prayer  song. 

The  time  of  the  year  suggested  "Seed"  as  the  topic  to  begin  with  in 
nature  study.  Out  of  this  grew  a  series  of  lessons,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  get  the  children  interested  in  looking  for  small  and  large  plants, 
learning  how  they  travel,  how  some  have  helped  win  the  war,  and  how 
Mother  Nature  protects  her  seed  until  ripe. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  work,  the  teacher  took  the  children  for  a  walk 
through  the  woods  and  called  their  attention  to  trees,  small  plants,  and 
seeds. 

The  study  was  divided  into  the  following  lessons:  (1)  Seeds  of  small 
plants;  (2)  Seeds  of  small  plants  and  how  they  travel;  (3)  Seeds  of 
large  plants,  how  they  travel,  and  how  certain  seed  have  helped  win  the 
war;  (4)  How  Mother  Nature  keeps  people  and  animals  from  getting 
her  seed-children  until  ripe. 

The  first  lesson,  which  was  on  "Seeds  of  Small  Plants,"  proved  very 
interesting  to  the  children.  They  named  the  different  trees  growing  on 
the  playground  and  in  their  yards  at  home.  Then  they  realized  that  all 
trees  were  not  alike.  They  also  discovered  trees  were  the  large  plants. 
Under  these  large  plants  there  were  small  plants.  They  could  name 
Spanish  needles,  partridge  berries,  wild  asters,  poor  man's  patches,  and 
cockle-burs.  The  question  why  all  small  and  large  plants  are  not  alike 
was  then  in  their  minds. 

The  next  question  put  before  them  was,  How  plants  are  scattered 
without  being  planted.  It  was  suggested  that  children,  and  grown  people, 
too,  liked  to  travel.  The  different  ways  people  travel  were  named.  Then 
they  wondered  what  other  things  travel.  After  birds  and  animals  were 
mentioned,  they  finally  named  seed.  This  brought  out  why  we  have  so 
many  different  trees  and  small  plants  on  the  playground  and  in  our 
yards  at  home. 

It  would  not  be  well  for  all  seed  to  drop  on  the  ground  and  remain 
around  the  mother  plant,  was  an  idea  suggested.  Then  the  children  told 
how  they  would  be  choked  out  and  how  each  plant  needed  a  certain 
amount  of  space  in  which  to  grow.  This  caused  them  to  understand 
why  it  was  so  important  for  seed  to  travel  and  occupy  a  place  some- 
where else. 

The  children  were  delighted  to  find  that  there  were  as  many  ways 
for  seed  to  travel  as  for  people.  Spanish  needles  and  cockle-burs  were 
shown  them.  They  were  delighted  to  find  that  these  traveled  on  clothes, 
in  the  horse's  mane,  on  cow's  tail,  and  in  sheep's  fleece. 

The  teacher  raised  her  arm  and  called  attention  to  "poor  man's 
patches"  (beggar  lice)  which  were  clinging  to  her  sleeve.     These  little 
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seed  had  stolen  a  ride  to  school  this  way.  It  was  decided  that  these 
traveled  just  as  Spanish  needles.  They  also  thought  it  would  serve  as  a 
patch  for  a  poor  man  because  it  stuck  so  tight  to  the  sleeve. 

A  milkweed  pod  was  held  up,  and  pulled  open,  and  they  were  de- 
lighted to  see  seed  fly  in  all  directions.  They  saw  that  these  seed  trav- 
eled in  the  wind.  They  named  other  seed  similar  to  this.  Then  the 
story  was  told  of  how  daisy  seed  came  from  away  across  the  big  waters. 
The  seed  were  hidden  in  hay  in  which  china  and  glassware  were  packed 
and  sent  to  America. 

"Why  is  the  partridge  berry  red?"  was  asked.  They  finally  decided 
that  the  color  served  as  an  invitation  to  birds,  and  that  this  was  the  way 
Mother  Nature  advertised  her  children  so  they  could  go  to  a  new  home. 

They  were  asked  to  bring  as  many  seeds  as  they  could  find  and  to 
name  those  seed  that  Nature  surrounds  with  something  good  to  eat,  and 
be  able  to  tell  those  that  helped  win  the  war,  and  how  they  helped. 

The  following  morning  the  seeds  were  again  collected  and  laid  on  the 
desk.  They  were  told  that  shells  of  seeds  had  also  helped  in  the  war. 
The  shells  of  hickory  nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  walnuts,  and  butternuts  were 
named.  Then  the  seeds  of  apricots,  olives,  cherries,  and  dates  were  also 
named.  They  told  how  the  seeds  and  shells  of  these  nuts  were  used  to 
make  gas  masks.  After  finding  it  took  seven  pounds  of  seeds  and  shells 
together  to  make  one  mask,  they  realized  the  importance  of  saving  a 
great  many  of  these  seed.  Other  seed  such  as  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
and  pears  were  also  named. 

For  the  next  morning  we  learned  how  Mother  Nature  keeps  people 
and  animals  from  getting  her  seed  children  until  they  are  ripe.  Then 
the  following  questions  were  put  before  them :  How  do  we  know  when 
to  pull  fruit?  How  do  seeds  look  when  ripe?  Why  does  unripe  fruit 
taste  sour  or  bitter  ?  They  eagerly  told  how  an  apple  looked  and  tasted 
when  ripe,  and  that  the  seeds  always  turned  brown  when  ripe.  Mother 
Nature  made  fruit  bitter  or  sour  to  keep  people  or  animals  from  getting 
it.  We  took  the  persimmon  as  an  example  of  the  bitter  fruit  and  de- 
cided that  even  a  pig  would  not  eat  a  green  persimmon.  This  is  how 
Mother  Nature  takes  care  of  her  seed  babies  until  ripe. 

Mother  Nature  surrounds  other  seed  by  a  hard  covering;  this  is  the 
shells  of  nuts.  All  nuts  they  could  think  of  were  named.  They  men- 
tioned the  fact  why  these  hickory  nut  trees  are  in  the  woods  near  the 
school.  They  saw  that  hickory  nuts  bounce  and  roll  to  their  new  home. 
How  the  squirrel  carries  the  nuts  to  their  new  home  was  also  told  by  the 
children.  It  was  seen  that  because  a  hickory  nut  is  covered  so  tight  in 
its  shell  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  a  new  home  before  the  shell  is  ripe,  and 
if  it  did  it  would  not  grow. 

We  mentioned  how  Jack  Frost  has  the  key  to  unlock  the  shells  of 
nuts,  and  that  he  never  unlocks  this  shell  until  they  are  ripe. 
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A  chestnut  was  shown  to  the  children,  and  they  named  other  nuts 
similar  to  this.  Though  the  chestnut  has  a  little  bur  of  bristles  on  the 
outside  it  is  nice  and  cozy  on  the  inside  where  the  little  nut  sleeps,  grows, 
and  rocks  until  ripe.  The  children  seemed  delighted  to  tell  how  a  nut 
rocks.  They  understood  that  people  or  squirrels  could  not  get  this 
nut  out  of  this  little  house  of  bristles  until  ripe.  They  also  saw  that 
Jack  Frost  opens  the  door  for  all  nuts.  They  were  delighted  to  see 
how  an  acorn  resembles  a  cup  and  saucer. 

By  the  above  lessons  the  children's  power  of  observation  has  been 
quickened  and  not  much  time  has  been  taken  from  their  regular  work. 

Lydia  Cartwright,  '19. 


Farm  Life  in  the  Fall 

A  Language  Topic 

The  harvest  was  the  main  topic  around  which  I  grouped  a  number  of 
language  lessons  in  the  second  grade  of  the  Model  School.  These  lessons 
at  first  were  purely  conversational,  with,  later,  some  written  work  based 
on  the  oral  work.  To  increase  the  child's  conversational  power  and  also 
to  give  him  an  appreciation  of  the  harvest  was  the  general  aim  or  purpose 
of  this  work.  A  farm  was  made  on  the  sand-table  in  connection  with 
this,  and  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  class. 

I  introduced  the  harvest  by  having  the  children  make  a  comparison 
of  the  way  the  farm  looks  in  summer  and  fall.  The  children  decided 
that  they  would  like  to  have  a  house,  a  farm  bell,  a  well,  a  stable,  a 
chicken  yard,  a  pig-pen,  a  cotton  field,  a  corn  field,  and  a  pop-corn  field, 
a  tobacco  field,  and  a  field  of  oats  on  the  farm  which  they  were  going  to 
make.     This  aroused  much  interesting  discussion. 

It  was  then  necessary  for  the  children  to  decide  where  to  put  the 
things  chosen  for  their  farm.  Even  though  they  know  little  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  they  were  ready  to  tell  where  to  place  these  things  and  why. 

A  lesson  on  conservation  was  given  the  third  day.  Each  child  had 
something  to  contribute  to  the  subjects  of  preserving,  canning,  and  dry- 
ing of  fruits,  and  the  canning  of  vegetables,  and  they  could  all  speak 
with  authority  on  the  part  each  child  played  in  this  conservation.  This 
phase  I  especially  emphasized. 

Cotton  was  the  special  topic  for  the  next  day.  I  started  with  the 
dresses  which  the  children  had  on,  and  took  them  through  all  the  processes 
from  the  seed  to  the  cloth.  The  interest  manifested  in  class  was  very 
noticeable.  Each  child  was  anxious  to  tell  just  how  his  father  carried 
the  cotton  through  the  different  processes. 

First,  the  planting  was  taken  up  in  three  points :  time  of  planting, 
preparation  of  soil,  and  methods  of  sowing  the  seed.  !N"ext  was  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  cotton  and  its  appearance.     Picking  of 
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cotton,  ginning  it,  and  baling  it  was  discussed.  The  making  of  the 
cotton  into  cloth  and  distributing  it  to  the  stores  were  the  last  phases  of 
the  subject.  The  children  then  planned  how  to  fix  their  cotton  field  on 
the  sand-table. 

A  study  of  corn  followed  this.  I  took  the  corn-bread  which  the  chil- 
dren had  for  dinner  and  traced  it  from  the  grain  to  the  nice  corn  meal. 
First,  was  the  planting  which  had  three  phases :  time,  preparation  of 
soil,  and  the  methods  of  planting;  next  was  the  growth  and  cultivation, 
then  the  harvest,  and  finally  the  grinding  of  the  corn  into  meal.  The 
children  then  decided  to  fix  the  corn  in  shocks  on  the  sand-table. 

An  Indian  legend,  "The  Gift  of  Corn,"  came  after  this.  After  the 
children  had  the  story  well  in  mind,  it  was  dramatized.  This  added 
much  to  the  child's  interest  in  the  story. 

I  required  a  little  written  work  in  order  to  keep  the  conversational 
lessons  from  growing  monotonous.  The  children  wrote  short  sentences 
growing  out  of  the  study  of  corn.  Later  these  sentences  were  written 
in  a  little  booklet  and  drawings  which  illustrated  them  were  cut  out  and 
pasted  in  by  the  children.  They  then  drew  a  stalk  of  corn  and  cut  the 
letters,  CORN,  which  they  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  booklets. 

The  farm  animals  was  the  next  division.  The  cow,  sheep,  horse,  and 
chicken  were  studied  in  detail.  The  use  each  is  to  man  and  the  care  that 
should  be  taken  of  these  animals  were  the  main  points  discussed. 

A  study  of  the  picture,  "The  Return  to  the  Farm,"  by  Constant 
Troyon,  an  appropriate  one  to  follow  the  farm  animals,  was  given  as 
the  next  lesson. 

The  things  for  the  farm  were  made  before  school  and  in  the  busy 
work  period.  The  children  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  making  the 
house,  stable,  chicken-coop,  pig-pen,  fences,  and  in  arranging  the  corn 
field,  cotton  field,  and  field  of  oats. 

The  harvest  poster  was  another  piece  of  work  which  the  children 
enjoyed  very  much.  This  was  made  in  the  drawing  period.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  drawn  on  class  were  saved  and  the  best  mounted  on  a 
large  piece  of  paper.  Two  stalks  of  corn  were  mounted  on  each  side 
and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  middle.  This  made  a  very  attractive 
poster. 

When  this  work  was  completed  I  felt  that  the  children  knew  more 
about  the  harvest  and  had  grown  in  a  greater  appreciation  of  farm  life 
and  the  things  which  are  obtained  from  the  farm. 

Marian  Morrison,  '19. 


Colonial  Life  as  Used  in  Fifth-Grade  History 

Colonial  Life  was  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  history  in  the  fifth 
grade  for  the  first  quarter.  It  was  largely  an  experiment  since  the  grade 
was  a  mixed  one  in  preparation.    An  outline  of  the  Colonial  period  was 
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developed  by  the  student-teacher  and  arranged  in  units.  The  ISTew 
England  and  Middle  Colonies  were  grouped  together,  the  Southern 
Colonies  receiving  a  separate  treatment.  Much  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  comparison  of  these  two  groups  and  of  colonial  life  with  the  present. 
The  work  was  correlated  with  Spelling,  Drawing,  Geography,  English, 
and  Music.  It  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
Thanksgiving  without  extra  preparation.  The  teacher  used  the  oral 
method  of  presentation,  but  by  a  series  of  questions  led  the  children  to 
make  comparisons,  to  draw  inferences,  and  to  build  up  new  facts,  so 
that  the  lessons  were  largely  cooperative. 

The  following  outline  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  work 
done: 

I.  Home  Life  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Colonies. 

1.  Houses:  dug-outs,  cellars,  log,  frame  structures  with  clap-boards, 
brick  and  stone,  for  dwellings;  block-houses  for  refuge. 

2.  Furniture:  in  poorer  homes;  in  rich  homes. 

3.  Food: 

(a)  Kinds  and  sources — fish,  meat  (rare),  salt  pork,  rye,  Indian 
bread,  cakes,  mush,  porridge,  few  vegetables,  little  coffee 
and  tea. 

(b)  Preparation  of  food. 

4.  Dress : 

(a)  Men — knee  trousers,  long  stockings,  high  hats,  long  coats. 

(b)  Women — caps,  close-fitting  waists  and  full  skirts. 

(c)  Poor  people — coarse  clothes  of  linen,  homespun,  wool,  or 
dressed  skins. 

(d)  Rich  people — dressed  like  people  in  London. 

(e)  Law  concerning  dress. 

5.  Occupations: 

(a)  Farming. 

(b)  Lumbering. 

(c)  Fishing. 

(d)  Home  manufacture:  dishes,  furniture,  other  utensils. 

(e)  Products  at  home:  cotton,  wool  and  flax. 

Nellie  Rawls  Blanchard,  '19. 


A  Study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Background  for 
American  History 

The  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part  of  the  European  back- 
ground of  American  history  has  proved  to  be  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able in  the  sixth  grade.  The  problem  that  has  ever  remained  before  us 
has  been  the  debt  that  America,  along  with  other  nations,  owes  to  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans.  The  study  of  these  two  is  easily  connected  because 
the  Roman  manners  and  customs  were  copied  from  the  Greeks.  Other 
subjects  in  the  grade  were  easily  correlated  with  history. 

Hero  stories  appeal  strongly  to  the  children  at  this  age  and  furnish 
materials  for  literature.  The  children  had  read  stories  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  sixth  grade 
"The  Iliad"  or  "The  Odyssey"  may  be  used.  These  are  fuller  and  form 
a  more  continuous  series,  therefore  require  greater  effort  than  the  stories 
they  read  in  the  lower  grades.  They  bring  out  clearly  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  These  stories  are  enjoyed  thoroughly  by  every 
child. 

Famous  pictures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  be  used  for  picture 
study.  "A  Reading  from  Homer,"  "Atalanta's  Race,"  and  "Greek  Girls 
Playing  Ball"  are  excellent  for  this  type  of  work.  The  picture  study 
furnishes  excellent  material  for  language  work. 

We  made  a  thorough  map  study  of  Southern  Europe  in  studying  the 
Roman  and  Greek  empires.  It  was  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
empires  and  what  countries  were  conquered.  This  furnished  a  means 
by  which  European  conditions  of  the  last  few  years  were  brought  out, 
not  only  historically  but  geographically. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  we  had  was  a  lesson  in  which  the 
Roman  remains,  such  as  the  amphitheater,  coliseum,  Roman  homes,  gar- 
dens, statuary,  walls,  and  aqueducts  were  shown  with  lantern  slides. 
These  slides  made  these  things  more  vivid  and  real.  Later  the  children 
wrote  a  composition  on  what  they  liked  best,  each  one  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  remains. 

A  picture  study  was  made  of  "A  Reading  from  Homer."  This  picture 
helps  to  establish  clearly  the  customs  and  dress  of  the  Greeks.  It  also 
brings  out  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  and  the  great  interest  which 
these  people  show.  A  good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  books  were  made 
at  this  time  is  obtained. 

In  teaching  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  held  in  mind  that 
through  their  civilization  we  have  obtained  ours,  and  had  not  their  civili- 
zation been  destroyed  we  would  have  been  more  highly  civilized.  We 
have  tried  to  give  the  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  seem  unre- 
lated to  American  history.  Edith  Bertotti,  '19. 


Two  Entertainments 

A  Mother  Goose  Party 

The  following  programs  were  given  at  the  Wilson  County  Farm-Life 
School,  Wilson,  1ST.  C,  as  a  part  of  the  commencement  exercises,  and 
having  found  them  successful,  we  are  glad  to  pass  them  on,  as  a  sugges- 
tion, perhaps,  to  others  who  may  want  to  give  a  similar  program. 
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Our  exercises  were  in  pageant  form.  The  program  for  the  lower 
grades  consisted  of  a  "Mother  Goose  Party,"  which  was  divided  into 
three  scenes. 

Scene  I.  Bo-Peep  enters,  dressed  in  shepherdess  costume,  and  intro- 
duces herself  with  the  old  familiar  rhyme,  "Little  Bo-Peep  Has  Lost 
Her  Sheep." 

Boy  Blue  is  asleep  under  the  haystack.  She  awakens  him  and  tells 
of  the  party  Mother  Goose  is  to  give  and  that  he  must  announce  the 
guests  upon  their  arrival.  Bo-Peep  then  goes  away  in  search  of  her 
sheep. 

Scene  II.  Mother  Goose  enters  with  the  following  children :  King 
Cole  and  attendants,  Jack  Horner,  Miss  Muffett,  "Old  "Woman  Who 
Lived  in  a  Shoe,"  Jack  Sprat  and  Wife,  Jack  and  Jill,  Simple  Simon, 
Mother  Hubbard,  Little  Bachelor  and  Wife,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Mary- 
Quite-Contrary  and  Maids,  Tommy  Tucker,  and  Solomon  Grundy. 

Each  comes  forward  as  he  is  announced  and,  dressed  to  represent  the 
character,  recites  his  rhyme. 

In  addition  to  these  we  also  introduced  "The  Dairy  Maids"  and  the 
"Dutch  Children."  The  Dutch  children  did  the  "Windmill  Drill"  dressed 
in  appropriate  costume.  They  did  the  motions  and  sang  the  song. 
(This  number  was  greatly  enjoyed.) 

Bo-Peep  returns. 

Scene  III.  Guests  arrive  and  are  welcomed  by  Mother  Goose.  The 
guests  included  Red  Riding  Hood,  Blue-Beard,  Santa  Claus,  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer,  and  Cinderella.  In  this  scene  we  introduced  the  Scotch 
Lad  and  Lassie,  and,  dressed  in  the  Scotch  costume,  they  sang  "Blue- 
Bells  of  Scotland,"  and  danced  the  "Highland  Fling."  (This  number, 
too,  was  especially  enjoyed  by  our  audience.) 

At  the  close  of  this  number  Mother  Goose  talks  to  "her  family,"  after 
which  Boy  Blue  announces  supper,  and  all  depart  singing  some  familiar 
song  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

A  Pageant  of  American  History 

In  the  High  School  Department  we  gave  a  "Pageant  of  American 
History,"  with  the  following  program  : 

One  boy,  a  good  speaker,  was  chosen  to  be  master  of  the  pageant.  He 
introduced  the  different  scenes,  by  poems,  speeches,  etc.  In  each  scene 
there  was  some  conversation ;  hoAvever,  none  of  the  participants,  with 
the  exception  of  the  master  of  ceremonies,  were  taxed  with  parts  to 
memorize. 

Episode  I,  Colonial  Period. 

Scene  1.     Puritans  going  to  church. 
Scene  2.     Colonial  Punishments. 
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Episode  II,  Revolutionary  Period. 
Scene  1.     Boston  Tea  Party. 
Scene  2.     Garden  Party. 

Episode  III,  Civil  War  Period. 
Scene  1.     Home  Industries. 
Scene  2.     Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 

Episode  IV,  Present  Day. 

Scene  1.     (a)  Red  Cross  Nurses,  (b)  Soldiers,  (c)  Columbia. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  particulars  concerning  these  should  any  one 
care  for  them.  Gertrude  Cook, 

Student,  1915-16. 


How  I  Built  up  a  Sunday  School 

Building  up  a  Sunday  School  I  consider  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  com- 
munity work  I  have  ever  done.  I  inquired  into  the  social  and  religious 
conditions  of  the  community  in  which  I  was  to  teach,  immediately  after 
I  entered  the  community,  and  soon  learned  that  there  was  not  a  Sunday 
School  in  reach  of  many  of  the  people.  I  was  also  informed  of  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  men  and  women,  who  had  never  attended  Sunday 
School  nor  church.  Hence  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  part  of  my  time 
towards  improving  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  educational,  conditions 
of  that  community.  Therefore,  I  went  to  work  to  get  the  people  inter- 
ested in  religious  activities.  When  visiting  the  parents  I  stressed  the 
need  of  it.  Yet  it  seemed  hard  to  make  some  of  them  realize  it  until  I 
emphasized  the  fact  that  their  boys  and  girls  were  loafing  around  on 
Sundays  getting  into  mischief  and  bad  company,  when  if  they  were  in 
Sunday  School  a  great  deal  of  this  would  be  prevented. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  week  the  majority  appeared  to  be  very  much 
interested  and  enthusiastic  over  our  Sunday  School.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  minister  to  go  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  preach  to  us, 
telling  what  a  good  Sunday  School  would  mean.  Then  he  announced 
that  we  would  meet  the  following  Sunday  to  organize. 

Well,  the  time  had  come  when  I  was  to  participate.  After  a  song  and 
devotional  exercise  I  talked  to  them  about  our  Sunday  School,  and  then 
we  undertook  to  elect  the  officers.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  community  who  was  willing  to  act  as  superintendent. 
I  had  hoped  to  stay  in  the  background,  but  found  I  was  elected  and  had 
to  accept  the  place  of  the  superintendent.  Neither  did  I  become  dis- 
couraged when  I  discovered  no  one  would  respond  and  lead  in  prayer, 
but  went  on  with  it  myself.  Sometimes  we  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  I  gave  them  copies  of  prayers  to  be  memorized,  and  these  we  re- 
peated in  concert.  After  the  start,  several  of  the  people  consented  to  fill 
the  other  offices. 
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We  used  the  International  literature  and  purchased  two  dozen  hymn 
books.  Next  we  realized  the  need  of  a  musical  instrument  for  both  day 
school  and  Sunday  School.  Within  two  weeks  time  I  had  secured  a 
piano,  and  then  we  went  to  work  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  attendance  increased  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  I  talked  Sunday 
School  all  the  week,  and  so  did  my  pupils,  until  every  one  was  thoroughly 
interested  and  saturated  with  it.  The  old  people  as  well  as  the  young 
ones  came  out. 

To  improve  our  singing  we  met  one  evening  each  week  and  practiced 
the  songs.  This  at  once  developed  into  community  singing,  in  which 
everybody  was  eager  to  take  part.  We  also  used  these  songs  in  morning 
exercises  sometimes  during  the  week.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  had 
been  so  aroused  that  I  was  continually  hearing  these  remarks,  "Let's 
do  something"  and  "Let's  have  something." 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  several  ministers  to  preach  for  us. 

When  I  left  in  the  spring  my  place  as  superintendent  was  taken  by  a 
lady,  since  not  a  man  had  decided  he  wanted  the  place. 

On  my  return  in  the  fall  I  found  the  Sunday  School  had  been  con- 
tinued during  the  summer  and  I  now  had  some  men,  as  well  as  women 
during  the  winter,  to  assist  me.  Too,  they  came  in  a  time  of  need,  since 
the  weather  was  so  disagreeable  the  women  could  not  attend  regularly 
and  the  men  did. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  know  it  is  still  being  carried  on. 

Katharine  Parker,  '16. 


Reviews 

Guide  to  United  States  Government  Publications.  Bulletin  No.  2, 
1918,  by  Walter  I.  Swanton. 

This  bulletin  contains  government  publications  that  will  enable  one 
to  find  out  about  the  organizations  and  functions  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. These  will  be  of  especial  value  to  schools,  colleges,  women's 
clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  help  the  people  of  the  country 
to  form  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  contemporary  life  of  the  Nation, 
and  of  the  departments  of  the  government  that  reach  each  phase  of 
life.  This  cannot  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of  organization  and 
works  of  the  departments  and  the  bureaus,  commissions,  and  other 
subdivisions. 

A  most  interesting  chart  used  as  a  frontispiece  gives  the  complete 
organization  of  the  United  States  Government,  showing  to  the  eye  clearly 
the  ten  different  departments  and  their  subdivision.  All  that  cannot 
be  classified  under  departments  are  put  under  the  general  heading  "Inde- 
pendent Establishments."  This  chart  will  be  of  great  value  in  teaching 
civics. 

This  bulletin  gives  one  section  to  each  of  the  eleven  big  divisions,  and 
a  subsection  to  every  one  of  the  subdivisions. 

A  list  of  administrative  officials  and  general  information  and  state- 
ment of  duties  are  given  preliminary  to  the  listing  of  types  of  publica- 
tions— general,  annual,  and  periodical. 

Following  the  listing  comes  the  method  for  the  distribution,  indexes, 
and  directions  for  sending  requests  for  publications. 

Every  teacher  should  by  all  means  have  access  to  this  bulletin.  It 
does  not  list  the  actual  bulletins  by  title,  that  are  issued  by  each  depart- 
ment, but  it  gives  the  type  of  bulletin  issued.  When  one  is  seeking 
information  from  the  Government  he  can  readily  find  from  this  bulletin 
the  department  or  bureau  that  would  be  apt  to  give  the  information,  and 
he  can  get  the  list  of  actual  bulletins  on  the  subject  from  the  bureau 
issuing  it. 

The  following  general  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information :  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Series,  War  Information 
Series,  and  Loyalty  Leaflets.  M.  McA. 


Training  in  Courtesy.  Bulletin  1917,  No.  54.  By  Margaret  S. 
McNaught,  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  of  California,  con- 
tains excellent  suggestions  for  teaching  good  manners  in  elementary 
schools. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  what  constitutes  good  conduct.  Under  this  head- 
ing are  enumerated  the  following :  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  Care  of  Public 
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Property,  Conduct  at  School,  What  to  Do,  What  Not  to  Do,  Conduct 
at  Home,  Common  Courtesies,  Manners  at  the  Table,  How  to  Behave 
in  Camp  or  at  a  Picnic,  and  General  Rules  of  Conduct. 

The  second  part  has  excellent  type  dramatizations  that  could  well  he 
used  in  the  schoolroom,  or  any  teacher  can  use  them  merely  as  sugges- 
tions and  can  work  out  her  own  dramatizations. 

We  cannot  expect,  nor  do  we  wish,  to  give  to  the  busy  workers  of  our 
land  the  fine,  formal,  elaborate  manners  of  royal  courts;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  willing  that  any  of  our  people  shall  have  other 
manners  than  those  which  result  from  what  was  known  of  old  as  "Good 
Breeding."  M.  M. 


"An  Education  Where  Needed,"  by  C.  L.  Martzolff,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  in  The  American  School- 
master, lauds  the  method  of  education  used  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  not  to  advertise  the 
products  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise,  but  to  point  out  the  excellent 
system  by  which  it  reaches  the  public.  It  may  be  that  the  so-called 
educators  may  learn  a  few  valuable  lessons  from  this. 

The  article  tells  of  how  the  International  Harvester  Company  gives 
out  valuable  informational  material  to  the  American  people.  "So  much 
advance  has  been  made  in  scientific  farming  that  if  our  knowledge  were 
extended  and  disseminated  we  could  increase  our  agricultural  resources 
a  hundred  per  cent  in  ten  years.  We  need  less  the  bottled-up  knowledge 
than  we  do  the  utilization  of  that  we  have  already  within  our  reach.  The 
greatest  educational  force  in  the  near  future  will  be  to  carry  to  the 
people  that  which  is  now  held  by  the  comparatively  few.  We  once 
thought  that  the  village  schools  should  be  better  than  the  rural  schools, 
the  town  better  than  the  village,  and  so  on  up.  Now  we  realize  that 
the  time  and  money  must  carry  out  to  the  people  the  available  knowl- 
edge so  organized  that  all  can  assimilate  it.  The  Educational  Extension 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  education  of  a  man  even  though  he  has  reached 
the  age  when  it  is  impractical  for  him  to  attend  an  educational  institu- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  is  to  "popu- 
larize and  disseminate  such  knowledge  as  would  function  into  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  today."  One  feature  of  this  organization  is  "Cam- 
paigning." The  men  and  women  give  talks,  show  lantern  slides  and 
charts,  and  show  people  how  to  utilize  their  environment  and  make  the 
most  out  of  it. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  publishes  a  fine  series  of 
bulletins.  They  contain  the  last  word  in  scientific  research  in  the  matter 
they  treat.  They  epitomize  the  best  and  most  recent  investigations  and 
results  in  farming.  The  following  are  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  that  are  especially  suited  for  school  use :  "Serious  Loss  from 
4 
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Hog  Cholera  Can  be  Avoided" ;  "Good  Home  Provides  Comfort,  Profit, 
and  Pleasure";  "Corn  is  King";  "Weeds  Mean  Waste";  "Fight  the 
Fly" ;  "Diversified  Farming  for  the  South" ;  "Make  More  from  Your 
Farm  Poultry";  "Live-Stock  on  Every  Farm";  "Studies  in  Alfalfa"; 
"Greater  Profit  from  the  Oat  Crop" ;  "The  Story  of  Bread" ;  "Making 
Money  from  Pigs" ;  "Cold  Pack  Canning  at  Home" ;  and  "Seed  Corn." 
The  International  Harvester  Company  is  a  great  organization,  and 
that  it  does  exactly  what  the  country  most  needs  is  manifest. 

M.  M. 

In  the  Health  Bulletin  for  October  is  an  editorial  contrasting  "Two 
Teachers"  that  should  make  every  teacher  pause. 

At  a  Country  Institute,  the  provisions  for  the  physical  examination 
of  all  school  children  in  North  Carolina  was  explained.  In  this  talk, 
the  teachers  were  asked  to  devote  about  thirty  minutes  to  each  child 
once  in  about  three  years,  in  the  effort  to  procure  and  record  some  vitally 
important  information  concerning  the  child. 

After  the  talk  a  conversation  was  overheard  between  two  teachers. 
One  was  not  willing  to  examine  the  children  concerning  their  health 
without  extra  pay.  The  other  was  very  glad  that  the  State  was  taking 
up  this  work.  The  fall  before  she  could  not  get  the  county  physician 
to  come  out  and  examine  her  school  children,  so  she  got  her  family  phy- 
sician to  come  out,  and  offered  to  pay  him  out  of  her  own  small  salary. 

Which  would  you  prefer  for  your  child?  is  the  pertinent  question 
asked.  M.  M. 


New  Fashioned  vs.  Old  Fashioned  Education.  In  the  world  war, 
which  has  tested  the  vitality  and  resources  of  the  nations,  one  thing  has 
been  proven :  Old-fashioned  educational  subjects  and  methods  will  not 
meet  the  needs  of  contemporary  life.  The  man  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed minister  of  education  in  England  says  that  his  nation  must 
abandon  the  plan  of  teaching  subjects  which  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  real  needs  of  daily  life.  "We  must  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
subjects  which  will  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  new  problems  which 
are  confronting  our  people.  The  battle  for  Latin  and  Greek  has  been 
fought  and  lost.  The  schools  of  the  future  will  be  modern  schools,  and 
England  will  be  a  stronger,  happier,  and  better  nation  when  its  children 
are  taught  modern  instead  of  worn-out  knowledge." — Mothers'  Maga- 
zine. 


To  Show  What  the  A.  L.  A.  Has  Done  and  is  Doing,  in  War  Libraries, 
a  publication  of  the  American  Library  Association,  is  an  article  that 
tells  the  story  and  educates  the  people  to  what  the  American  Library 
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Association  does,  in  order  to  get  ready  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds 
with  which  to  support  this  work. 

The  A.  L.  A.  builds,  equips,  and  operates  libraries  for  soldiers  and 
sailors — on  this  side  and  overseas.  It  has  already  built  and  equipped 
forty-four  libraries  of  30,000  volumes  at  large  camps,  300  smaller  camps 
and  posts,  148  naval  and  marine  stations,  350  libraries  and  branches 
overseas.  The  Library  War  Service  supplies  books  and  magazines  for 
the  Eed  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
War  Community  Service,  and  Salvation  Army.  It  places  libraries  on 
warships,  transports,  and  Government  cargo  ships. 

The  A.  L.  A.  makes  the  public's  gifts  of  books  available  for  our  fight- 
ing men.  More  than  3,000,000  volumes  have  been  collected  and  placed 
in  circulation.  The  funds  of  the  A.  L.  A.  buy  educational  and  technical 
books  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  men  for  "Books  that  help."  Thus  far, 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  volumes  have  been  purchased. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "How  is  this  helping  the  fighting  forces?"  The 
immediate  answer  would  be,  "It  is  a  means  through  which  the  men  in 
the  ranks  are  to  be  assisted  in  many  essential  matters  of  recreation  and 
morale."  The  A.  L.  A.  has  played  a  most  tremendous  part  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces. 

Lillian  Gardner,  '19. 
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The  teachers  meetings  of  Pitt  County  Association  of  Teachers  are 
always  of  very  great  interest  socially  to  the  Training  School.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  are  Training  School  girls,  and  they  have 
joyous  reunions.  Before  and  after  the  meetings  they  visit  the  School, 
peep  in  on  classes,  and  have  a  general  hand-shaking  time  in  the  halls. 
This  year  the  first  meeting  was  particularly  joyous  because  it  came  so 
soon  after  release  from  quarantine. 

A  number  of  the  girls  reported  experiences  with  influenza,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  lot,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  in  fine  health 
and  spirits. 


The  schools  have  been  so  greatly  delayed  and  interrupted  by  the  epi- 
demic of  influenza  that  there  are  few  reports  as  to  how  the  work  is  start- 
ing; about  all  the  news  is  the  position  the  girls  hold. 


The  members  of  the  class  of  1918  are  scattered  about  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  Seventeen  of  them  have  elected  to  stay  near  their  school 
home  and  are  teaching  in  Pitt  County.  When  Mr.  Underwood  called  the 
roll  at  the  first  teachers  meeting  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  was  calling 
the  class  roll. 

Those  in  Pitt  are  as  follows :  Bernie  Allen,  Falkland ;  Blanche  At- 
water,  Gladys  Nelson,  and  Rebecca  Pegues,  in  the  Bethel  School ;  Flora 
Barnes  (grades  2  and  3),  Estelle  Jones  (grade  6),  and  Irene  Wiggins 
(upper  first),  in  the  Farmville  School;  Sadie  Dew,  fourth  grade  and 
sewing,  Grifton;  Elizabeth  Evans,  second  grade,  Greenville  Graded 
School ;  Willie  Jackson,  Grimesland ;  Ethel  McGlohon,  Hanrahan ; 
Ethel  Smith,  Quinerly's;  Louise  Mewborn,  Stokes;  Bess  Tillitt,  Foun- 
tain ;  Lizzie  Smith,  Bruce. 

Five  are  teaching  in  Wayne :  Sallie  Best  and  Clellie  Ferrell  are  teach- 
ing in  the  Eureka  School;  Alexa  Alford  has  the  primary  work  in  the 
school  at  Smith's  Chapel,  near  Mt.  Olive;  Annie  Bridgman  has  the 
first  grade  and  Domestic  Science  in  the  school  at  Falling  Creek. 

Several  of  the  girls  feel  that  they  are  fortunate  because  classmates  are 
teaching  together  or  they  are  in  the  school  with  other  Training  School 
girls  who  have  had  experience. 

Willie  Wilson  and  Sadie  Thompson  are  teaching  together  at  Conetoe 
and  board  with  Willie's  aunt.  Willie  has  the  primary  grades  and  Sadie 
sixth  and  seventh. 

Huldah  Barnes  is  teaching  in  a  two-teacher  school — the  Juvenile 
School,  Edgecombe  County — with  her  sister,  Susie  Barnes. 
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Bettie  Allen  has  the  intermediate  grades  in  the  school  at  Woodington, 
Lenoir  County. 

Lula  Ballance  is  teaching  at  Weeksville. 

Fannie  Bishop  is  teaching  the  school  at  Crisp,  Edgecombe  County. 

Vera  Bunch  has  primary  work  in  a  two-teacher  school  in  Bertie 
County. 

Nannie  Clapp  has  three  grades  in  a  school  in  Nash  County  near 
Whitakers. 

Sophia  Cooper  has  the  primary  grades  at  Heatkville,  Halifax  County. 

Louise  Croom  is  teaching  grades  three  and  five  in  Wallace. 

India  Elliot  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  Northampton  County. 

Pattie  Farmer  has  the  intermediate  grades  at  Bailey. 

Viola  Williams  is  teaching  the  primary  grades  in  Swan  Quarter, 
Hyde  County. 

Gladys  Yates  is  teaching  the  seventh  grade  in  Tarboro.  Elizabeth 
Hutchins  has  the  first  grade  in  Tarboro. 

Lena  Griffin  is  teaching  the  second  grade  in  Selma. 

Lola  May  Gurley  has  the  seventh  grade  in  the  Clayton  Graded  School. 

Estelle  O'B.  Moore  and  Lucy  Buffaloe  are  teaching  together  at  St. 
Pauls.     Roberta  Floyd  has  the  second  grade  in  the  same  school. 

Ruth  Cooke  and  Mattie  Paul  are  together  at  Atkinson.  Ruth  has  the 
primary  work  and  Mattie  the  intermediate. 

Elizabeth  Hathaway  is  principal  of  the  school  in  Belvidere.  She  re- 
cently spent  a  week  in  Greenville  visiting  friends  and  spent  a  while  at 
the  Training  School. 

Jessie  Howard  has  the  second  grade  in  the  North  Durham  School. 

Lillian  Shoulars  has  the  third  grade  in  the  Fuller  School  in  Durham 
Graded  Schools. 

Agnes  Hunt  is  teaching  at  Epsom.  She  gives  interesting  reports  of 
her  work. 

Sophia  Jarman  has  the  second  grade  in  the  Mt.  Gilead  School. 

Lucy  Jenkins  is  teaching  in  Hookerton. 

Cora  Lancaster  is  teaching  in  the  Greensboro  schools. 

Olive  Lang  has  the  intermediate  grades  in  a  two-teacher  school  near 
Conway. 

Helen  Lyon  has  the  first  two  grades  in  Roxobel. 

Elsie  Morgan  decided  to  teach  near  home,  so  she  has  work  in  the 
school  in  Benson. 

Alice  Outland  is  teaching  in  LaGrange. 

Burwell  Patterson  is  the  primary  teacher  at  Hollister,  Halifax  County. 

Lelah  Parker  is  teaching  in  Wilson  County. 

Eula  Peterson  is  teaching  in  the  Cedar  Creek  School,  Cumberland 
County. 

Nellie  Ray  is  doing  fine  work  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Kinston 
Graded  School,  so  the  report  comes  from  Kinston. 
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Ellen  Renfrow  is  staying  at  home  on  account  of  her  mother's  health. 

May  Renfrow  is  teaching  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Wiley  School  in 
Raleigh. 

Camille  Robinson  is  teaching  in  Parmele.  She  occasionally  pays  the 
school  here  a  pop-call. 

Sarah  Williams  is  staying  at  home  with  her  mother.  All  of  her 
brothers  are  in  the  service  and  she  is  the  only  one  left  with  her  mother. 

Thelma  Bryan  is  teaching  near  Henderson,  Vance  County. 

Mattie  White  is  teaching  in  Lenoir  County. 

Mattie  Poindexter  is  teaching  in  Johnston  County. 

Ruth  Fenton  and  Ethel  Stanfield  are  both  teaching  at  Mebane,  Ala- 
mance County. 

Irene  Fleming  is  teaching  in  Watertown,  Tennessee,  with  her  cousin, 
Gladys  Fleming,  of  the  class  of  '14. 

Violet  Stilley  is  teaching  in  Trenton. 

Minnie  Exum  Sugg  is  teaching  in  New  Bern. 

Ida  Walters  is  teaching  grades  four,  five,  and  six  at  Enon,  Granville 
County. 

Thelma  White  is  teaching  at  Haywood  School,  Halifax  County. 

Sallie  J.  Williams  has  primary  work  in  Woodard  School,  Bertie 
County. 


Nannie  Clapp  reported  at  school  four  days  when  they  had  to  close 
because  of  influenza,  and  when  the  school  was  ready  to  open  she  herself 
was  down  with  it.  She  says  if  the  children  keep  her  busy  this  whole  year 
as  they  did  those  few  days  she  will  not  have  much  time  for  anything 
else.  She  is  teaching  three  grades  but  has  only  fifteen  children  enrolled 
in  her  room. 

Cora  Lancaster  writes  that  she  is  having  experiences  in  the  Greens- 
boro School.  She  must  look  exceedingly  young  among  many  experienced 
teachers,  for  she  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  her  fellow  teachers  for  a 
school  girl,  and  one  teacher  got  after  her  for  not  being  in  her  proper  place 
in  line  among  the  children. 


Lyda  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Training  School  faculty.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumna?  of  all  classes  are  proud  to  have  one  of  their  number 
in  the  faculty,  and  how  proud  her  class  must  be  to  have  one  of  their  mem- 
bers a  member  of  the  faculty.  Would  you  think  that  one  of  our  number 
would  so  soon  be  teaching  in  the  Model  School,  helping  to  train  others 
to  teach? 

Luella  Lancaster  is  doing  primary  work  at  Hobgood  this  year. 
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Ruth  Proctor  has  the  primary  work  in  the  Dixie  High  School  again 
this  winter. 

Lula  Fountain,  Maude  Anderson,  and  Alice  Herring  are  teaching  in 
the  Rocky  Mount  schools. 

Annie  Smaw  is  doing  high  school  work  at  Morehead  City. 

Jessie  Daniels  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  Keysville,  Va.  She  attended 
summer  school  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  had  work  under  Miss 
Barrett. 

Lela  Carr  Newman  is  teaching  the  fourth  grade  in  the  Watts  Street 
School  in  the  Durham  schools.     She  attended  Peabody  last  summer. 

Elizabeth  Southerland  is  in  Farmville  again  this  year. 

Janet  Matthews  is  teaching  first  grade  in  the  Greenville  Graded 
School. 

Nell  Dunn  is  teaching  third  grade  in  the  Washington  Graded  School. 

Betty  Spencer  is  teaching  second  grade  in  the  Washington  Graded 
School. 

Beulah  Boyd  is  teaching  at  Maul's  Point. 

Loix  Ellen  Dupree  is  doing  primary  work  in  Parmele. 

Ruth  Davis  is  teaching  first  grade  in  Carthage,  Tenn. 

Martha  Lancaster  has  the  first  grade  in  Belair,  Maryland.  Martha 
has  been  quite  sick  for  some  time  but  expects  to  return  to  her  work  after 
Christmas. 

Sallie  Jackson  is  spending  the  winter  with  her  parents  in  Greenville. 
She  turned  her  work  in  Grimesland  over  to  her  sister  Willie. 

Emma  Cobb  is  again  Rural  Supervisor  of  Edgecombe  County. 

Sue  Walston  Pitt  is  teaching  in  Edgecombe  County,  while  Mr.  Pitt 
is  in  the  Army. 

Mavis  Evans  is  teaching  at  Leggett's  this  winter. 

Louie  Dell  Pittman  is  teaching  her  fourth  year  at  Selma. 

Elizabeth  Mercer  has  a  position  in  the  bank  at  Tarboro. 

Virginia  Sledge  is  teaching  in  the  Tarboro  Graded  School. 

Bettie  Pearl  Fleming  is  teaching  in  the  Bethel  Graded  School. 

Leona  Tucker  and  Fannie  Lee  Spier  are  teaching  together  at  Chicod, 
Pitt  County.     They  are  boarding  in  Leona's  home. 
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Jennie  McGlohon  is  teaching  at  Renston.  She  says  she  has  the 
whole  hag  to  hold  now.  This  year  a  special  tax  was  voted  for  a  three- 
teacher  school,  and  the  three  teachers  were  elected.  One  resigned,  and 
when  school  opened  Jennie  was  the  only  teacher  that  reported,  so  she 
had  to  manage  the  whole  school  alone. 

Alavia  Cox  has  work  in  the  Bethel  School.  She  gives  interesting 
reports  of  her  work. 

Vermelle  Worthington  has  the  primary  grades  at  Pactolus. 

Georgia  Keene  is  teaching  the  first  grade  in  the  New  Bern  schools. 
She  attended  the  State  Normal  College  this  summer.  She  reports  that 
she  enjoyed  the  work,  especially  a  French  course.  She  visited  in  Green- 
ville during  the  last  week  of  the  summer  term  and  came  out  to  the  Train- 
ing School.  Before  the  schools  opened  she  had  a  few  pupils  she  coached. 
She  had  taught  only  one  week  before  the  school  had  to  close  down  be- 
cause of  influenza. 

She  says  she  has  forty  in  her  grade.  She  enjoys  working  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Mollie  Heath. 

Christine  Johnson,  '15,  has  one  of  the  first  grades  in  the  New  Bern 
schools. 

Nannie  Bowling  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Fountain,  where  she1  has 
been  teaching  for  three  years.  Gertrude  Boney  has  the  intermediate 
work  in  the  same  school. 

Nannie  Mac  Brown  is  teaching  at  Leggett's,  Edgecombe  County. 

Lillie  May  Whitehead  is  teaching  in  the  school  at  Bailey. 

Pattie  Dowell  and  Hattie  "Weeks  are  again  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  Winston-Salem. 

Gladys  Warren  is  teaching  in  the  school  at  Falkland. 

Louise  Smaw  is  beginning  her  third  year  in  the  Grifton  School.  They 
are  going  to  have  a  paper  in  their  school  this  year.  They  have  sixteen 
Victory  girls  and  six  Victory  boys.  During  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
the  teachers  in  this  school  stayed  on  and  helped  handle  the  situation. 
Helen  Guilford,  an  old  student  here,  is  teaching  there  also.  That  makes 
three  Training  School  girls  there. 

Viola  Gaskins  is  staying  at  her  home,  taking  a  year's  rest  because  of 
her  health. 

Ella  Bonner  is  teaching  at  Cannon's  Swamp.  She  attended  the  victory 
celebration  at  the  Training  School  on  Monday  night,  November  21. 

Fannie  Lee  Patrick  is  teaching  at  King's  Cross  Roads. 
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Jennie  Taylor  has  the  intermediate  grades  at  Oakdale,  Lenoir  County. 

Julia  Elliott  is  teaching  in  the  Quinerly  School  near  Grifton. 

Ophelia  O'Brian  has  resumed  her  work  at  Grainger's,  Lenoir  County. 

Mary  Cowell  and  Lizzie  Stewart  are  teaching  in  Louisburg  again 
this  year. 

Ruth  Lowder  has  the  primary  grades  in  the  Joyner  School  again  this 
year.    Mary  Newby  White  has  the  intermediate  grades. 

Nina  Gatling  accepted  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  in  Reidsville 
Graded  School,  but  during  the  time  that  the  school  was  closed  she  sent 
in  her  resignation. 

Helen  Gardner  has  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  in  the  Bynum 
School,  near  Earmville.  Miss  Lyon,  an  ex-student  of  this  School,  has 
the  primary  grades  in  that  school. 

The  report  comes  that  Sadie  Nichols  of  the  class  of  '14  has  been  very 
successful.  She  has  taught  in  the  same  place  two  years,  and  is  back 
again  this  year. 

Lola  Brinson  is  a  Government  clerk  in  Washington  City.  She  took 
a  course  at  a  business  college,  finishing  in  the  spring. 

Bloomer  Vaughan  is  making  quite  a  reputation  in  her  own  county 
(Nash).     She  writes  below  about  her  school: 


The  One-Teacher  School 

The  Aventon  School  was  once  a  two-teacher  school,  but  as  years  went 
by,  the  boys  and  girls  grew  into  men  and  women,  until  the  school  census 
decreased  so  much  that  the  people  said,  let's  only  have  a  one-teacher 
school. 

Last  year,  two  weeks  before  school  was  to  open,  Messrs.  Frank  Avent, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Nash  County,  and  T.  E.  Ricks, 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  came  down  to  see  if  I  would  go  at 
once  and  begin  school.  I  agreed,  and  went  the  following  Monday; 
school  opened  with  fifteen  pupils.  I  found  I  could  arrange  my  work 
in  four  grades :  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  schoolhouse  for  a  minute:  the  building  is  16  by 
20  feet,  painted  white,  having  six  large  windows,  cloak-room,  nice  stage, 
old  desks,  bookcase — containing  about  thirty  books — and  a  large  bell. 
With  the  schoolhouse  goes  one  acre  of  land,  about  half  of  which  is  used 
for  playground,  the  other  is  grown  up  in  weeds. 

The  house  and  grounds  were  thoroughly  cleaned  in  a  few  days,  and 
our  school  work  began.  The  pupils  soon  settled  down  for  good,  hard 
work.  Noav  these  children  can  learn,  for  they  average  the  brightest  I 
ever  saw. 
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In  November  we  gave  a  play,  "The  School  of  Today."  Before  the 
play  opened  Prof.  S.  E.  Inscoe  of  Red  Oak  told  several  interesting 
"Uncle  Remus"  stories.  His  comment  on  the  play  when  he  returned  to 
Red  Oak  was,  "The  students  there  would  never  equal  the  Aventon  chaps." 
Admission  of  10  and  15  cents  was  charged. 

In  February  the  schoolhouse  was  turned  into  a  dining  hall,  being 
decorated  with  pine  needles  and  flags.  An  oyster  supper  was  served, 
$29  being  realized  in  this  way.  Our  great  event  was  yet  to  come,  a  play, 
"Mrs.  Tubbs  of  Shantytown,"  was  ordered.  Grown  boys  and  girls  volun- 
teered to  be  in  it,  and  help  make  the  stage  larger.  Mrs.  Frank  Avent 
said  she  would  help  me  in  getting  it  up.  After  two  months  of  hard  work 
it  was  ready  to  present  to  the  public.  Programs  had  been  printed  and 
an  announcement  made  in  the  Evening  Telegram.  The  play  was  sched- 
uled to  be  given  in  the  following  places :  Aventon,  Red  Oak,  Farm-Life 
High  School,  Holister,  Philadelphia  School  and  Glenview,  but  owing 
to  the  rain  it  was  called  off  at  Red  Oak  and  Farm-Life  High  School. 
The  money  was  divided  with  the  Red  Cross  auxiliary.  The  school  used 
some  of  its  money  to  stain  the  floor,  varnish  doors,  and  buy  shades  for 
the  windows.  Forty  dollars  was  spent  for  new  books  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  for  maps. 

School  closed  the  fourth  of  May,  leaving  each  child  promoted,  the 
one-half  acre  of  land  prepared  for  corn,  and  all  the  children  buying 
Thrift  Stamps. 

At  that  time  I  was  undecided  about  teaching  another  year,  but  brought 
the  contract  for  1918-19  home  with  me  to  sign,  if  I  decided  to  teach, 
my  salary  being  raised  from  $50  to  $75  a  term  of  eight  months.  In 
July  I  accepted,  so  school  opened  the  second  of  September.  All  the 
children  were  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  especially  the  four 
seventh  graders  and  two  third  graders.  One  boy  in  the  seventh  grade 
was  only  eleven  years  old,  while  the  two  in  the  third  are  seven,  having 
made  two  grades  last  year.  They  think  "Keeping  Store"  just  grand. 
This  is  my  advice  to  teach  the  tables  (E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  Method.)  The 
seventh  grade  has  ordered  bulletins  on  corn,  and  are  studying  it  for  a 
better  crop  next  year. 

I  am  enjoying  my  work  fine,  and  have  great  plans  for  the  year. 

Bloomer  Vaughan. 


Emma  Brown  writes  from  Richlands,  where  she  is  teaching  again 
this  year : 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  one  dollar  ($1.00),  for  which 
please  send  The  Training  School  Quarterly  one  year. 

"I  began  teaching  the  fourth  grade  here  again  the  first  of  September. 
We  taught  nearly  three  weeks,  and  had  to  suspend  school  over  five  weeks 
on  account  of  the  influenza.  I  have  not  had  it  yet.  We  have  just  begun 
work  again  this  week. 
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"All  we  teachers  stayed  here  and  picked  cotton  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
did  all  kinds  of  Red  Cross  work,  besides  nursing  the  influenza.  I  did 
not  nurse  any  as  it  was  thought  best  for  me  not  to,  but  I  beat  everything 
in  Richlands  picking  cotton.  Everybody  thought  I  was  too  tall  to  pick 
cotton,  but  I  showed  them  better.    I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

"This  week  we  have  begun  work  on  a  faculty  play,  organized  a  Junior 
Red  Cross  for  the  grammar  grades,  and  are  getting  our  societies  in 
shape. 

"I  am  taking  music  this  year,  and  trying  to  learn  how  to  write  poetry 
during  my  spare  moments." 


Sallie  Jenkins  Tyler 

Sallie  Jenkins  Tyler,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1918,  died  in  the  month 
of  October,  just  four  months  after  she  was  graduated.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  members  of  a  class  have  had  to  face  the  loss  of  a  classmate  so 
soon  after  they  had  been  in  close  daily  comradeship.  Every  one  of  her 
classmates  and  her  schoolmates  sorrow  with  the  mother  and  father  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  truly  gave  her  life  for  others.  She  had  in- 
fluenza and  had  partially  recovered,  but  she  overtaxed  her  strength 
trying  to  wait  on  others  who  were  sick,  was  taken  with  pneumonia,  and 
died.     She  was  buried  in  her  graduation  dress. 

She  had  begun  her  teaching  in  the  school  at  her  home  (Roxobel),  and 
was  very  greatly  interested  in  her  work,  and  frequently  spoke  of  her 
eagerness  to  get  back  into  the  schoolroom  to  carry  out  the  plans  her  mind 
was  teeming  with. 

She  was  a  happy-natured,  big-hearted  girl,  ready  to  enter  into  any- 
thing that  was  good  and  wholesome.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  fine  common  sense.  She  was  just  ready  to  take  her  place  in  her  home 
community  to  help  do  her  part  in  showing  others  the  way  to  education 
and  a  broader  life. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President  President  Wright,  according  to  custom,  conducted  the 

Wright  8  £rst  Sunday  evening  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service  of  the  new 

school  year.  His  theme  was  "Power,"  the  conflict  be- 
tween truth,  the  spiritual  power  working  for  the  right,  and  untruth,  the 
material  forces  representing  evil  power.  He  read  as  illustration  of  this 
theme  the  scriptural  lesson  that  gives  the  conflict  between  Christ  and 
Pilate,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Rome.  The  unseen, 
unknown  power  represented  in  this  struggle  has  become  the  world  power, 
gaining  force  as  ages  pass,  and  the  temporal  power  has  passed  away. 

Human  beings  working  with  this  unseen  spiritual  force  can  accom- 
plish wonders,  he  said.  It  works  not  only  in  the  individual  but  it  goes 
out  from  the  influence  of  individuals,  permeates  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  becomes  a  community  force,  and  then  reaches  out  further  still, 
becoming  a  national  force,  and  finally  a  world  force.  He  read  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Wilson  to  show  how  the  idea  imbedded  in  the  minds 
of  American  people  has  become  a  world  power. 

He  reviewed  briefly  the  events  of  the  war,  showing  how  the  conflict 
had  been  between  error,  the  forces  of  evil,  which  started  with  tremendous 
force  but  waned,  and  that  great,  irresistible  force  of  right,  that  spiritual 
force  which  has  been  slowly  but  surely  gaining,  and  which,  in  the  end, 
will  win. 

The  world  is  no  longer  a  place  in  which  the  individual  can  live  for  and 
to  himself.  Each  lives  in  the  midst  of  world  experiences  until  now  each 
is  older  in  experience  than  Methuselah  was  when  he  died,  and  a  child 
is  older  than  a  man  old  enough  to  vote  was  in  the  past.  Acts  are  far 
more  extensive  today  than  they  ever  were  before. 

He  impressed  upon  the  girls  that  they  were  going  to  work  with  the 
most  powerful  thing  in  the  world — young  human  life.  By  getting  them- 
selves into  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  the  world  they  will  get  far  more  out 
of  life,  and  will  be  able  to  give  more  to  life.  In  each  is  a  conflict  between 
the  "little  self"  and  the  "big  self,"  and  he  asked  each  one  to  watch  this 
carefully  and  at  the  end  of  each  day  they  would  find  that  when  the  big 
self  conquered  the  little  self  the  day  was  well  spent ;  we  cannot  afford 
any  other  kind  of  days.  While  the  boys  by  the  millions  are  laying  down 
their  lives  for  others,  there  is  no  place  for  little  thought  and  meanness. 
All  should  be  for  right  and  justice. 

The  time  is  past  for  hollow  professions  of  Christianity  for  pretense, 
but  the  time  was  never  greater  for  the  genuine  living  examples  of  fol- 
lowing the  Christ.  War  is  showing  us  life  in  a  different  way — it  is 
showing  us  ourselves. 

President  Wright  dared  to  prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
can  see  that  the  war  has  been  the  greatest  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
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world  except  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  the  boys  in  this  war  is 
the  spirit  that  is  in  America.  The  task  before  us  at  home  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  the  world  is  at  stake. 

There  is  no  place  where  influence  and  this  power  for  right  counts  for 
more  than  in  school-teaching.  If  one's  life  is  lost  in  the  life-work  of 
training  this  generation  of  children  this  is  living  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  and  that  life  shall  be  found  hereafter.  "He  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it."  There  is  not  a  better  army  in  the  world  to  enlist  in  than 
that  of  school-teaching. 

The  way  in  which  to  get  that  spiritual  power,  that  inner  something 
that  counts,  is  by  associating  with  Christian  people.  He  closed  with  a 
tribute  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Janitor's  Work         The  janitor's  work  of  the  Training  School  has  been 
Y  WCC   A  taken  over  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.    The  janitor  was  drafted 

and  there  was  trouble  filling  his  place,  so  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  in  order  to  be  of  service  and  to  help  in  winning  the  war  in  more 
ways  than  one,  took  over  his  work  for  this  year.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
the  work  is  divided  among  committees.  Each  cabinet  member  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  and  these  committees  work  according  to  a  regular 
schedule.  The  proceeds  of  this  work  are  going  to  the  United  War  Work 
drive. 


s       .  |p  After  dinner  each  Tuesday  evening  the  girls  gather 

Meetings  for  a  few  minutes  prayer  service  for  the  soldiers  and 

sailors  in  service.  Great  interest  is  being  taken  in 
these  meetings,  and  each  time  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  girls 
present.  The  girls  themselves  conduct  these  meetings,  and  most  all  the 
girls  take  part  in  sentence  prayers. 

Rev.  Walter  Patten  made  a  talk  at  one  of  these  meetings,  answering 
the  questions  that  arose  concerning  the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

Miss  Graham,  at  another,  told  most  interestingly  some  of  the  things 
that  her  brother,  Major  Graham,  of  the  30th  Division,  had  to  report 
of  his  experiences  in  the  wonderful  battles  he  was  in  from  September  29th 
to  October '21st. 


.  .  The  recognition  service  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held 

Service  on  Sunday  evening,  November  3.    The  beautiful  candle 

service  was  used,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  years.  All 
the  new  members  wore  white,  as  usual,  and  they  made  a  beautiful  picture 
as  they  walked  across  the  stage  and  lighted  their  small  candles,  which 
they  held,  from  the  large  lighted  candles  which  were  held  by  officers  of 
the  association.     The  beauty  was  added  to  by  the  large  number.     There 
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were  one  hundred  and  five  new  members  in  this  service,  which  is  the 
largest  number  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  this  School  has  had  in  a  single  recogni- 
tion service.  Misses  Meade  and  Bertolet  played  a  beautiful  duet  while 
the  girls  were  marching  by  and  lighting  their  candles.  After  this  service, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  gave  a  very  impressive  talk  which  was  especially 
appropriate. 

„,  A  pageant,  "World  Fellowship,"  or  "Dramatic  Serv- 

ice," was  presented  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, November  10. 

It  was  very  impressive.  The  flags  of  the  various  countries  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  costumes  of  those  from  heathen  lands  helped  make  the 
scenes  quite  effective.  The  chorus  came  in  singing  a  processional.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  hymns  were  woven  into  the  pageant. 

The  theme  of  the  pageant  was  this :  America,  with  her  handmaids  of 
service,  led  by  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  brings  all  the  world  to  freedom  and 
light. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

Spirit  of  Fellowship — Ruby  Giles. 
Western  Nations : 

Belgium — Mary  Hart. 
France — Julia  Taylor. 
England — Laura  Newton. 
Italy — Annie  Gray  Stokes. 
America — Annie  Wilkinson. 

Handmaidens  of  Service : 

Carrie  Evans,  Caroline  Fitzgerald,  Ina  McGlohon,  Marth  Ratcliffe, 
Emily  Reid   Morrison,  Lois  Hester,   Rosa   Vanhook,   Elizabeth 

Wagstaff. 

Attendants  of  Service : 

Liberty  Bond — Ivy  Modlin. 
Red  Cross — Zelota  Cobb. 
Munition  Worker — Mary  McLean. 

Nations  from  East  and  South : 
China — Irene  Hollowell. 
-Tapan — Glenmore  Koonce. 
India— Ruth  Whitfield. 
South  America — Marian  Morrison. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  have  been  conducted  by  members  of  the 
faculty  most  of  the  time  during  the  fall.  These  meetings  have  been  very 
interesting. 

The  leaders  have  been  Mr.  Wilson,  Miss  Meade  and  Miss  Ray,  and 
Mrs.  Beckwith.    Mr.  S.  J.  Everett  led  the  services  one  evening. 

The  Thanksgiving  service  was  conducted  by  Miss  Scobey. 
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„         _.  The   Y.  W.  C.   A.  entertained  the  new  girls   at   a 

Reception  ° 

"Backward  Party"  the  first  Saturday  night  after  school 
opened.  Everything  was  backwards.  The  girls  wore  their  dresses  back- 
wards. 

The  girls  met  informally,  each  wearing  her  card.  For  amusement 
there  were  stunts  and  games.  Hiding  the  ring  on  the  rope  under  hands 
from  one  girl  inside  the  rope  who  tried  to  find  it  afforded  the  girls  much 
pleasure.  A  grand  march,  with  the  couples  facing  and  going  in  opposite 
directions,  and  stopping  suddenly  to  talk,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
girls  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  refreshments  consisted  of 
gum  candy  and  pop-corn. 


Literary  Societies 

On  the  second  Saturday  night  in  October,  the  usual  time  for  the 
annual  initiation  in  the  societies,  no  thought  of  the  initiation  entered 
the  minds  of  the  girls  for  at  that  time  the  Spanish  influenza  was  at  its 
worst  at  the  Training  School. 

The  initiation  did  not  take  place  until  two  weeks  later,  October  26, 
1918.  Because  it  was  so  near  Hallowe'en,  both  societies  gave  a  Hal- 
lowe'en effect  to  the  initiation. 

The  Sunday  dinner  ice  cream  was  given  to  the  societies  to  serve  on 
Saturday  night  instead  of  on  Sunday,  therefore  the  refreshments  were 
of  no  extra  expense  to  anybody,  yet  the  girls  thought  it  a  party  because 
refreshments  were  served. 


p  .        ...  After  the  initiation  of  the  Poe  Society,  every  one 

Poe  was  invited  into  the  front   and  east  corridors  of  the 

Administration  building,  which  were  decorated  very 
attractively  in  red  and  white,  the  society  colors.  Cream  and  red  cherries 
were  served.  There  the  girls  were  very  delightfully  entertained  by  a 
program. 

Mary  McLean  told  the  story  of  Poe's  "Black  Cat,"  Lois  Daniel 
played  "Romance  in  B  Flat  Minor,"  by  Henselt,  and  Mr.  Austin  sang 
two  songs — "Three  for  Jack"  and  "A  Banjo  Song."  Lois  Hester,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  gave  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  new  girls  and  told 
what  the  Society  stands  for  and  some  of  the  work  the  Society  has  done 
and  intends  to  do. 

A  black  cat  tied,  with  Poe  colors,  to  a  shrub  on  the  campus  received 
attention  from  Poes  all  day  long  before  the  initiation. 

The  officers  of  the  Poe  Society  for  the  year  1918-19  are :  President, 
Lois  Hester ;  Vice-President,  Elsie  Hines ;  Secretary,  Marguerite  Hens- 
ley;  Treasurer,  Carrie  Vanhook;  Critic,  Rosa  Vanhook;  Doorkeeper, 
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Christine  Evans.  This  year  it  fell  to  the  Poes'  lot  to  select  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  The  Training  School  Quarterly  and  Mattie  McArthur 
was  elected.     Martha  Mercer  is  assistant  editor. 

The  Poe  Society  made  the  $25  pledged  to  the  United  War  Work  by 
picking  cotton. 


The  "Victory  Celebration"  marks  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
the  Poe  Society  has  ever  made  to  the  School  or  to  the  community.  A 
magnificent  American  flag,  the  duplicate  of  the  parade  flag  of  the  Army, 
was  presented  to  the  School.  This  is  to  be  used  only  on  state  occasions. 
It  seemed  peculiarly  fitting  to  make  the  occasion  a  real  victory  celebra- 
tion, therefore  a  great  war  speaker,  Dr.  Birckhead  of  Baltimore,  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  address. 

A  full  report  of  this  appears  among  the  School  Notes,  and  a  full  report 
of  Dr.  Birckhead's  speech  elsewhere. 

The  Poes  feel  that  they  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  beautiful 
gift  and  of  the  great  success  of  the  occasion. 


The  girls  were  up  unusually  early  on  the  morning 
Society  °^  October  26.    We  suppose  it  must  have  been  that  they 

couldn't  sleep  on  account  of  the  continuous  "Baa-Baa" 
of  a  goat  which  they  found  tied  between  the  Lanier  Society  flower  beds 
with  the  green  and  gold  waving  gently  from  his  horns  in  the  early  morn- 
ing breeze. 

The  new  girls  began  to  feel  uneasy,  for  well  they  knew  that  Saturday 
night  was  to  be  initiation  night.  Any  time  that  day  when  you  chanced 
upon  a  bunch  of  them  together  you  could  hear  whispers  pertaining  to 
"riding  the  goat"  which  now  seemed  to  them  a  reality.  During  the  day 
the  excitement  increased,  and  by  night  many  and  varied  were  the  tales 
in  their  minds. 

But  at  8  :30  p.  m.  every  new  girl  who  was  to  become  a  Lanier  was 
excitedly  awaiting  orders  in  Boom  No.  3.  The  basement  and  recreation 
hall  were  used  for  the  initiation. 

By  9  :30  all  had  been  initiated  and  had  assembled  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Hall. 

Miss  Ruby  Giles,  President  of  the  Society,  made  a  short  talk  to  the 
new  members,  and  cordially  welcomed  them  into  the  Society,  telling 
them  its  purpose.     After  this  the  following  program  was  rendered : 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  Lanier's  Life — Ruth  Hooks. 

Quartet,  "Santa  Lucia" — Lyda  Tyson,  Ruth  Whitfield,  Blanche  Kil- 
patrick,  and  Marion  Morrison. 

Reading,  "The  Song  of  the  Chatahooche" — Thelma  Munford. 

Vocal  Solo,  "A  Little  Pink  Rose"— Ruth  Whitfield. 
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Tableaux — The  girl  of  twenty  years  ago,  The  girl  of  today,  The  girl 
of  twenty  years  hence — Given  by  Annie  Wilkinson,  Lyda  Tyson,  Irene 
Hollowell,  respectively. 

Society  Song. 

The  members  then  went  over  into  the  recreation  hall  where,  after 
dancing  a  short  time,  they  were  served  delicious  pineapple  sherbet  from 
Sunday's  dinner.  The  only  regret  was  that  the  delightful  evening  was 
not  longer. 

The  officers  of  the  Sidney  Lanier  Literary  Society  for  this  year  are 
as  follows  :  President,  Ruby  Giles ;  Vice-President,  Mildred  Thompson ; 
Secretary,  Mildred  Maupin ;  Treasurer,  Lucy  Moore,  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Inez  Frazier;  Critic,  Edith  Bertotti. 

The  Lanier  Society  gave  $25  to  the  United  War  Work  Fund. 

The  fall  event  for  this  Society  was  the  song  recital  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Poteat.  The  Society  realized  that  the  people  of  the  School  and  their 
friends  from  in  and  around  Greenville  would  appreciate  an  evening  of 
music.  When  Dr.  Poteat  visited  the  School  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
War  Work  drive,  his  singing  so  delighted  the  girls  that  they  at  once 
began  to  make  overtures  to  get  him  to  return.  Their  success  is  reported 
in  detail  in  the  department  of  School  Notes. 


Classes 

The  classes  have  all  been  very  active  during  the  fall.  The  call  for 
cotton  pickers  from  the  farmers  around  Greenville  gave  them  all  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  The  money  they  could  make  so  they  could  do  extra  things 
made  them  eager  to  do  the  work.  Every  single  class  has  been  picking 
cotton.  All  subscribed  to  the  United  War  Work  Fund,  and  made  most 
of  their  money  in  this  way. 

The  money  made  by  the  different  classes  by  picking  cotton  was  as 
follows : 

A  Class  $  35.00 

B  Class   25.00 

The  contributions  to  this  fund,  by  classes,  were  as  follows : 

"A,"  First-Year  Academic $  42.50 

"B,"  Second-Year  Academic 25.00 

"C/'  (Junior),  First- Year  Professional 15.00 

"D"  (Seniors),  Second-Year  Professional 20.00 

The  girls  have  had  a  wonderful  time  on  these  cotton-picking  picnics, 
but  they  have  worked  hard. 

The  Senior  Class  bought  a  $100  Liberty  Bond  of  the  fourth  issue. 
The  Junior  Class  bought  two  $50  bonds.    Some  of  the  money  the  Juniors 
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have  made  by  cleaning  off  the  tennis  courts.  This  work  and  the  cotton- 
picking  enabled  them  to  buy  their  bonds  and  contribute  to  the  United 
War  Work  Fund  without  taxing  the  girls  individually. 

The  classes  have  organized  and  have  elected  officers  as  follows : 

"D"  Senior  Class  Officers 

Marian  Morrison    President 

Annie  Gray  Stokes Vice-President 

Beba  Everett  Secretary 

Vivian  Sawyer   Treasurer 

Ida  Etheridge    Critic 

Mr.  H.  E.  Austin Adviser 


"C,"  Junior  Class  Officers 

Marguerite  Hensley   President 

Fannie  Jackson   Vice-President 

Edith  Matthews    Secretary 

Irma  Fuqua    Treasurer 

Orene  Hollowell    Critic 

Miss  Maupin Adviser 


"B"   (Second- Year  Academic 

Julia  Taylor    President 

Carrie  Vanhook  Vice-President 

Camilla   Pittard    Secretary 

Genevieve  Lancaster   Treasurer 

Katie  Harris   Critic 

Miss  Graham    Adviser 


The  Seniors  The  Senior  Class  followed  the  precedent  of  preceding 

Give  Hal-  classes  and  took  charge  of  the  Hallowe'en  celebration. 

lowe  en  Party  ° 

This  party  was  on  Saturday  night,  November  2,  1918. 

The  classes  were  requested  to  meet  in  front  of  the  Administration 
building,  and  there  they  were  welcomed  by  ghosts,  witches,  and  black 
cats.  The  ghosts  pointed  out  a  card  to  them  on  which  was  written :  "Go 
to  the  Post-office  and  follow  the  Pope."  At  the  postoffice  they  were  also 
welcomed  by  ghosts,  who  showed  them  the  rope.  After  being  led  up- 
stairs and  down,  they  at  last  landed  in  the  Auditorium,  where  a  very 
interesting  program  was  rendered.  Bonnie  Howard  recited  "Mrs.  Bas- 
tus  at  the  Telephone,"  and  "Mrs.  Pastus  at  the  Wedding."  Elizabeth 
Wagstaff  gave  a  clog  dance,  and  Mr.  Austin  sang  "The  Old  Black  Mare" 
and  "Three  for  Jack."     The  lights  were  then  turned  off  and  the  Audi- 
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torium  was  lit  up  by  only  a  light  shining  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
eyes  of  a  pumpkin,  which  was  on  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  ghosts, 
witches,  and  black  cats  took  their  places  around  the  pumpkin,  and  Alia 
Mae  Jordan,  dressed  as  a  ghost,  told  in  a  very  effective  manner  the  story 
of  "The  Boy  Who  Could  Not  Shudder." 

After  this  every  one  was  invited  out  on  the  corridors  where  there  were 
fortune-telling  booths  and  side-shows.  These  side-shows — "The  Bridal 
Scene,"  "A  Drive  Through  the  Wood,"  "For  Men  Only,"  "A  Two- 
headed  Woman,"  "Anything  You  Want  to  See,"  "The  Ruins  of  An  Old 
Mill,"  and  "The  Four  Seasons" — afforded  the  girls  much  pleasure,  for 
they  kept  wondering  what  the  next  thing  was  to  be. 

The  last  thing  was  the  good-night  kiss.  This  was  a  slip  of  paper  with 
a  message  on  it,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  paper  so  as  to  resemble  a  candy 
kiss. 


Athletic  League 

The  League  has  suspended  operations  for  the  Fall  Term.  Cotton- 
picking,  campus-cleaning,  and  tennis-court  scraping  have  left  no  room 
for  athletics.  Helping  with  labor  problems  and  making  money  to  help 
in  war  activities  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  athletics  of  all  forms. 

This  does  not  mean  the  League  is  permanently  out  of  business  but  only 
temporarily  inactive  because  everybody  went  to  war.  When  all  other 
business  becomes  normal  the  League  will  return  to  its  normal  state. 


School  News 

v.  The  "Victory  Celebration,"  under  the  direction  of  the 

Celebration  Poe  Literary  Society,  on  the  evening  of  November  21, 

was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  School 
and  the  people  of  the  community  who  were  present. 

A  very  handsome  American  flag,  a  duplicate  of  the  Army  parade  flag, 
the  silk  flag  that  is  used  only  on  state  occasions,  was  presented  to  the 
School  by  the  Poe  Society.  The  ceremony  of  presentation  was  very 
appropriate,  simple,  and  impressive.  Miss  Lois  Hester,  President  of 
the  Society,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
flag,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  standard-bearer,  Rosa  Vanhook, 
assisted  by  Mary  Hart.  Then  the  President  of  the  Society  presented 
the  flag  to  President  Wright. 

In  accepting  the  flag,  President  Wright  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  gift  and  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  school  loyalty  that 
prompted  the  gift.  President  Wright,  in  accepting  the  gift,  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  he  felt  because  he  knew  it  came  from  loyal  hearts. 
"The  Society  has  done  us  a  great  service  and  we  thank  them."  He 
thanked  the  Society  for  doing  the  School  such  service  in  presenting  the 
magnificent  flag,  the  emblem  of  freedom  wherever  it  waves ;  "May  it 
ever  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  The 
stars,  he  said,  represented  the  individual  freedom  of  states  in  the  most 
glorious  government  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Dr.  Birckhead,  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  a  distin- 
guished writer  and  orator,  who  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  war  work, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  He  was  sent  abroad  as  a  representative 
to  investigate  certain  important  matters.  He  was  in  conference  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  generals,  among  them  Pershing.  He 
was  entertained  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  King.  His  investigations 
took  him  to  the  front  line  trenches,  into  the  towns  that  were  under  con- 
stant shell-fire,  into  the  neutral  countries,  and  into  the  hospitals  for  the 
repatriates  and  refugees. 

Few  have  had  as  varied  experiences  as  he  had.  He  was  on  a  ship  that 
was  chased  by  a  U-boat,  and  they  were  saved  only  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
seaplanes.  He  was  in  London  during  six  air  raids.  He  was  in  Dunkirk 
when  it  was  under  fire.  He  went  to  Switzerland  to  confer  concerning 
the  treatment  of  our  prisoners.  While  in  England  he  spoke  in  many 
of  the  leading  cities. 

Dr.  Birckhead  had  a  big  message  which  he  delivered  in  such  a  marvel- 
ous manner  that  the  message  burnt  itself  into  the  brains  of  his  listeners. 
The  address  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly. 

A  large  audience  from  the  town  showed  that  the  people  appreciated 
the  courtesy  of  the  Poe  Society  in  extending  to  them  an  invitation  to 
come  and  hear  Dr.  Birckhead. 


Cotton  Chart  Made  by  Fourth  Grade 
Groups  of  Students  Picking  Cotton 
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Mr.  F.  C.  Harding,  State  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  School,  introduced  the  speaker.  In  introducing  him  he 
referred  to  Dr.  Birckhead  as  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens. He  mentioned  some  of  the  facts  that  entitled  the  speaker  to  fame, 
and  touched  on  some  of  his  experiences.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  entertained  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he  said,  "England's  King 
was  keeping  good  company  when  he  was  receiving  Dr.  Birckhead." 
Before  the  evening  was  half  over  the  audience  agreed  with  Mr.  Harding. 

After  the  address,  Dr.  Birckhead  met  the  faculty  and  officers  to  have 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  them  about  some  of  the  big  problems  that 
confront  the  world,  and  particularly  those  problems  which  are  in  charge 
of  young  people,  now  guiding  and  directing  them.  It  was  an  informal 
talk,  with  questions. 

The  social  half-hour  before  the  address,  when  the  members  of  the  Poe 
Society  and  the  members  of  the  faculty  met  Dr.  Birckhead,  was  en- 
joyable. 


United  Twelve     hundred     thirty-eight     dollars     and     sixty 

War  Work  cents  is  the  amount  the  Training  School  raised  for  the 

Campaign  ° 

United  War  Work  Campaign.     The  pledge  was  $700. 

Every  officer,  teacher,  student,  and  every  organization  did  its  part. 
The  School  is  100  per  cent  throughout  in  its  giving.  This  work  had 
been  carefully  planned  and  organized  long  before  the  actual  drive  began. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  took  the  lead.  It  organized  the  committees,  teams,  and 
handled  the  distribution  of  the  literature. 

Miss  Maria  Graham  was  chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  in  charge 
of  the  drive,  Miss  Comfort  was  treasurer,  and  the  other  two  members 
were  Misses  Maupin  and  Ray. 

Bonnie  Howard,  President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was  captain  of  the 
student  teams.  The  student  teams  were  as  follows :  Team  jSTo.  1,  Zelota 
Cobb  and  Inez  Frazier;  JSTo.  2,  Ruby  Giles  and  Marian  Morrison;  No. 
3,  Lois  Hester  and  Alice  Wilkinson;  No.  4,  Mary  Hart  and  Laura 
Newton;  No.  5,  Caroline  Fitzgerald  and  Mildred  Maupin;  No.  6,  Iola 
Finch  and  Annie  Gray  Stokes ;  No.  7,  Mary  McLean  and  Ivy  Modlin. 

The  preliminary  campaign  was  an  educational  campaign  within  itself. 
Attractive  posters  were  tacked  on  the  walls  of  the  corridors,  and  pam- 
phlets, folders,  and  leaflets  were  scattered  around.  Special  features 
were  kept  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  girls  were  thus  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  the  drive,  and  were  well  informed  about  the 
work  of  the  seven  organizations.  A  series  of  talks  was  given  to  the 
School  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  and  enabled  them  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  this  great  welfare  work.  Mr.  Underwood  intro- 
duced the  campaign  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service  the  last  Sunday  evening 
in  October. 
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Rev.  Walter  Patten  gave  an  interesting  talk  at  one  of  the  Tuesday 
evening  prayer  services,  explaining  some  of  the  points  in  the  drive  that 
the  students  were  apt  to  ask  questions  about. 

Mr.  Theodore  Patrick,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  stationed  at  Camp 
Greene,  who  worked  under  the  state  headquarters  in  the  interest  of  the 
drive,  gave  a  talk  at  one  of  the  assembly  periods.  He  showed  that 
the  needs  for  the  fund  were  greater  after  peace  was  declared  than  before, 
because  there  was  more  idle  time  and  the  boys  would  be  working  without 
the  stimulation  of  war  excitement.  He  paid  great  tribute  to  the  soldiers 
of  North  Carolina  who  helped  to  break  through  the  Hindenburg  line, 
September  29,  1918. 

Dr.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  brought  the  campaign  to  a  bril- 
liant climax  on  Monday  evening,  November  11,  when  he  started  the 
actual  drive  for  which  we  had  been  preparing  so  long.  A  full  report  of 
Dr.  Poteat's  speech  is  given  below. 

Dr.  Poteat  is  not  only  an  orator  but  a  noted  singer.  During  the  even- 
ing he  sang  two  selections,  "Marseillaise"  (which  was  rendered  in 
French)  and  "When  the  Boys  Come  Home." 

The  glorious  news  of  peace  filled  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  girls, 
so  the  evening  was  a  kind  of  jubilee  evening.  The  girls  sang  a  number 
of  patriotic  songs. 

Following  the  evening  programs,  the  girls  went  to  their  rooms,  and 
every  one  was  visited  by  one  of  the  soliciting  teams.  They  had  little 
trouble  for  all  of  the  work  had  been  done  beforehand. 

Dr.  Poteat  told  the  girls  later  that  he  saw  in  their  faces  that  night 
they  were  determined  to  leave  the  $700  mark  far  behind. 

The  pledges  from  the  officers,  teachers,  students,  and  organizations 
were  as  follows : 

Y.  W.  C.  A $  255.00 

"A"  Class   42.50 

"B"  Class   25.00 

"C"  Class   15.00 

"D"  Class   20.00 

Lanier  Society 25.00 

Poe  Society    25.00 

Students    334.10 

Teachers  and  officers 496.00 

One  ex-student   1.00 

Total    $1,238.60 

All  of  the  organizations  made  their  money  by  picking  cotton  except 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Lanier  Society. 
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_     _  ,  When  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  opened  the  actual  drive  he 

Dr.  Poteat  s  r 

Address  gave   a  fine,  thrilling  talk  on  the  work  of  the  seven 

agencies,  urging  the  importance  of  doing  more  than 
ever  in  the  light  of  the  change  that  had  come.  He  was  filled  with  joy 
and  delight  over  the  peace  news,  and  he  was  beaming  with  good  humor 
and  life,  which  his  audience  caught.  The  meeting  was  more  like  a  love- 
feast  rather  than  a  speaking. 

He  rapidly  sketched  the  progress  of  the  Allies  as  they  expelled  the 
invaders  from  French  soil,  following  especially  the  American  soldiers. 
He  paid  tribute  to  Foch,  "the  greatest  soldier  of  all  history" ;  to  Petain, 
to  Haig,  and  to  "Old  Black  Jack,"  who  kept  pegging  away  until  he 
reached  Sedan,  when  the  grievous  sorrow  that  had  afflicted  France  since 
1870  was  wiped  off.  He  pictured  the  boys  as  they  dropped  arms,  and 
wondered  how  the  poor  French  and  Belgians  who  had  not  been  out  of 
the  sound  of  guns  in  four  years  and  three  months  felt. 

The  speaker  turned  from  pictures  and  feelings  aroused  by  the  peace 
news  to  the  United  War  Work.  He  said  that  the  people  would  be  asking 
"What's  the  use?"  when  asked  to  contribute  to  the  United  War  Work 
Fund.  He  emphatically  declared  that  need  heretofore  had  never  been 
as  great,  for  now  the  soldier  had  to  be  guarded  against  his  leisure.  He 
sketched  in  the  great  work  of  the  welfare  organizations,  showing  how 
their  importance  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  contrasted  the  old 
methods  of  warfare  with  modern  methods.  "Imagine  old  Caesar  with 
a  religious  meeting  in  his  army"  or  "Napoleon's  soldiers  getting  choco- 
late on  the  firing  line." 

This  new  something  called  "morale"  he  discussed  briefly,  and  gave 
as  the  aim  of  the  commanders  today  to  send  a  soldier  home  a  better  man 
than  he  was  when  he  went  in. 

"The  Liberty  Loan  is  a  fine  investment,  but  this  is  the  best  investment 
ever  made,  because  it  is  an  investment  in  manhood." 

Dr.  Poteat  interpreted  the  unity  of  the  drive  as  a  good  chance  for  the 
people  to  get  a  lesson  in  tolerance,  and  he  made  the  idea  of  unity  between 
peoples  of  clashing  creeds  all  working  for  the  same  cause  a  most  won- 
derful thing. 

The  work  of  each  one  of  the  seven  organizations  then  received  atten- 
tion from  the  speaker,  and  he  told  charming,  convincing  stories  of  the 
work  of  each. 

All  of  us  know  the  work  of  the  different  agencies  as  they  have  been 
heralded  throughout  the  land  in  posters  and  pamphlets  as  well  as  in  the 
newspapers,  but  the  work  seemed  very  near  to  those  who  listened  to  Dr. 
Poteat  as  he  told  of  the  extension  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  women 
workers  in  munition  factories  and  other  places,  and  gave  amazing  facts 
about  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  challenged  the  greatest  wonder  and  admira- 
tion.   He  told  story  after  story  that  charmed  the  students. 
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At  the  close  he  begged  them  to  give  freely  that  the  boys  might  return 
strong  and  clean,  ready  to  help  rebuild  the  world. 

The  girls  sang  patriotic  songs  and  the  songs  sent  out  for  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign. 


„.  The  Model  School  has  been  completed,  and  this  year, 

Model  School  for  the  first  time,  the  seniors  are  having  the  privilege 
of  doing  practice  teaching  through  the  seventh  grade. 
The  building  is  modern  in  all  of  its  conveniences  and  is  very  attractive. 
In  the  building  are  nine  classrooms  and  the  office  of  the  principal. 

The  Model  School  was  closed  for  five  weeks  during  the  influenza  epi- 
demic. The  teaching  section  of  the  seniors  continued  to  meet  the  critic 
teachers  and  to  plan  their  work  for  the  time  when  school  opened.  As 
a  result  everything  Avas  in  readiness  when  school  opened  on  Monday, 
November  11. 

It  was  thought  when  the  Model  School  was  closed  that  the  Seniors 
would  lose  much  of  their  practice  teaching,  but,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  school  has  been  running  six  days  in  the  week  and  for  the  first  time 
each  senior  has  taught  alone  throughout  the  entire  term,  the  amount  of 
practice  teaching  will  be  even  greater  than  the  student  teachers  have  had 
heretofore. 


_  p.  .  .  Nearly  all  the  girls  in  school  have  been  picking  cotton 

the  Fashion  at  some  time  this  fall  somewhere  during  their  recre- 

ation time,  that  is,  afternoons  and  Mondays.  Before 
Thanksgiving  they  had  picked  10,000  pounds  and  have  made  about 
$175,  all  of  which  has  gone  to  some  war  work.  The  greater  part  of  this 
went  into  the  United  War  Work  Fund.  Some  of  it  went  into  Liberty 
Bonds.  Some  of  it  goes  to  the  Red  Cross.  After  all  pledges  had  been 
paid  there  was  still  cotton  left  to  be  picked  and  the  farmers  were  clamor- 
ing for  further  help,  so  they  began  picking  for  the  support  of  the  refugee 
baby. 


Supporting  a  The  Training   School  has   adopted   a   refugee  baby. 

on  Cotton  Our   statistician   discovered   that   we   could   support   a 

Money  baby  kept  in  its  home  in  France  or  Belgium  if  every 

girl  in  school  would  pick  cotton  for  one  hour.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  the  girls  to  know  that  the  one  hour's  work  would  keep  a  baby  fed  and 
clothed  a  day  and  a  half.  This  made  each  girl  feel  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
baby  for  that  day  and  a  half  depended  solely  on  her,  so  each  was  eager 
to  do  her  part.  Groups  of  from  20  to  60  shouldered  bags  and  marched 
to  the  cotton  patch  every  afternoon.  There  was  just  time  for  one  hour's 
work  in  the  afternoon. 
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This  newest  phase  of  war  work  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  we  have 
yet  had,  even  rivaling  the  sewing  for  the  Belgian  babies  in  the  spring. 


The  Training  School  has  the  habit  of  getting  in  the 
The  Epidemic  lead  in  most  things,  and  it  did  not  let  the  Spanish  in- 
fluenza pass  by  without  getting  its  share. 

There  were  148  cases  in  the  School — 144  students  and  4  teachers,  and 
even  Dr.  Nobles,  the  school  physician,  did  not  escape. 

In  addition  to  those,  the  one  lone  janitor  and  some  of  the  other 
servants  had  it.  Not  an  extra  nurse,  trained  or  untrained,  was  to  be 
had,  and  no  extra  servants  could  be  hired. 

New  cases  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  outgrew  the  infirmary,  even 
though  cots  were  placed  in  the  rooms  and  up  and  down  the  corridors. 
All  the  rooms  down-stairs  of  the  West  Dormitory  were  filled.  First 
one  wing  was  taken  then  the  front,  and  then  the  other  wing.  The  east 
wing  up-stairs  was  used  for  the  convalescent  patients. 

The  first  week  we  thought  we  were  learning  to  control  it.  It  let  up 
one  day  and  then  it  began  in  earnest.  Those  who  usually  look  after  the 
sick  needed  help.  The  teachers  volunteered  as  a  body  and  organized 
themselves  and  all,  together,  handled  the  situation  remarkably  well.  The 
girls  who  did  not  have  the  influenza  helped  but  were  not  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  sick  rooms.  They  tried  to  do  double  duty,  washing  dishes  and 
acting  as  aids. 

Owing  to  the  spirit  which  the  students,  teachers,  and  officers  mani- 
fested and  the  skillful  way  in  which  the  situation  was  handled  there 
was  not  a  case  of  pneumonia,  and  no  serious  complications  resulted. 
The  last  ones  were  in  before  the  first  were  let  out.  That  made  all  in  at 
one  time. 

One  room  of  the  West  Dormitory  was  turned  into  a  diet  kitchen  to 
supplement  the  regular  kitchen.  The  domestic  science  teacher  had  this 
in  charge. 

School  went  on  all  the  time  during  the  epidemic,  although  at  times 
the  classes  were  very  small. 

There  was  no  panic  and  little  distress.  The  girls,  on  hearing  of  the 
situation  at  other  places,  were  glad  they  were  at  the  Training  School 
because  it  was  handled  so  skillfully. 

The  parents  of  the  girls  showed  great  appreciation  of  the  care  given 
their  daughters  while  they  were  sick.  Some  expressed  their  appreciation 
by  letters,  saying  they  were  glad  their  daughters  were  in  school  because 
at  home  the  situation  was  terrible.  Every  one  was  sick  and  no  one  to 
wait  upon  them,  and  no  chance  to  hire  any  one. 

Miss  Betsy  Greene  of  Greenville  and  Miss  Pugh,  a  teacher  in  the 
Greenville  school,  volunteered  to  come  out  and  live  in  the  School  and 
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assist  with  nursing.  Both  rendered  splendid  service  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  The  students  and  faculty  appreciate  the  work  of  Misses 
Greene  and  Pugh  and  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  part  in  helping  to 
meet  the  situation  in  such  a  remarkable  way. 


Sunday  School         All  during  the  six  weeks  of  quarantine  the  students 
During  an(j   facuity   had    the    privilege   of   attending    Sunday 

School  here  in  school.  At  the  regular  hour  each  Sunday 
the  students  assembled  in  the  Chapel  and  had  the  regular  order  of  exer- 
cise. Then  the  different  denominations  met  in  different  classrooms, 
where  different  members  of  the  faculty  conducted  the  lesson.  Bonnie 
Howard,  President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  had  these  services  in  charge. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  this  work,  and  it  was  regretted  by  many 
of  the  students  when  they  found  that  the  quarantine  had  been  lifted  and 
they  would  return  to  Sunday  School  services  in  the  various  Sunday 
schools  in  town. 


There  was  wild  excitement  among  the  students  on 
Celebrations  Thursday,  November  7,  when  the  dispatch  that  Ger- 
many had  signed  the  armistice  terms  was  received  at 
the  Training  School.  At  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  three 
bells  were  rung  and  the  students  and  faculty  assembled  in  the  Chapel. 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  a  few  words  concerning  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  the  school  sang  several  patriotic  numbers. 

Even  though  the  alarm  was  a  false  one,  the  feeling  among  the  students 
was  as  genuine  as  it  was  on  early  Monday  morning,  when  all  the  town 
whistles  blew  to  remind  us  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  had  really 
been  signed.  It  was  hard  for  the  girls  to  believe  the  news  then,  for  it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

The  School  celebrated  the  real  peace  announcement  on  Monday  night, 
November  11,  when  Dr.  Poteat  opened  the  United  War  Work  drive  in 
the  School.  Prior  to  Dr.  Poteat's  address,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  offered  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  peace,  and  patriotic  songs  were  sung. 

When  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  read  on  Tuesday  morning  by 
Dr.  Poteat  we  began  to  realize  that  the  good  news  was  really  true.  Presi- 
dent Wright  asked  Dr.  Poteat  to  read  and  explain  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  to  the  students  in  the  assembly  period.  The  girls  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  manner  of  presentation.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  over  the 
terms. 


Two  members  of  the  faculty  were  to  have  appeared  on  the  program 
of  the  elementary  section  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly — Miss  Sallie  Joyner 
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Davis  and  Mr.  Austin.  Miss  Davis's  subject  is  "The  Teaching  of  His- 
tory in  the  Grades,"  bringing  out  especially  how  to  use  current  history. 
Mr.  Austin's  subject  is  "Geography  in  the  Grades."  These,  we  under- 
stand, will  appear  in  the  publication  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
annual  proceedings. 


Mr.   H.   G.   Swanson,   Superintendent  of   Greenville 
New  Members 
of  the  Faculty      Schools,  has  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 

Training  School. 

Miss  Carrie  Scobey,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  has  been  an  instructor  in  that  insti- 
tution, has  charge  of  Household  Economics. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  also  a  graduate  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
and  who  has  been  teaching  in  Winthrop  College,  has  English  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Meadows,  who  is  off  on  leave  of  absence. 

There  are  three  additional  teachers  in  the  Model  School  and  one  in 
place  of  one  teacher  who  resigned.  Miss  Louise  Coggin,  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Chattanooga,  has  the 
seventh  grade.  Mrs.  Vergie  Aumiller  of  Nashville  has  the  fifth 
grade.  Miss  Nellie  Wyman,  of  Bartlett,  Kentucky,  who  taught 
last  year  in  a  normal  school  in  Alabama,  has  the  fourth  grade.  All  of 
these  are  from  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Miss  Lida  Taylor,  of 
Goldsboro,  a  graduate  of  this  School  in  the  class  of  1916,  has  the  second 
grade.  She  has  been  very  successful  during  her  two  years  of  teaching. 
She  taught  in  the  Evans  Street  School  in  Greenville  last  year.  She 
attended  Peabody  College  last  summer. 

Miss  Annie  McCowen,  who  has  been  teaching  the  fourth  grade,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  sixth  grade. 

Miss  McFadyen  is  still  principal.  Miss  Whiteside  has  the  third  grade 
again  this  year. 

Miss  Hannah  Fahnestock,  after  a  leave  of  absence,  returned  this  fall 
to  take  up  her  work  as  teacher  of  piano.  Miss  Meade,  who  took  her 
place  last  year,  is  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Hill,  who  has  a  year's  leave 
of  absence. 


War  Work  of  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  officers  of  the  School 

Faculty  Mem-      haVe  continued  to  be  active  in  war  work.     They  have 
bers  J 

taken  leading  parts  in  the  various  drives. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  Pitt  County  chairman  in  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  and  Miss  Jenkins  was  chairman  of  publicity  for  the  county. 
The  county  raised  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  allotment. 

President  Wright  has  been  busy  during  the  fall  checking  up  the  work 
connected  with  the  War  Savings  Stamps.     He  is  chairman  of  this  work 
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for  Pitt  County.  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  have 
helped  with  this  work  during  the  fall.  Pitt  County  oversubscribed  its 
quota  by  over  a  fourth. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  was  chairman  of  woman's  work  in  Pitt  County  for  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  and  was  very  successful  with  this  work.  Miss 
Beaman  in  this  drive  won  a  pin  for  securing  a  certain  number  of 
subscribers. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  is  chairman  of  the  Home  Service  department  of  the 
Red  Cross  for  Pitt  County. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  is  county  chairman  of  the  woman's  work  in  food  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Meadows  is  still  connected  with  the  military  department  of 
the  Red  Cross  at  Camp  Sevier. 

In  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call  Miss  Jenkins  was  chairman 
of  publicity  for  Pitt  County,  Mr.  Austin  on  the  executive  committee, 
and  Mrs.  Beckwith  chairman  of  woman's  committee  for  Greenville. 


Miss  Jones,  who  has  been  President  Wright's  private  secretary  ever 
since  the  School  opened  but  who  now  has  leave  of  absence,  is  a  yeoman 
in  the  Navy,  and  is  stationed  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Portsmouth.  She 
had  a  short  vacation  recently  and  visited  the  School.  She  had  many 
interesting  experiences  to  tell. 


The  enrollment  in  the  School  this  fall  is  255.  This  is  a  smaller  enroll- 
ment than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  but  the  cause  is  not  far  to  find. 
There  is  dormitory  room  for  only  a  certain  number.  After  the  dormi- 
tories have  been  filled  heretofore  a  number  of  students  have  gone  out  in 
the  town  to  room.  Last  year  a  number  of  students  roomed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  School  and  took  their  meals  in  the  dining-room.  This  year,  for 
various  reasons,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  encourage  this,  therefore 
only  those  that  could  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  came.  As 
many  applicants  as  usual  were  refused  admission  because  of  the  lack 
of  room. 


Miss  Maupin,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  two  years, 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Peabody  College  this  summer.  Before 
she  came  to  the  Training  School  she  had  completed  all  the  work  but 
one  term. 
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News  of  The  School  is  always  deeply  interested  in  those  who 

bers  of  the  have  been  members  of  the  faculty  and  officers  of  this 

Faculty  School,  for  these  have  once  been  members  of  the  school 

family  and  helped  make  a  success  of  the  school. 

Miss  May  Barrett,  for  four  years  teacher  of  Primary  Methods,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  at  Valdosta,  Georgia.  Last  year  she  was 
supervisor  of  primary  work  in  Harford  County,  Maryland. 

Miss  Daisy  Bailey  Waitt,  who  taught  Latin  here  for  six  years,  is 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Miss  Birdie  McKinney,  who  taught  Latin  here  the  first  two  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  School,  is  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Wilson. 

Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  teacher  of  Household  Economics  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  still  has  charge  of  the  "Hoover  Kitchen"  in  Birm- 
ingham. 

Miss  Morris,  who  left  here  during  the  summer  expecting  to  go  to 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  changed  her  plans  and  is  teaching  in  the  practice 
school  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  Rankin,  who  had  charge  of  the  dining-room  for  two  years, 
was  married  in  June  to  Mr.  Blue,  of  Moore  County. 
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Song  Recital 


Hubert  Poteat,  Baritone 


Part  One 

Prologue,  from  "Pagliacci"  (in  Italian) Leoncavallo 

Cavatina,  from  "Faust"  (in  French) Gounod 

Songs  of  Nations : 

1.  Hungarian — "Shepherd,  See  Thy  Horse's  Foaming  Mane," 

K orb  ay 

2.  English— "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" . .  .  Traditional 

3.  Scotch — Border  Ballad    Cowen 

4.  Irish — Irish  Names   Hilton-Turvey 

Songs  by  American  composers : 

1.  Boat  Song Harriet  Ware 

2.  Invictus   Bruno  Huhn 

3.  Melisande  in  the  Wood Alma  Goetz 

4.  Requiem   Sidney  Homer 


Part  Two 
Negro  Spirituals,  arranged  by  H.  T.  Burleigh : 

1.  Rain. 

2.  I  Want  to  Be  Ready. 

3.  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot. 

4.  I  Don't  Feel  No-ways  Tired. 

Songs  from  Kipling : 

1.  Danny  Deever   Damrosch 

2.  Route   Marchin'    Stock 

3.  On  the  Road  to  Mandalay Speaks 
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Facilities  for  Training  Teachers 
Imperative 

Robert  Herrixg  Wright 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  ivar  our  State  will 
need  ivell-trained  teachers  as  it  has  never  needed  them  before.  To 
save  our  Nation  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  war,  universal  educa- 
tion ivill  be  the  greatest  help. 

The  hope  of  our  civilization,  the  stability  of  our  government, 
the  safety  of  our  homes,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation  in  its 
economic  and  industrial  activities  is  more  dependent  upon  public 
education  now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
must  have  an  enlightened  citizenship  in  field,  factory,  and  shop, 
as  well  as  in  offices  and  the  so-called  professions,  if  we  hope  to 
keep  apace  with  the  world  of  tomorrow.  This  can  come  only 
through  the  schools,  and  it  will  not  come  through  the  schools  if 
we  do  not  see  to  it  as  a  policy  that  every  school  is  provided  with 
competent  teachers.  The  inefficient  teacher  must  be  made  efficient, 
or  her  place  must  be  taken  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  efficient. 
Realizing  as  I  do  that  this  is  vital  to  all  of  our  interests,  civic,  reli- 
gious, industrial,  and  political,  I  urge  you  to  hasten  our  building 
program  that  we  may  give  back  to  the  State  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  ivell-trained  teachers.  The  teacher-training  facilities 
in  our  State  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  immediate  and  pressing 
demands.  The  State  should  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  the  schools 
and  colleges  we  now  have  are  given  every  possible  opportunity 
for  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  they  prepare  for  service. 
Our  State  is  not  prepared  to  meet  adequately  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  when  it  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  it  ivill  then  fall 
far  short  of  doing  what  should  be  done.  The  capacity  of  this 
school  should  be  doubled  within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  other 
schools  like  this  should  be  built  by  the  State.  I  knoiv  the  cost 
will  be  great,  but  a  failure  to  provide  the  means  for  training 
teachers  ivill  cost  the  State  more  than  to  train  them,  for  our  citi- 
zenship will  be  less  efficient.  The  best  investment  our  State  can 
make  today  is  to  put  money  into  education,  and  I  urge  you  to  use 
your  influence  in  this  direction.  It  is  for  the  good  of  every  inter- 
est of  our  people. 


James  Yadkin  Joyner,  Educational  Statesman 

By  S.  B.  Underwood,  Superintendent  Pitt  County  Schools 
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TS  FEBRUARY,  1902,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  came  from  the  office  of 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English,  in  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Greensboro  to  that  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  North  Carolina.  On  January  1,  1918,  he  resigned  that  office  and 
retired  to  private  life  at  the  height  of  his  influence  and  popularity. 
During  those  seventeen  years  he  touched  the  life  of  the  State  at  its  most 
vital  point  and  enriched  and  broadened  it  as  almost  no  man  who  has 
ever  lived  in  it  has  been  able  to  do. 

When  Governor  Aycock  called  James  Yadkin  Joyner  to  the  State 
superintendency,  the  department  was  housed  in  two  small  rooms  in  the 
old  Supreme  Court  building,  and  the  entire  force  consisted  of  the  Super- 
intendent, a  clerk,  one  stenographer,  and  a  janitor.  The  new  superin- 
tendent finds  eight  or  ten  rooms  for  his  labors,  and  a  force  of  seventeen 
clerks  and  educational  experts.  Through  the  personality  of  Dr.  Joyner 
and  the  intricate  and  far-reaching  work  of  his  assistants,  the  influence 
of  the  department  reaches  literally  into  every  corner  of  the  State. 

In  1902  the  State  school  system  was  practically  chaos.  There  were  no 
public  high  schools,  except  in  the  towns;  the  elementary  school  term  was 
little  more  than  three  months ;  teachers  were  poorly  prepared  and 
worked  for  meager  salaries,  with  little  professional  consciousness ;  there 
were  only  about  two  hundred  special-tax  districts  in  the  whole  State; 
the  value  of  rural  school  property  was  only  about  $1,000,000;  there 
were  almost  no  professional  county  superintendents ;  there  was  no  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  whatever. 

Dr.  Joyner  threw  hiniself  whole-heartedly  into  his  task,  and  worked 
an  educational  revolution  in  the  State.  His  genius  virtually  created  the 
public  high  schools,  and  we  find  257  of  them  today,  every  county  in 
the  State  having  at  least  one.  The  school  term  has  been  gradually 
lengthened,  and  as  a  fitting  climax  to  his  labors,  the  voters  last  Novem- 
ber, by  a  majority  of  over  100,000,  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  a  term  of  six  months  in  every  school  district  in  the  State. 
The  teaching  profession  in  the  State  has  steadily  developed  until  our 
progress  along  this  line  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  We  now 
have  a  board  of  six  professional  experts  working  constantly  at  the  task 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  service.  Salaries  have  in- 
creased, and  the  present  General  Assembly  is  at  this  writing  considering 
a  bill,  suggested  by  Dr.  Joyner  and  ably  championed  by  his  splendid 
successor,  which  will  increase  the  salaries  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  the  State  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  are  about  two  thousand  dis- 
tricts which  have  voted  local  school  taxes  to  supplement  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  county  sources.  The  value  of  the  rural  school 
property  has  been  increased  sevenfold.  Dr.  Joyner  has  written  upon 
the  statute  books  a  four  months  compulsory  attendance  law  which  will 
be  radically  strengthened  by  the  present  General  Assembly.  Largely 
through  his  efforts,  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  been  dig- 
nified, and  we  have  in  practically  every  county  in  the  State  a  whole-time 
man  with  more  or  less  professional  equipment  for  his  task. 
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Aside  from  all  this,  the  retiring  State  Superintendent  has  had  con- 
stantly in  his  vision  a  rural  school  ministering  to  the  needs  of  rural 
people.  He  has  liked  to  talk  about  "rural-minded"  teachers.  He  orig- 
inated the  farm-life  school  idea,  so  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned, 
and  the  State  now  has  twenty  such  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  rural  com- 
munities and  carrying  recreational  and  health  activities  into  the  country 
sections.  The  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched, until  it  bids  fair  to  minister  to  the  present  needs  of  those  it  would 
serve. 

Best  of  all,  the  schools  have  been  put  upon  the  mind  and  hearts  of 
the  citizenship,  and  North  Carolina  today  believes  in  the  education  of 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  The  day  of  struggle  is  past.  We  are 
entering  upon  a  time  when  the  education  of  her  future  citizens  will 
come  first  in  JSTorth  Carolina's  mind.  Put  James  Yadkin  Joyner  down 
as  the  man  largely  responsible  for  all  this. 

To  accomplish  these  splendid  results,  Dr.  Joyner  has  given  of  him- 
self lavishly.  He  has  always  taken  his  task  seriously,  and  he  has  gone 
about  his  work  with  a  high  spirit  of  devotion.  He  has  had  to  fight  long 
and  hard  for  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  He  has  been 
defeated,  but  has  always  come  back  to  fight  again,  and  finally  to  van. 
More  than  once  he  has  taken  a  recalcitrant  Legislature,  and,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality  and  the  driving  impact  of  his  love  for  the 
childhood  of  the  State,  almost  literally  forced  it  to  do  his  will.  He  has  a 
fine  capacity  for  leadership,  and,  be  it  said  to  his  eternal  credit,  he  has 
never  used  it  for  ignoble  ends.  More  than  once  he  has  turned  almost 
certain  defeat  into  a  splendid  victory. 

A  man  could  not  do  these  things  and  not  attract  attention  outside 
the  borders  of  his  own  State.  Superintendent  Joyner  became  a  national 
figure  in  education.  For  years  he  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  has  been  the  president  of 
that  great  body.  He  has  had  a  large  hand  in  the  shaping  of  national 
policies.  He  is  certainly  among  the  best  known  and  most  highly  valued 
State  superintendents  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  man  himself  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  the  proper  reserve. 
He  is  of  the  best  type  of  gentleman,  dignified,  genial,  courteous — and 
unafraid.  The  men  and  women  that  were  associated  with  him  had  for 
him  a  personal  affection  which  was  fully  reciprocated.  He  liked  to  refer 
to  the  county  superintendents  as  "his  boys."  He  developed  an  esprit 
de  corps  that  was  in  a  large  measure  the  secret  of  his  splendid  success 
in  working  with  his  associates.  He  goes  out  of  office  with  the  love  and 
respect  and  unbounded  confidence  of  the  educational  workers  of  the 
State,  and  he  carries  with  him  into  private  life  the  splendid  reward  of 
the  realization  of  work  well  done.  The  writer  is  quite  sure  that  he  is 
not  influenced  by  prejudice,  that  personal  affection  warps  his  judgment 
not  at  all,  when  he  says  that  James  Yadkin  Joyner  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  life  of  the  State  that  has  hardly  been  equaled  by  any  man 
who  has  lived  within  our  borders. 


Some  Observations  in  North  Carolina 

H.  G.  Swanson,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Greenville 
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AVTJNTG  been  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  somewhat  less  than 
one  year,  it  hardly  seems  appropriate  for  the  writer  to  make  bold 
enough  to  write  of  even  the  most  casual  observations  on  educa- 
tional affairs  in  the  State.  However,  since  most  of  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  is  praiseworthy,  I  shall  venture  this  short  article. 

The  thing  most  apparent  in  this  State  to  the  newcomer,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  very  earnest  desire  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  have  the 
very  best  of  everything  in  education.  That  this  desire  is  not  only 
apparent  but  is  quite  a  real  desire  is  evidenced  by  a  willingness  to  work 
and  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  the  desired  ends  may  be  attained.  The 
record  of  recent  events  affords  abundant  proof  of  this  fact.  It  will  easily 
be  recalled  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  six 
months  school  term  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State  was  given  an  over- 
whelming majority  at  the  November  election.  This  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  people's  desire  for  more  and  better  schools  is  abundantly 
reinforced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  General  Assembly  has  provided 
necessary  finances  for  the  operation  of  the  law.  As  this  article  is  being 
written,  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  in  the  act  of  passing  the 
measures  which  will  capably  finance  the  six  months  school  law  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  without  a  dissenting  vote.  This  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  widespread  desire  among  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  best  in  education.  I  think  such  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  action  on  a  great  educational  measure  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country. 

Another  feature  which  must  not  go  unnoticed  in  this  article  is  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  that  exists  in  this  State.  The 
writer  is  able  to  give  the  best  illustration  of  this  point  by  using  the  situa- 
tion here  in  Greenville  and  Pitt  County.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted 
in  the  beginning  that  we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  here  in  the  fact 
that  more  educational  forces  are  at  work  here  than  in  most  other  places 
in  the  State.  The  forces  of  which  I  speak  are  the  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Training  School,  the  Pitt  County  schools,  and  the  city  schools.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  also,  to  admit  that  these  forces  are  at 
work  in  many  other  counties  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  other  states 
as  well.  Here  the  county  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
Training  School  faculty,  and  the  city  superintendent  is  a  member  of  this 
faculty  also.  The  city  and  county  teachers  draw  at  will  upon  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Training  School  for  help  and  inspiration.  The  members  of 
the  Teachers  Training  School  faculty  go  into  the  city  and  county  schools 
for  observational  and  experimental  purposes  freely.  More  than  that, 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  have  definite  tasks  to  perform  at  the 
Training  School,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Training  School  performs  com- 
plete and  definite  tasks  in  the  city  and  county  schools.  This  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  real  working  together.  The  immediate  results  are  very 
apparent.  It  is  easy  to  note  the  higher  tone  of  professional  spirit  among 
the  teachers,  and  an  enriched  course  of  study.  The  writer  believes  that 
this  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  is  extant  over  the  State 
and  merely  uses  this  illustration  because  it  is  so  near  at  hand. 
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The  foregoing  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  school  work  appear- 
ing to  at  least  one  newcomer.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  a  people  so 
forward-looking  in  school  matters  have  not  devised  a  more  uniform 
system  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  facilities  for  the  training  of 
teachers  appear  also  to  be  rather  inadequate.  The  State  needs  more 
schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  teachers,  or  it  should  at  some 
very  early  date  greatly  enlarge  those  it  now  has.  We  face  a  peculiar 
dilemma.  We  shall  soon  have  a  longer  term  of  school  well  financed,  but 
unless  we  move  quickly  we  shall  have  to  operate  those  schools  with  many 
teachers  whose  education  is  entirely  too  limited. 

It  seems,  also,  to  one  newcomer,  that  the  schools  of  the  State  are  not 
doing  enough  in  industrial  and  vocational  education.  Many  of  our 
larger  and  more  populous  communities  are  doing  practically  nothing  in 
vocational  education.  We  shall  presently  be  far  behind  our  neighbors 
unless  we  put  forth  some  strong  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Also,  we  must  do  more  in  physical  culture  and  health  education.  It 
is  not  meant  that  these  things  should  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  what 
is  now  being  done  but  should  be  in  addition  to  the  present  program. 
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(Part  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the  American  Library  Association, 
Asheville,  N.  C,  1917.) 
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HE  word  "civic"  or  "civics"  we  understand  to  mean  the  science  of 
civil  government,  the  principles  of  government  in  their  applica- 
tion to  society.  A  civic  crown  among  the  Romans  was  a  crown 
made  of  oak  leaves  as  a  military  reward  for  preserving  the  life  of  a 
citizen  in  battle.  He  who  was  rescued  offered  it,  at  the  command  of  his 
leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  was  bound  to  honor  afterwards  as  a 
father. 

Now  in  our  day  a  library  means  more  in  civil  government  than  a  crown 
of  oak  leaves.  Library,  of  course,  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  for  reading  and  preservation.  We  are 
told  that  in  early  antiquity  libraries  consisted  of  archives  which  were 
preserved  in  the  sacred  temples.  The  oldest  library  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  Memphis  (not  Tennessee)  by  the  Egyptian  King,  Osyman- 
dyas  in  the  twelfth  dynasty.  It  was  housed  in  a  division  of  the  palace 
and  at  the  entrance  were  inscribed  these  words,  "The  Healing  of  the 
Soul."  Was  that  not  a  beautiful  sentiment  ?  Was  not  that  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  library?  Now  I  do  not  agree  with  the  writers  as  to  the 
oldest  library  of  which  we  have  any  record  who  do  not  agree  that  God 
established  the  first  library  on  the  mount  and  appointed  Moses  librarian 
amidst  the  smoke  and  fire  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  that  original  library 
Moses  had  the  best  code  of  laws  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  he  carried 
the  whole  library  on  his  shoulders.  I  would  like  to  see  him  carrying  one 
of  the  public  libraries  of  the  present  day  that  way.  Moses  got  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  people  and  destroyed  the  whole  library.  How 
many  times  have  librarians  been  as  disgusted  as  Moses  at  the  reception 
of  some  outlandish  letter  of  inquiry? 
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As  State  Librarian  I  have  receved  letters  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
and  some  of  them  I  wish  I  had  kept — as  one  of  our  colored  statesmen 
said  in  1868  or  1869,  "Handed  them  down  to  de  archibes  of  gravity." 
There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  voluminous  correspondence 
that  public  librarians  receive.  It  at  least  shows  that  the  people  are  in 
search  of  information  and  expect  to  find  it  at  the  public  library. 

There  is  no  telling  the  wonderful  effect,  the  great  uplift,  that  public 
and  private  libraries  have  had  on  the  general  public.  If  we  had  the  time 
to  make  in  figures  the  great  increase  in  libraries,  from  the  organization 
of  the  first  one  up  to  the  present,  we  would  be  utterly  astonished;  and 
could  we  show  what  a  wonderful  influence  libraries  have  had  on  the 
government  of  the  world,  the  people  would  be  astonished  sure  enough. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  speak  of  the  beginning  of  libraries  in  this 
State  which  at  that  time  was  considered  "a  strip  of  land  between  two 
states,"  and  noted  for  "tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,"  but  which  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union.  Dr.  Weeks,  in  his  "Libraries  and 
Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the  18th  Century,"  states  that  as  far 
back  as  1676  and  1680  books  were  given  a  prominent  place  in  inven- 
tories and  wills.  The  first  parish  or  public  library  of  which  we  have 
any  record  dates  from  1770.  The  first  copy  of  the  Genoa  Bible  was 
brought  to  Worth  Carolina  in  1599  by  George  Durant,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  about  1701,  had  sent  to  this  library  a 
small  collection  of  books  which  Dr.  Weeks  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
$500.  This  library  was  established  in  Bath  and  was  incorporated  in 
1705.  By  being  established  in  Bath,  which  was  not  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  gift  of  Dr.  Bray  was  rendered  useless  to  the  clergy  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  chiefly  intended.  The  library  should  have  been  at  Queen 
Anne's  Creek,  now  called  Edenton.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
neglect  and  from  the  hands  of  vandals  who  neither  knew  its  value  or 
cared  for  its  contents.  Rainsford  in  1712  tells  us  "it  had  all  been  de- 
stroyed by  those  wretches  who  knew  not  the  benefit  of  so  valuable  a  gift." 
However,  I  must  stop  here.  Get  Dr.  Weeks'  book  and  read  the  history 
of  our  libraries.  What  a  wonderful  change  from  1770  until  now !  Even 
the  smallest  school  district  in  North  Carolina  now  has  a  better  library 
than  the  one  sent  over  by  Dr.  Bray.  Beginning  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Aycock,  followed  by  his  successors,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Joyner  and  his  co-workers,  there  has  been  a  revolution 
along  the  educational  lines  in  North  Carolina.  Our  educational  depart- 
ment has  not  neglected  rural  libraries,  and  today  North  Carolina  is 
dotted  over  with  public  school  libraries,  a  living  monument  to  the  work 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  foregoing  is  positive  evidence  that  "the 
public  library  as  a  civic  investment"  is  a  paying  institution.  I  feel  a 
great  interest  in  the  matter  and  count  library  work  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  education.  I  will  make  a  prophecy  and  those  of  you  who  are  spared 
through  the  next  decade  please  remember  it.  It  is  this :  that  if  the  edu- 
cational work  in  North  Carolina  continues  to  be  carried  on  as  it  is  now, 
our  grand  old  State  will  be  in  the  front  rank,  educationally,  with  the 
leading  states  of  our  country.  The  work  is  being  done  without  regard 
to  party  or  sect,  but  for  the  public  good. 
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I  wish  to  say  to  our  friends  from  other  states  that  ours  is  a  great 
State.  We  can  raise  anything  from  rice  and  peanuts  on  up  to  "King 
Cotton/'  and  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  will  soon  be  the  leading  State 
in  cotton  mills  with  our  share  of  other  mills  beside. 

As  Moses  said  to  Hobab,  "Come,  thou,  and  go  with  us  and  we  will  do 
thee  good,  for  the  Lord  has  promised  good  to  Israel."  We  promise  good 
to  any  and  all  who  come  to  North  Carolina  to  live. 


The  Sugar  Industry  of  the  World  as  the  Center  of 
Work  in  Geography 

By  Ida  Etheridge,  '19 

HE  WORK  in  geography  centered  around  the  "Sugar  Industry 
of  the  World"  leads  to  a  study  of  the  tropical  and  semitropical 
regions  in  connection  with  the  sugar-cane  and  the  temperature  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  North  America  for  the  sugar  beet,  maple,  and 
sorghum.  This  study  includes  facts  about  climate,  rainfall,  winds,  lati- 
tude, surface,  soil,  map  study,  map  drawing  and  coloring,  advantages 
of  the  location  of  cities,  value  of  rivers  to  agriculture  and  to  commerce, 
comparison  of  countries,  trunk  lines  and  water  routes,  custom  houses, 
diversity  of  labor,  and  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon  regions  producing 
sugar.  In  this  article  I  am  attempting  to  give  you  in  an  organized  way 
the  material  gathered  from  various  sources,  and  to  show  how  it  was 
used  in  the  seventh  grade  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

General  Outline  : 

I.     History  of  sugar 
II.     Value  of  sugar  as  a  food 
III.     Countries  producing  sugar 

IV.  Cultivation  and  production  of  sugar:  1.  cane;  2.  beets;  3. 
maple;  4.  sorghum 
V.  The  process  of  manufacturing:  1.  the  forms  of  manufac- 
turing on  the  plantation;  2.  the  sugar  factory;  3.  the 
refinery,  (a)  the  process  of  refining,  (b)  the  cities  which 
are  centers  of  sugar  refining 
VI.  (1)  The  commercial  routes  by  which  sugar  is  brought  to 
market;  (2)  the  chief  shipping  points;  and  (3)  custom 
houses 

history  of  sugar 

Sweet  substances  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  manufacture  of  foods. 
Sugar  has  rapidly  advanced  from  a  luxury  to  an  important  place  as 
necessary  food.  The  most  ancient  sugar-makers  of  the  world  were  the 
bees,  and  in  the  form  of  honey  was  sugar  first  known  to  man.  These 
busy  little  creatures  used  the  same  method  of  manufacturing  in  olden 
times  that  they  do  now:  they  sipped  the  nectar  from  the  flowers  and 
transferred  it  into  honey.  This  was  not  pure  sugar,  such  as  you  find 
in  your  mother's  sugar  bowl,  but  it  contained  a  large  per  cent  of  that 
substance. 

The  first  manufactured  sugar  used  by  man  was  made  from  the  sugar- 
cane.    This  grows  so  easily  in  all  tropical  and  semitropical  countries 
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that  it  has  been  very  hard  to  find  what  country  could  claim  to  be  its 
original  home.  China  claims  that  she  knew  of  the  culture  of  sugar 
even  before  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that,  you  know,  was  quite 
a  long  time  ago.  The  best  historians,  however,  do  not  believe  the  claim 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  was  in  India,  probably,  that  the  saccharine 
value  of  the  "sweet  bamboo"  was  first  discovered.  Certain  it  is  that 
"Indian  salt"  was  an  article  of  trade  in  the  market  places  of  India  five 
hundred  years  before  our  Lord  walked  on  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

That  the  value  of  sugar  has  been  known  and  appreciated  for  various 
uses  and  health-giving  properties  for  centuries  among  enlightened 
nations  we  know  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Ancients.  Pliny 
wrote  of  it  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era :  "Arabia  produces 
sugar,  but  that  of  India  is  more  renowned.  It  is  a  kind  of  honey  col- 
lected from  bamboos.  It  is  white  like  gum,  and  breaks  easily  under 
the  teeth,  and  is  very  useful  as  a  medicine." 

It  was  first  known  as  "Indian  salt,  honey  of  Arabia,  Asia,  or  India." 
When  the  Crusaders  arrived  in  Syria  in  1090  they  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  sugar-cane.  It  soon  became  the  favorite  dainty  of  these 
venturesome  soldiers.  During  the  following  centuries  sugar-cane  was 
introduced  into  Cyprus,  the  Kile  Delta,  north  coast  of  Africa,  even  as 
far  as  Gibraltar  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane  reached  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
from  there  it  was  carried  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  In  1664 
the  French  carried  it  across  the  Atlantic  and  planted  it  in  their  colony 
at  Gaudalupe.  In  1751  it  found  its  first  home  in  what  is  now  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  was  then  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana.  The 
Portuguese  carried  the  sugar  industry  to  Brazil  and  the  English  into 
Jamaica.  From  these  places,  for  three  hundred  years,  America  and 
Europe  drew  their  sugar  supply.  Sugar  was  carried  into  San  Domingo 
as  early  as  1494.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  sugar  trade  of  San  Domingo  expanded  with  great  rapidity,  and  it 
was  from  the  dues  levied  on  the  imports  brought  thence  to  Spain  that 
Charles  V  obtained  funds,  for  his  palace-building  at  Madrid  and  Toledo. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Venice  was  the  great  European  center  of  sugar 
trade,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  Venetian  citizen 
received  a  reward  of  100,000  crowns  for  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
making  loaf  sugar. 

Throughout  Europe  it  continued  to  be  a  costly  luxury  and  article  of 
medicine  only,  until  the  increasing  use  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  eighteenth 
century  brought  it  into  the  list  of  principal  food  staples.  The  increase 
in  the  consumption  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  1700  the 
amount  used  in  Great  Britain  was  10,000  tons,  in  1800  it  had  risen  to 
150,000  tons;  and  in  1885  the  total  quantity  used  was  almost  1,100,000 
tons. 

In  Padua  there  is  still  in  existence  an  old  will  left  by  an  Italian  noble- 
man of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives 
six  pounds  of  sugar.  JSTow  history  tells  us  that  this  will  raised  a  great 
storm  among  the  other  Italian  noblemen,  for  they  claimed  that  no  one 
person  had  any  right  to  hold  such  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  in  his  posses- 
sion. This  shows  us  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  when  this  will  was  made,  sugar  was  rare  and  expensive  and  had 
not  yet  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  prices  have  changed  during  the 
time  that  sugar  has  been  an  article  of  commerce.     A  hundredweight 
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of  sugar  sold  in  London  for  $206  in  1260.  In  1300  sugar  Avas  a  little 
higher,  probably  because  the  British  had  developed  a  sweeter  tooth. 
Then,  too,  the  supply  was  not  great.  At  any  rate,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar  cost  $250.  Fifty  years  later  there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the 
prices,  for  sugar  brought  only  $167  a  hundredweight.  Then  the  prices 
steadily  dropped  until  in  1750  sugar  was  only  worth  $20  a  hundred- 
weight in  London.  In  1550  it  cost  $2  to  send  553  pounds  of  sugar  from 
Antwerp  to  London.  You  may  rest  assured  in  those  "good  old  days" 
the  baby's  griefs  and  woes  were  not  soothed  by  candy,  nor  did  little  boys 
and  girls  get  sugar  to  sprinkle  on  their  bread  when  they  ran  in  half- 
starved  from  play  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  from  mother. 

In  1747  Andreas  Sigmund  Maggraff,  director  of  the  physical  classes 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  discovered  the  existence  of  common 
sugar  in  the  beet  root  which  grows  in  the  temperate  regions.  This, 
however,  did  not  prove  to  be  important  until  in  the  year  1800,  when 
Napoleon  was  at  war  with  England  and  found  his  ports  blockaded  by 
English  ships  and  the  supply  of  sugar  for  France  cut  off.  Now  Napoleon 
planned  to  manufacture  sugar  from  beets  and  in  that  way  strike  a  great 
blow  at  his  enemy,  England,  and  at  the  same  time  make  France  inde- 
pendent of  its  rival.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  Napoleon 
ever  thought  of  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  world.  This 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  He  offered  a  prize  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  would  devise  a  profitable 
method  of  extracting  sugar  from  beets.  The  French  chemists  undertook 
the  work  and  later  the  German  chemists  carried  the  experiment  forward, 
but  it  was  not  until  1840  or  later  that  commercial  beet  sugar  was  pro- 
duced. A  great  industry  was  gradually  developed  which  produces  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Maple  sugar  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sweet  sap  of  maple 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties  which  will  grow  over  large  areas  of 
eastern  and  northern  United  States,  where  it  was  a  very  important  factor 
in  days  before  world  commerce  in  sugar.  Maple  costs  more  than  either 
beet  or  cane  sugar,  and  would  have  no  place  in  the  world  market  at  all 
but  for  its  peculiar  flavor  and  fine  quality,  which  make  it  something 
of  a  luxury  and  cause  it  to  demand  a  high  price.  When  the  first  white 
men  came  to  settle  in  New  England  they  found  the  Indians  making 
sugar  from  the  maple  trees.  Nothing  is  known  of  how  long  they  had 
known  how  to  make  it  or  how  they  found  it  out. 

Another  sugar  plant,  sorghum,  a  member  of  the  corn  family  and  re- 
sembling both  corn  and  cane,  has  long  been  grown  in  the  southern, 
central,  and  southwestern  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup 
for  local  use.  At  present  sorghum  is  not  very  profitable  for  the  making 
of  sugar.  However,  experiments  carried  on  for  many  years  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  have  at  last  resulted  in  making  satisfactory  sugar  from 
it.  Now  that  the  laws  of  plant  breeding  are  better  known,  the  sugar 
content  of  sorghum  may  be  capable  of  as  great  an  increase  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  beet.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  century  hence  it  may  rival 
or  even  displace  sugar-cane  in  the  United  States  because  it  grows  like 
corn  in  the  corn  belt  and  beyond  and  can  be  cultivated  with  work  ani- 
mals and  machines. 

METHOD  OF   USING  THE   HISTORY   OF  SUGAR 

That  the  pupils  might  become  interested  in  the  topic,  I  gave  them  in 
story  form  the  history  of  sugar  since  its  origin  in  India.    I  put  an  out- 
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line  on  the  board  as  I  developed  the  story.  On  the  second  day,  by  the 
aid  of  this  outline  and  by  questions,  the  pupils  gave  back  the  history  of 
sugar.  In  this  lesson  they  traced  on  the  world  map  the  spread  of  the 
cane  from  India  and  China  westward  through  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  lands  of  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  ex- 
plorers in  1664,  and  into  Louisiana  in  1751. 

In  order  for  the  pupils  to  understand  the  necessity  for  producing 
sugar,  we  studied  the  value  of  sugar  as  a  food,  and  found  how  it  had  been 
tested  in  different  countries  : 

1.  The  experiments  made  by  Germany  upon  soldiers. 

2.  The  use  by  Swiss  guides;  by  the  lumbermen  of  Canada;  by  the 

negro  laborers  on  sugar  plantations. 

3.  Value:  produces  heat,  force,  fat. 

4.  Estimated  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States : 

(a)  81  pounds  per  person,  or  more  than  half  his  weight  in  sugar, 
each  year. 

(b)  $1,000,000  worth  daily. 

CULTIVATION    AND    MANUFACTURE    OF    CANE    SUGAR 

I.  Nature's  requirements  for  its  growth : 

1.  Climate:   (a)    tropical   or    semi-tropical — free    or    almost    free 

from  frost,  best  temperature  80  degrees  Fahrenheit;  (b) 
rainfall  sixty  inches,  or  more,  a  year;  (c)  long  growing  sea- 
son— eight  or  nine  months. 

2.  Surface  features :  plain,  or  terraced  mountain  regions. 

3.  Soil:  fertile,  moist  soil. 
II.  The  cultivation: 

1.  The  cane  plant :  6  to  15  feet  in  height;  joints  3  inches  or  less  in 

length  and  about  1%  inches  thick;  grass-like  leaves  about 
3  feet  long  and  3  inches  wide. 

2.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 

3.  Planted  in  fall  or  spring. 

4.  Replanted  once  every  1  to  7  years,  or  even  longer.     (It  depends 

upon  the  climate.) 

5.  Harvest  season :  begins  about  the  middle  of  October. 
III.  Manufacture : 

1.  Extraction  of  juice  by  pressure  in  mills;  yield,  about  75  per  cent 

of  weight  of  cane. 

2.  Purification : 

(a)  By  separators  to  free  juice  from  foreign  particles. 

(b)  By  lime  to  cause  scum  to  rise. 

3.  Evaporation  to  rid  juice  of  water : 
(a)  By  heating  in  evaporating  pans. 

4.  Crystallization: 

(a)  By  boiling  juice  until  grains  of  sugar  form. 

(b)  By  adding  more  juice  until  grains  are  as  large  as  desired. 

When  more  juice  is  added  to  that  which  has  formed  into 
grains  it  enlarges  the  grains  as  it  cooks. 

5.  Refining : 

(a)  By  running  juice  through  filters — large  iron  cylinders — 

while  in  the  process  of  crystallization,  if  refined  on  the 
plantation. 

(b)  By  melting,  and  then  filtering  if  sent  elsewhere.     Bone- 

black  is  used  in  either  case. 
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cane  growing  regions  of  the  world 

1.  Southern  States  of  United  States:  southern  part  of  North  Caro- 

lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona. 

2.  West  Indies. 

3.  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

4.  Northern  countries  of  South  America. 

5.  Southern  Spain  and  Italy. 

6.  Madeira,  Canary,  Cape  Verde,  Cyprus  Islands. 

7.  Along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Madagascar  Islands. 

8.  Southern  Asia:  Arabia,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Following  the  study  of  the  history  and  of  the  food  value  the  seventh 
grade  next  passed  on  to  a  study  of  the  cane  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  this  problem  in  mind :  What  are  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  and  what  states  of  the  United 
States  are  suitable  to  its  production?  For  this  work  I  gave  to  separate 
individuals  special  references  for  the  requirements  besides  what  is  found 
in  their  geography.  Using  the  index  in  their  text,  they  found  the  states 
which  grow  cane.  Then  they  studied  each  one  separately  to  see  if  it  met 
the  requirements.  This,  of  course,  was  largely  a  review  and  did  not 
require  a  detailed  study  of  the  states  since  they  had  had  them  in  a 
previous  grade.  But  this  time  they  studied  the  states  with  a  specific 
motive  and  from  a  different  angle,  which  would  later  be  needed  in  com- 
paring this  region  of  the  United  States  to  other  lands.  Some  of  the 
questions  asked  were : 

1.  What  kind  of  climate  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  sugar-cane? 

(Reports  were  given  from  special  references.) 

2.  What  are  the  soil  requirements?     (Reports.) 

3.  What  part  of  the  United  States  is  suited  to  sugar-cane  growth? 

4.  Which  states  produce  it? 

5.  Within  what  degrees  of  latitude  do  these  states  lie? 

6.  What  kind  of  climate  would  you  naturally  expect  to  find  at  that 

distance  from  the  equator  ?    Do  these  states  have  such  a  climate  ? 

7.  From  where  do  the  winds  come  which  blow  over  this  section  ?    How 

do  they  affect  the  rainfall? 

9.  What  do  you  know  about  the  fertility  of  the  soil?     (The  effect  of 

the  Mississippi  River  on  soil  was  brought  out  here.) 
My  next  aim  was  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  mental  picture 
of  the  sugar-cane  areas  of  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  I  had 
made  a  large  outline  map  of  the  United  States.  Each  child  had  a  small 
one  which  he  had  transferred  from  his  geography  to  paper.  The  pupils 
worked  with  their  maps  at  their  seats  while  I  worked  with  the  large  one 
which  was  pasted  on  the  board  in  the  front  of  the  room.  In  order  that 
we  might  show  the  importance  of  sugar-cane  in  each  state,  we  shaded 
the  cane-growing  regions,  using  red  crayola.  We  had  already  learned 
that  Louisiana  produces  95  per  cent  of  all  the  cane  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  that  the  cane  grew  more  abundant  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta.  We  began  by  coloring  this  part  of  the  map  a  dark  red, 
gradually  making  the  map  lighter  in  color  as  we  passed  into  sections 
where  cane  was  less  important. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cane  was  studied,  although  that 
did  not  contain  much  geography  except  what  there  was  in  the  study  of 
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refining.  Much  of  the  raw  sugar  is  sent  from  the  factories  in  the  cane 
belt  to  cities  outside.  The  chief  sugar  refining  centers  of  the  United 
States  are  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Francisco  and  others  within  the  sugar  belts.  In  connection  with  the 
refining  of  sugar  we  took  up  a  study  of  these  cities  to  find  the  advantages 
each  had  which  made  them  centers  of  sugar  refining.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  on  Chicago  were : 

1.  Where  is  Chicago  ?    Point  it  out  on  the  map. 

2.  What  have  you  found  out  about  it  as  a  railroad  center? 

3.  How  has  its  location  helped  to  make  it  the  greatest  railroad  center 

in  the  United  States  ? 

4.  What  minerals  are  found  in  the  region  around  Chicago? 

5.  What  is  the  advantage  of  finding  iron  and  coal  close  together? 

6.  What  is  the  chief  agricultural  crop  in  this  region? 

7.  Since  grain  is  abundant  in  this  section  of  the  country,  what  other 

industry  do  you  think  would  be  profitable? 

8.  Do  you  find  hog-raising  valuable  there  ? 

9.  What  do  you  know  about  the  slaughter-houses  of  Chicago? 

10.  How  do  these  slaughter-houses  help  to  make  Chicago  a  sugar- 

refining  center?     (Bones  are  available  for  making  boneblack — 
burned  bones — for  use  in  refining  sugar.) 

11.  Give  all  the  reasons  you  can  why  Chicago  has  become  a  great  re- 

fining center. 
After  the  study  of  cane  sugar  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
had  been  completed,  our  next  step  was  to  make  comparisons  with  other 
tropical  and  semitropical  regions  outside  of  the  United  States  which 
produce  cane  sugar.  We  made  comparisons  in  climate,  rainfall,  soil, 
and  surface  features  to  find  which  were  more  suitable  to  cane  growth, 
and  why.  This  prompted  another  map  lesson.  For  this  lesson  every 
pupil  had  prepared  a  world  map  with  which  to  work  at  his  own  seat 
while  I  worked  on  a  large  map  in  front  of  the  class.  All  the  cane-sugar 
areas  of  the  world  were  colored  with  red  crayola,  using  the  same  method 
as  we  had  before  in  the  study  of  the  United  States  map. 

CULTIVATION    AND    MANUFACTURE    OF    BEET    SUGAR 

I.  Nature's  requirements  for  its  growth : 

1.  Climate:  (a)  temperate — not  over  70  degrees  Fahrenheit;  (b) 

rainfall  twenty  to  forty  inches;   (c)   irrigated  lands. 

2.  Soil:   (a)  rich  and  deep;  (b)  well  drained;  (c)  light  sandy  soil 

is  best. 
II.  Cultivation: 

1.  The  beet:  (a)  white  or  cream  in  color;   (b)  weight  10  to  15 

pounds. 

2.  Reproduced  by  seeds. 

3.  Planted  every  spring. 

4.  Crowing  period :  four  to  five  months. 

5.  Harvest  in  fall.     Begin  in  September. 
III.  Manufacture : 

1.  Trimming  by  cutting  off  top  of  beet  which  contains  a  mineral 

that  prevents  the  forming  of  sugar  during  the  cooking  process. 

2.  Weighing   to  determine   price  to  be   paid   for  beet.      (Special 

weights  are  used  which  test  the  sugar  value  in  the  beet.) 

3.  Washing  by  machinery  to  free  beets  from  dirt. 
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4.  Slicing  by  machinery. 

5.  Diffusing.     The  sliced  beets  are  put  into  iron  tanks  that  hold 

about  two  tons  each.  Warm  water  is  forced  through  one 
after  another  until  it  has  been  through  twelve  or  thirteen. 
In  this  way  the  juice  is  extracted. 

6.  Purification — by  sulphur  and  lime. 

7.  Crystallization  and  refining — same  as  cane  sugar. 

SUGAR-BEET  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  United  States:  Principal  states,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California, 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah.  Less  important,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  ISTew 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

2.  Europe :  Germany,    Eussia,    Austria-Hungary,    France,    Belgium, 

Holland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Eoumania. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  sugar  in  beets  was  first  discovered.  It  was 
there  that  the  beet  industry  first  proved  profitable,  and  now  Germany 
ranks  first  in  the  world  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  Because  of 
this,  Germany  was  made  the  center  from  which  we  worked  in  the  study 
of  geography  through  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

In  order  for  us  to  know  how  it  has  been  possible  for  Germany  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  we  first  had  to  know  the  re- 
quirements for  beet  growth.  For  this,  special  assignments  in  reference 
material  were  given  to  individuals,  besides  the  information  found  in  the 
geography  text.  A  study  of  Germany  was  made  to  see  if  it  met  these 
requirements.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  study  of  Germany 
were : 

1.  Where  is  Germany? 

2.  What  is  her  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  other  coun- 

tries of  Europe? 

3.  Within  what  parallels  of  latitude  does  Germany  lie? 

4.  How  many  degrees  farther  north  is  it  than  we  found  sugar-cane 

growing  ? 

5.  What  part  of  North   America  has   about  the  same  latitude  as 

Germany  ? 

6.  From  the  latitude  of  Germany,  what  kind  of  climate  would  you 

judge  that  it  has? 

7.  From  your  study,  what  did  you  find  out  about  the  climate  of 

Germany  ? 

8.  To  what  is  the  mildness  of  the  temperature  due? 

9.  Does  Germany  have  much  or  little  rainfall? 

10.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  the  rainfall  heaviest  ?    Give  reasons. 

11.  Is  most  of  the  surface  of  Germany  a  plain  or  is  it  mountainous? 

12.  Where  are  the  mountains? 

13.  Where  are  the  plains  ? 

14.  What  are  the  most  important  rivers  of  Germany? 

15.  Judging  from  the  surface,  rivers,  and  rainfall,  where  would  you 

expect  to  find  the  best  agricultural  regions? 

16.  Where  do  we  find  the  most  fertile  soil  of  Germany?    Where  the 

least  fertile? 

17.  What  part  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beet? 

18.  Why  is  it  possible  for  Germany  to  lead  the  world  in  the  produc- 

tion of  beet  sugar? 
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A  lesson  was  given  on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar 
beet.  We  found  in  this  lesson  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  requires 
more  skillful  labor  than  that  of  cane,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
has  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  young  plant  is  so  small  that  only  human 
fingers  can  rescue  it  from  the  upspringing  weeds.  Men,  women,  and 
children  go  into  the  fields  in  nearly  all  beet  regions  and  spend  days  upon 
their  knees  weeding  the  young  plants.  A  little  later  they  must  be 
thinned  out  with  a  hoe.  Thus  far  inventors  of  machinery  have  been 
unable  to  replace  either  of  these  kinds  of  hand  labor. 

It  is  quite  common  in  the  beet-growing  districts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  hand  labor  to  be  done  on  contracts  by  newly-arrived  immigrants. 
A  peasant  from  Roumania,  Hungary,  or  Poland,  accustomed  to  the 
growth  of  beets,  will  contract  for  so  much  per  acre  to  take  care  of  the 
beet  fields.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  then  takes 
entire  charge  of  the  crop  for  the  American  farmer. 

Another  map  lesson  was  given,  this  time  on  the  beet-sugar  areas  of  the 
world.  It  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  cane  sugar 
areas  had  been.  We,  also,  showed  the  beet-growing  states  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  Blue  crayola  was  used  to  represent  the  beet  regions 
in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  cane. 

Very  little  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  maple  and  sorghum  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  important  at  present;  and,  too,  we  did 
not  find  them  at  all  outside  the  United  States.  The  states  producing 
maple  sugar  are :  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
In  only  a  few  of  these  states  is  the  manufacture  carried  on  extensively. 
Vermont  produces  the  most  of  any  state ;  New  York  and  Ohio  produce 
a  good  deal.  Sorghum  sugar  is  made  from  the  ordinary  cane  from 
which  syrup  is  made  in  this  vicinity  and  with  which  the  people  of  this 
section  are  familiar.  As  was  told  in  the  history,  it  is  used  but  little  for 
sugar  yet,  but  the  future  generations  may  find  it  valuable. 

In  studying  our  completed  map,  the  children  found  it  interesting  to 
note  that  practically  every  state  in  the  Union  can  produce  one  or  more 
kinds  of  sugar.  The  Southern  States  are  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cane  sugar,  New  England  and  states  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  maple 
sugar,  the  states  lying  within  the  regions  of  the  July  Isothermal  Belt 
to  beet  sugar,  and  the  others  to  sorghum. 

With  all  these  possible  sugar  areas  of  beet,  cane,  maple,  and  sorghum, 
the  largest  single  item  of  agricultural  imports  into  the  United  States 
is  sugar.  Hitherto  all  the  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  have 
hardly  paid  for  the  imports  on  sugar.  Now,  by  virtue  of  its  tropical 
possessions — Hawaii,  Philippines,  Porto  Pico,  and  others — and  the 
sugar  produced  at  home,  together  with  the  effect  the  war  has  had  upon 
showing  the  necessity  of  self -independence  for  food,  the  United  States 
is  in  a  position  to  build  up  a  great  sugar  industry. 

The  last  topics  studied  were  trade  routes,  custom  houses,  and  import- 
ing cities.    The  trade  routes  studied  were : 

1.  Ocean  routes — principal  steamship  lines  by  which  sugar  is  trans- 

ported from  Europe  to  America;  from  the  West  Indies,   and 
from  Hawaii. 

2.  Rivers  important  to  commerce. 

3.  Railroads — trunk  lines  connecting  big  cities,   importing,   and  re- 

fining centers. 
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We  learned  that  the  chief  importing  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  largest  and  most  important  single  item  upon  which  duties  are 
collected  in  the  United  States  custom  service  is  sugar.  As  this  is  such 
an  important  part  of  the  sugar  trade  and  brings  to  our  Government 
such  a  large  revenue,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  just  how  "Uncle  Sam" 
goes  about  collecting  his  money.  For  this,  in  the  class,  we  took  a  ship- 
load of  sugar  coming  into  New  Orleans  from  Cuba.  When  the  ship 
entered  the  port  the  cargo  was  not  unloaded  until  the  custom  inspector 
was  there  to  oversee  it.  Every  package  had  to  pass  under  his  eye  and 
every  bit  of  it  weighed  by  government  weighers.  The  weights  were  re- 
corded under  the  heads  of  'Vet  sugar,"  "damaged  sugar,"  "sugar  not 
wet,"  "ship  sweepings,"  "dock  sweepings,"  and  "other  sugars."  Some  of 
it  came  in  hogsheads,  casks,  or  other  wooden  packages,  bags  or  baskets. 
That  in  the  wooden  packages  was  emptied  to  be  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  sacks  was  estimated  unless  some  one  objected.  A  sample  was 
taken  of  each  kind  of  sugar  and,  also,  of  each  package.  These  samples 
were  placed  in  little  tin  buckets  which  were  labeled  and  locked  and  sent 
to  the  Appraiser's  Store.  The  first  test  at  the  Appraiser's  Store  was  to 
classify  the  samples  according  to  the  Dutch  standard  of  colors.  (Num- 
bered samples  of  different  grades  of  raw  sugar  are  put  up  in  sealed  bot- 
tles of  clear  glass  by  Dutch  chemists.  These  range  from  number  six, 
which  is  a  dark  brown,  to  number  twenty,  which  is  almost  white.  This 
firm  in  Holland  prepares  and  sends  out  new  samples  each  year.)  Then 
the  samples  were  mixed,  three  buckets  together,  and  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory to  be  tested  in  the  polariscope — an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
sweetness  of  the  sugar — to  see  how  much  pure  sugar  they  contain.  In 
this  careful  way  "Uncle  Sam"  looks  after  collecting  the  duty  on  this 
one  great  import.  After  all  this  had  been  done  at  the  custom  house  the 
sugar  was  sent  to  the  refinery  to  be  refined  ready  to  be  distributed  among 
the  many  markets  of  the  United  States. 

I  asked  the  pupils  to  bring  one  sample  each  of  something  containing 
sugar,  that  could  be  used  as  a  sugar  substitute.  They  brought  syrup, 
glucose,  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  etc. 

REFERENCES  FOR  MATERIAL 

The  Story  of  Sugar,  by  Harriet  G.  Rieter;  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co.,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 

Commerce  and  Industry,  by  J.  Russell  Smitb;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

How  We  Are  Fed,  by  James  F.  Chamberlain;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Commercial  Geography,  by  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson;  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Geography  of  Commerce,  by  Spencer  Trotter;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography,  by  Keller  and  Bishop;  Ginn  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Larger  Type  Studies  from  United  States  Geography,  by  McMurry;  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers  of  America,  and  of  Europe;  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  first  of  these  references  is  only  a  small  pamphlet  which  deals  with 
sugar  only.  All  the  others  are  excellent  references,  not  only  for  the 
teaching  of  geography  through  the  sugar  industry,  but  will  be  of  invalu- 
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able  aid  in  teaching  other  phases  of  geography.  I  especially  recommend 
the  second  and  the  fourth  references.  But  any  of  the  number  will  be 
good  for  the  school  library. 

Below  is  a  list  of  addresses  from  which  one  can  get  free  material  for 
the  asking : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington; 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ; 

Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ; 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  state  producing  sugar. 

REAL   PROBLEMS    IN    ARITHMETIC    AN    OUTGROWTH    OF   WORK   IN    GEOGRAPHY 

Some  excellent  problems  in  arithmetic  grew  out  of  this  work  in 
geography  and  were  used  in  the  seventh  grade.  A  few  of  them  are 
given  below : 

1.  The  average  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 

about  81  pounds  per  person.  How  many  tons  are  consumed 
annually  if  the  population  is  100,000,000  ? 

2.  What  is  the  expenditure  of  sugar  annually  at  11  cents  per  pound? 

3.  Of  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually, 

before  the  late  war  began,  one-fifth  was  produced  at  home,  one- 
fifth  in  the  colonies,  three-fifths  in  foreign  countries.  How  much 
of  the  United  States  consumption  was  produced  in  each? 

4.  In  Hawaii,  in  the  harvest  season  of  1915-16,  there  were  115,419 

acres  of  cane  harvested,  yielding  an  average  of  46  tons  per  acre. 
What  was  the  yield  in  sugar  at  an  average  of  245  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  ? 


To  England:  Afterthought 

Benjamin  Sledd,  in  the  New  York  Times 

Past  is  their  dream — to  bring  her  work  to  nought 
Whose  hands  have  made  the  desert  places  bloom, 
And  quickened  into  light  the  jungle's  gloom, 

And  Law  and  Order  to  Confusion  taught. 

It  may  be  she  at  times  has  blindly  wrought, 
Not  fearing  in  her  wrath  to  earn  the  doom 
That  warns  us  from  a  despot  nation's  tomb, 

Or  seemed  at  point  to  fail  from  all  she  sought. 

But  England,  now,  remembering  all  thou  art 

And  all  thou  still  must  be,  couldst  thou  have  failed? 
Now,  spite  of  long-used  love  of  ease  and  gain, 
And  strength  by  very  strength  awhile  made  vain, 
Thy  sternest  hour  of  trial  now  has  but  availed 
To  rouse,  as  never  yet,  thy  mighty  heart. 

England,  the  gateways  of  the  world  are  thine: 

Through  every  clime  hast  thou  reached  out  a  hand 
And  made  thine  own  the  best  of  sea  and  land, 

As  one  who  takes  and  rules  by  right  divine. 
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Like  Rome  of  old,  thou  mightst  at  ease  recline 

And  at  thy  tasking  half  the  world  command ; 

"With  spoil  and  tribute  heap  thine  island-strand, 
Making  thy  drink  of  conquest's  cruel  wine. 

But  thou — hast  thou  once  stayed  thy  toil  to  know 
What  harvest  to  thy  hands  the  year  would  send, 

Or  taken  thought  save  in  thy  strength  to  sow? 
And  this  one  glory,  England,  shalt  thou  keep, 
Though  alien  hands  may  of  thy  sowing  reap : 

Thou  gav'st  thy  best,  whate'er  might  be  the  end. 

Yet,  England,  heed  the  instant-warning  sign : 
Lo,  at  thy  gates  the  strong  young  nations  stand 
And  in  the  earth  their  heritage  demand ; 

Nor  for  mere  pottage  will  their  rights  resign. 

The  counselor's,  not  the  conqueror's,  part  be  thine — 
Thine  isle,  the  patriot-pilgrim's  far-sought  strand; 
Thy  courts,  the  arbiter  of  land  with  land; 

Thy  Minster-fane,  the  poet's  and  the  sage's  shrine. 

And  so,  too  great  to  hate,  too  strong  to  fear, 

With  offspring  races  gathered  round  thy  knees, 
Daily  in  theirs  thy  youth  and  strength  renew — 
The  poet's  world-old  dream  at  last  come  true 

On  the  blood-glutted  land;  and,  far  and  near, 
Spotted  with  trade  alone,  the  spoil-gorged  seas. 


Family  Life  in  Mexico 

Carrie  G.  Scobey 


[This  study  is  published  in  order  to  give  briefly,  in  available  form,  material 
from  various  sources.     Lessons  on  Mexico  can  be  developed  from  it. — Ed.] 
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HE  primitive  history  of  Mexico  is  practically  unknown  except  in 
legend  and  tradition.  There  are  records  as  far  back  as  the  vvelfth 
century,  and  it  was  during  the  early  part  of  this  century  that  the 
Aztecs  settled  in  Mexico.  Ancient  history  says  they  came  from  Azland, 
but  where  Azland  was  nobody  knows.  They  were  led  by  their  war  god, 
Huitziton,  so  legend  tells  us,  and  each  year  as  the  bands  of  Aztecs  trav- 
eled they  crossed  a  great  river  until  they  reached  the  land  of  Mexico  in 
1116,  having  traveled  for  twenty-five  years.  Huitziton  was  probably 
Mexi,  as  he  ordered  his  people  to  adopt  Mexicas  as  their  name.  From 
this  came  the  name  of  their  new  home  where  they  have  lived  ever  since. 
During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  king  had 
absolu+e  power  in  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  chosen  brother, 
the  nephew,  or  son  of  his  principal  wife.  So  polygamy  must  have  pre- 
vailed. Children  could  be  sold  into  captivity  but  no  child  was  born  a  cap- 
tive, as  the  children  of  slaves  were  born  free.  These  Aztecs  had  a  splendid 
plan  of  government.  There  was  a  general  court,  and  a  council  of  state 
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presided  over  by  the  king.  These  primitive  races  showed  a  marked  stage 
of  refinement  in  the  menage  of  homes,  methods  of  feasting,  foods, 
napery,  and  in  many  other  things,  except  they  were  cannibals.  Their  re- 
ligious functions  were  sometimes  horrible.  They  consisted  of  a  sickening 
butchery  of  war  captives  followed  by  a  cannibal  feast.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  people  so  refined  in  other  ways  retained  for  so  long  this 
terrible  custom,  which  was  not  entirely  done  away  with  until  after 
Mexico  was  under  Spanish  influence. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone  and  furnished  with  barbaric, 
luxuriant  tapestries  woven  and  richly  colored.  The  father  was  then  as 
now  absolute  lord,  but  in  many  ways  the  women  had  equal  rights.  In 
rich  families  there  were  nurses  to  attend  to  the  children.  The  servants, 
however,  were  usually  slaves,  made  so  by  indebtedness  or  by  capture 
in  war.  The  women  were  never  employed  in  the  field.  They  spent  much 
time  in  making  pottery,  dressing  skins,  spinning  cloth,  and  preparing 
food.  The  metate  was  used  then  for  grinding  the  maize  just  as  it  is 
today.  When  a  baby  was  born,  the  sun  calculator  drew  his  horoscope 
from  the  signs  he  was  born  under  and  fixed  the  time  of  his  baptism, 
which  was  usually  about  ten  days  after  birth.  The  nurse  performed  this 
rite.  A  prayer  was  offered,  and  a  name  given  the  baby.  If  the  baby 
was  a  boy,  a  toy  shield  or  bow  was  provided ;  if  a  girl,  a  toy  spindle  and 
distaff  were  provided.  These  toys  signified  what  the  child  would  do 
when  old  enough.  As  the  lad  grew  up  he  began  to  carry  burdens,  paddle 
the  canoe,  fish,  and  shoot  a  bow  and  arrow.  If  he  were  to  become  a 
craftsman  or  worker  in  metals  he  was  instructed  by  his  father.  The 
little  girl,  as  she  grew  old  enough,  was  taught  by  her  mother,  or  the 
women  of  the  house,  to  spin  and  weave,  grind  the  maize,  and  cook.  Chil- 
dren were  punished  by  pricking  their  bodies  with  aloe  thorns  or  holding 
their  faces  over  burning  chillies.  .  There  were  extensive  school  buildings 
and  both  boys  and  girls  were  taught  by  the  priests  to  sweep  the  sanctu- 
aries and  to  keep  the  sacred  fires  burning.  They  were  also  taught  to 
fast  and  to  draw  blood  for  penance,  and  moral  training.  The  boys  who 
were  to  become  soldiers  were  taught  the  use  of  weapons,  and  underwent 
many  hardships.  The  children  of  nobles  were  taught  history,  picture 
writing,  and  other  things  which  are  taught  children  today.  Children 
could  be  sold  by  parents  into  slavery,  but  child  exposure  did  not  exist. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Aztecs  were  quite  different  from  those 
of  many  European  countries :  children  were  not  betrothed  in  infancy, 
but  later  in  childhood,  old  women  acted  as  go-betweens;  however,  the 
would-be  groom  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  girl's  father  for  her 
hand.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  priest.  It  consisted  in 
moral  exhortation ;  then  the  garments  of  the  bride  and  groom  were  tied 
together  in  a  knot.  The  two  then  walked  around  a  fire  casting  incense 
in  it.  A  four  days  fast  followed  and  then  penance,  before  the  marriage 
was  complete.  A  divorce  could  be  obtained  only  after  a  careful  judicial 
inquiry  and  sanction.  For  adultery  the  heart  of  the  victim  was  cut  out 
or  the  head  crushed  between  stones.     This  applied  to  both  sexes. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  poor  were  simple,  but  of  a  king  very  elaborate. 
His  wives  and  slaves  were  sacrificed  and  their  bodies  burned  so  they 
could  accompany  him. 

Lands  were  parceled  out  to  the  peasants,  and  each  poor  family  was 
supposed  to  support  itself  on  this  plot.  The  peasant  could  not  dispose 
of  his  land,  but  it  reverted  to  the  state  in  case  of  his  death  without  heirs. 
Many  of  these  people  were  engaged  in  making  mats,  ropes,  and  paper. 
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After  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  the  people  and  their  home  life 
was  influenced  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  customs  but  in  modern 
Mexico  the  very  poor  peon  class  live  very  much  as  their  ancestors  did 
when  they  knew  not  of  Spain  or  the  Spaniard. 

A  family  in  modern  Mexico  is  either  very  poor  or  able  to  have  servants. 
Often  the  servants  are  poor  relatives  of  the  family.  The  peon's  home 
is  very  simple.  The  house  is  a  single-roomed,  adobe  structure.  There  is 
little  furniture.  In  fact,  the  interior  is  primitive  in  appearance.  The 
fireplace  is  often  outside  the  hut  and  is  built  of  stones  with  an  opening 
between  where  charcoal  or  firewood  is  ignited.  Pots  are  hung  over  the 
fire  and  here  the  woman  does  the  cooking  for  the  family.  This  rude  fire- 
place may  be  in  one  corner  of  the  hut  or  there  may  be  a  rude  clay  or 
adobe  stove,  but  no  chimney.  The  smoke  is  left  to  get  out  the  best  way 
it  can  through  the  door  or  a  hole  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  roof.  In 
another  corner  of  the  room  is  the  metate  or  tortilla  table.  There  are 
hard  canvas  cots  made  of  bamboo  or  old  coffee  bags  or  perhaps  the  peon 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  hammock  some  rancher  has  discarded.  A 
rough  table  and  a  few  empty  boxes  used  for  chairs  complete  the  fur- 
nishings of  this  humble  abode.  It  is  quickly  seen  that  the  peon's  hut  is 
simply  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  In  the  doorway  you  may  see  the  mis- 
tress of  the  home.  She  has  a  sad  but  contented  expression  for  the  Mexi- 
can women  accept  their  lot  with  pathetic  resignation. 

This  woman  is  the  chief  worker  for  the  family.  Her  husband  does 
all  the  work  in  the  field  but  she  must  take  to  market  the  produce,  prepare 
all  food  for  the  family,  gather  up  the  firewood,  and  care  for  the  children. 
She  also  makes  pottery,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  can  form  a  piece 
of  clay  into  a  beautifully  symmetrical  pot  with  only  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
paddle  is  remarkable.  The  skillful  way  in  which  these  pots  are  used 
by  Mexican  women  is  surprising.  The  peon  mother  prepares  enough 
tortillas  in  the  morning  to  last  a  day.  First,  she  boils  the  maize  in  a 
little  lime  to  soften  it ;  then  grinds  it  in  the  metate,  adding  water  as  she 
grinds,  so  that  a  stiff  paste  is  formed.  This  is  made  into  thin  cakes 
with  her  hands  and  baked  over  the  fire.  As  morning  ablution  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  peon,  you  can  judge  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
process.  The  tortilla  is  the  chief  article  of  diet.  It  also  serves  as  a 
plate  and  is  used  to  scoop  up  other  food  with.  Frijoles,  and  chillies  are 
next  in  importance  to  the  tortilla.  They  also  use  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
bananas  as  well  as  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  meat  is  a  rarity. 
Coffee  is  much  used.  As  the  children  grow  up  they  are  instructed  by 
the  father  and  mother.  The  boys  are  taught  by  the  father  to  work  in 
the  fields,  to  hunt  and  make  necessary  implements.  The  girls  are  in- 
structed by  the  mother  how  to  grind  the  maize,  make  pottery  and  attend 
to  the  smaller  children.  The  wife  often  shares  similar  treatment  to 
that  given  the  animals,  which  share  the  same  hut  with  the  family.  In- 
deed it  is  even  said  that  the  Mexican  woman  of  the  peon  class  measures 
the  extent  of  her  husband's  love  by  the  number  of  whippings  he  gives 
her,  but  she  is  timid  and  obedient.  Violations  of  conjugal  faith  are  rare 
among  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  poor  people  are  happy  in  their 
homes  even  if  their  eyes  do  express  a  sadness  which  has  shown  for 
generations. 

The  upper-class  people  live  in  much  better  conditions  than  the  peons. 
Their  houses  are  usually  two-story,  built  around  a  patio  or  central  court. 
As  there  are  no  firesides  the  people  seek  diversion  outside  the  house,  and 
in  the  patio  the  women  sit  and  sew  or  talk.     As  there  are  no  front 
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grounds  there  is  a  restricted  feeling  about  these  houses.  Family  ties  are 
stronger  in  no  other  country  than  they  are  in  Mexico.  The  mother  sac- 
rifices herself  to  her  children.  Her  earthly  happiness  is  summed  up  in 
home,  husband,  and  children.  With  her  husband  she  shares  equally  in 
business  profits  and  expenditure  of  the  income,  but  the  husband  is  always 
absolute  lord  and  master  of  his  household.  The  women  lack  domestic 
training.  They  leave  all  the  marketing  for  the  cook  to  do,  and  give 
her,  each  day,  sufficient  money  to  buy  the  supplies  for  the  day.  If  there 
is  more  than  enough  for  one  day  in  the  house  the  servants  will  steal  it. 
This  system  prohibits  good  housekeeping.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
however,  does  try  to  practice  domestic  economy,  and  takes  pride  in  keep- 
ing her  house  clean.  These  women  are  not  migratory.  I  read  of  one 
woman  who  had  never  been  but  ten  miles  from  her  home  and  that  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  capital  after  her  marriage,  and  she  cried  so  much  her 
lord  and  husband  was  glad  to  take  her  home.  The  men  believe  the 
women  incapable  of  sustaining  the  burdens  of  life,  and  it  is  considered 
an  hereditary  right  by  them  to  take  care  of  a  widowed  mother  or  sister. 
The  husband  often  insists  upon  his  wife's  being  seated  at  the  table,  saying 
"The  care  of  the  children  is  enough  without  serving  soup  and  coffee," 
and  one  would  think  that  the  care  of  the  children  is  enough,  for  large 
families  are  the  rule.  Often  there  are  ten,  twelve,  or  as  many  as  fifteen 
children,  and  the  birth  of  each  is  hailed  with  delight,  but,  as  the  Mexican 
family  has  many  servants,  labors  with  them  are  easier  than  with  us. 
The  mother  does  not  nurse  her  babies  but  employs  a  wet  nurse.  Children 
are  often  adopted. 

The  girls  are  not  trained  in  household  affairs,  but  are  taught  to  cut, 
fit,  and  make  clothes.  They  are  also  taught  to  do  beautiful  hand-work. 
A  girl  never  goes  out  without  a  chaperone,  even  until  she  is  married, 
but  she  is  eligible  to  marriage  at  fourteen.  A  Mexican  girl  is  as  fully 
developed  at  fourteen  as  an  American  girl  at  eighteen,  but  courtships 
there  are  very  different  from  ours.  If  a  man  sees  on  the  street  a  girl 
whom  he  likes  he  follows  her  and  her  chaperone.  Perhaps  the  girl  will 
give  him  a  pleased  look,  but  she  will  say  nothing.  After  that  he  will 
watch  at  her  window,  maybe,  for  weeks  before  he  so  much  as  sees  her 
face.  If  she  desires  to  encourage  him,  she  will  drop  a  rose,  wave  her 
hand,  or  smile  through  the  crack  of  the  blind.  He  then  knows  his  suit 
is  favored.  He  must  get  the  permission  of  the  girl's  parents  to  marry 
her,  but  even  after  he  obtains  it  he  cannot  go  out  with  her  unless  her 
parents  are  along.  The  wedding  takes  place  in  the  church,  and  a  feast 
is  given — on  the  first  day  at  the  bride's  home  and  on  the  next  at  the 
groom's.  Family  ties  are  so  strong  the  couple  may  live  with  the  bride's 
parents.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  half-dozen  families  are  living  in  the 
same  house.    But  the  bride  goes  on  living  as  her  mother  before  her. 

Although  women  in  Mexico  may  enter  avenues  of  art,  industry,  and 
professions,  the  home  life  has  practically  remained  the  same.  No  laxity 
of  morals  is  encouraged  and  the  evil  of  divorce  is  practically  unknown ; 
so  in  some  ways  we  could  with  profit  emulate  these  slow,  easy-going 
neighbors  of  ours. 
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A  Review  of  the  Bill  for  Federal  Assistance 

Rena  Harbison,  '19 

HE  MOST  important  and.  far-reaching  educational  legislation  per- 
haps ever  attempted  in  America  at  one  time  has  been  before  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures  this  winter,  The  Educational 
Bill,  S.  4987,  of  Federal  Assistance  to  Education  in  the  several 
states.  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate  on  October 
10,  1918,  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia.  This  bill  provides  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  provided  that  sums  in  equal 
amount  be  appropriated  by  the  several  states,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  states  to  carry  on  more  successfully  certain  types  of  education.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000  annually. 

2.  For  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  $7,500,000  annually. 

3.  For  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  within  the  several 

states,  particularly  in  rural  and  village  schools,  $50,000,000 
annually. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  physical  and  health 

education  and  recreation,  $20,000,000  annually. 

5.  To  extend  and  improve  the  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 

for  public  schools,  and  particularly  the  rural  schools,  $15,000,000 
annually. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  executive  department  known  as  the  Department 

of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet.  This 
department  is  to  administer  the  educational  work  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  assigned  to  it. 

The  first  selective  draft  showed  that  there  were  700,000  illiterates 
between  21  and  31  years  of  age  in  this  country.  That  fact  stunned  us, 
but  there  was  nothing  new  in  it.  We  have  come  to  appreciate  that  illit- 
erates do  not  make  good  soldiers.  They  do  not  make  good  citizens.  It 
is  evident  that  an  illiterate  can  earn  a  living,  but  earning  a  living  is, 
after  all,  only  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end.  is  the  living  of  a  worthy 
life  in  our  day  and  generation. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  provides  for  $7,500,000  annually,  to  be 
"apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportion  which  their  respective  illit- 
erate populations  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  (not  including  foreign- 
born  illiterates)  bear  to  the  total  illiterate  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
census  of  the  United  States."  There  were  3,762,003  illiterates  in  the 
United  States,  in  1910,  that  are  within  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  allot- 
ment by  Congress  would  therefore  amount  to  $1,994  for  each  illiterate 
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ten  years  of  age  and  over.  This  amount,  to  be  available  for  the  removal 
of  illiteracy,  would  have  to  be  equaled  by  a  sum  appropriated  by  the 
State. 

North  Carolina  had,  in  1910,  288,492  such  illiterates.  The  congres- 
sional allotment  would  be  $575,253.05  annually.  This  would  have  to  be 
equaled  by  the  State,  and  there  would  then  be  available  $1,150,506.10 
each  year,  or  almost  $4  for  each  illiterate. 

Our  population  has  been  made  up  largely  of  immigrants.  The  census 
shows  that  in  1910  there  were  1,650,361  foreign-born  illiterates  in  the 
United  States.  If  these  immigrants  are  to  become  good  citizens  they  must 
be  Americanized.  They  must  learn  to  speak  and  read  English.  Those 
under  10  years  of  age  should  go  to  the  public  schools  regularly.  Other 
provisions  must  be  made  for  the  adults.  The  money  is  to  be  allotted  to 
the  states  on  the  foreign-born  population  basis.  If  the  congressional 
allotment  of  55%  cents  for  each  foreign -born  person  were  increased  by 
an  equal  sum,  there  would  be  available  in  each  State  $1.11  for  each. such 
person.  If  we  consider  only  foreign-born  illiterates,  1,650,361,  there 
would  be  available  a  little  more  than  $9  for  the  Americanization  of  each 
foreign-born  illiterate.  By  entering  upon  a  ten-year  program,  each  state 
could  probably  Americanize  all  of  its  immigrant  population. 

North  Carolina  has  6,092  immigrants  according  to  the  Census  of 
1910.  The  congressional  allotment  would  amount  to  $3,381.06.  The 
amount  available  for  Americanization  work  in  the  State  would  be  $7,- 
762.12  annually. 

The  reasons  why  the  nation  should  cooperate  with  the  states  in  an 
Americanization  program  are : 

1.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  country  under  national  law. 

2.  They  are  privileged  to  participate  freely  in  a  democratic  govern- 

ment. 

3.  Their  contribution  to  national  welfare  is  in  proportion  to  the  train- 

ing in  Americanization  afforded  them. 

4.  The  permanency  of  a  competent  democracy  rests  on  the  intelli- 

gence and  patriotism  of  its  citizenry. 

The  bill  before  Congress  provides  $50,000,000  annually  "for  the  im- 
provement of  public  schools  of  less  than  college  grade,  with  the  definite 
aim  of  extending  school  terms  and  of  stimulating  state  and  local  interest 
in  improving,  through  better  instruction  and  gradation  and  through  con- 
solidation and  supervision,  the  rural  schools  and  the  schools  in  sparsely 
settled  localities."  An  equal  amount  by  the  states  would  provide  $100,- 
000,000  annually.  The  fund  is  to  be  distributed  on  the  per  teacher  basis, 
and  amounts  to  $80.34  for  each  public  school  teacher  employed. 

North  Carolina  has  6,092  immigrants  according  to  the  Census  of 
$1,168,947.  An  equal  amount  by  the  State  for  these  purposes  would 
make  available  $3,337,894  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  now  in  the  Senate  provides  $20,000,000  annually  by  Congress 
"to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  physical  and  health 
education  and  recreation,"  including  "the  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tion of  children  of  school  age,  the  determination  of  mental  and  physical 
defects  in  such  children,  the  employment  of  school  nurses,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  school  dental  clinics,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  health  and  sanitation." 

The  states  are  to  be  allotted  shares  of  the  appropriation  on  the  basis 
of  total  population  according  to  the  last  census.  This  provides  a  federal 
appropriation  of  21%  cents  for  each  person  and  requires   an  equal 
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amount  from  the  State,  making  a  total  of  43%  cents  for  each  person. 
This  is  a  small  per  capita  amount,  but  for  each  State  there  is  a  substan- 
tial sum. 

North  Carolina's  population  in  1910  was  2,206,287.  She  would  there- 
fore receive  from  Congress  for  physical  and  health  education  $479,- 
867.42  annually.  An  equal  amount  from  the  State  would  make  available 
$959,734.84  annually. 

Natural  talent  must  be  prepared  for  teaching,  just  as  it  is  prepared 
for  law,  medicine,  or  engineering.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  gone  far 
enough  in  a  teacher  preparation  program  to  supply  its  schools  with  good 
teachers.  More  than  100,000  teachers  out  of  every  522,000  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  nineteen  years  of  age  or  younger.  Many  do  not 
have  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Our  democracy  cannot  boast 
equality  of  opportunity  as  long  as  the  facts  cited  above  are  true  of  our 
public  school  teachers.  The  nation  is  vitally  interested  and  the  states 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  nation  to  go  on  until  there  is 
a  good  teacher  in  every  school. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  provides  $15,000,000  annually,  and  de- 
mands an  equal  amount  by  the  states,  "to  cooperate  with  the  states  in 
preparing  teachers  for  the  schools,  particularly  rural  schools" — "to  pre- 
pare teachers,  to  encourage  a  more  nearly  universal  preparation  of  pros- 
pective teachers,  to  extend  the  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
already  in  service,  to  encourage  through  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships and  otherwise  a  greater  number  of  talented  young 'people  to  make 
adequate  preparation  for  public  school  service,  and  otherwise  to  provide 
an  increased  number  of  trained  and  competent  teachers."  This  money 
is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  public  school  teacher  basis,  and  amounts  to 
$24.10  per  teacher  for  the  promotion  of  teacher  preparation. 

North  Carolina  had  14,550  public  school  teachers  in  1915-16.  She 
would  receive  $350,655  for  the  purposes  named  above.  Doubling  this 
amount  would  make  available  a  minimum  of  $701,310  for  teacher  prepa- 
ration in  her  tax-supported  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

If  each  state  should  equal  the  congressional  allotment  with  a  sum 
beyond  what  is  now  being  spent  for  teacher  preparation,  our  nation 
would  soon  occupy  the  preeminence  in  public  school  education  that  it 
occupies  in  natural  resources,  production,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, wealth,  and  war.  The  safety  and  advancement  of  democracy  de- 
mands no  less  than  this  for  the  sake  of  its  23,000,000  children. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Senate  bill  4987 
involves  not  only  clerical  work,  but  also  judgment,  discretion,  and  execu- 
tive capacity.  It  ought  to  be  carried  forward  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
nation's  interest  in  these  types  of  education.  For  these  reasons,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  executive  department  of  the  government, 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  The  bill  also  provides  for  three  assistant  secre- 
taries, for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  for  the  transfer  of  other  educational  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Education  by  Congress  or  by  the  President, 
defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  secretary,  and  provides  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  department. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  designation  or  creation  by  the  state 
legislatures  of  the  machinery  necessary  within  each  state  for  the  co- 
operative administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  sets  up  certain 
necessary  safeguards,  such  as  systems  of  accounting  and  auditing. 
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A  summary  of  the  appropriations  provided  in  this  bill  for  ISTorth 
Carolina : 

1.  For  the  removal  of  illiteracy $  575,253.05 

2.  For  the  Americanization  of  immigrants 3,381.06 

3.  For  equalizing  educational  opportunities....     1,168,947.00 

4.  For  physical  and  health  education 479,867.42 

5.  For  better  and  more  teacher-preparation.  . .  .  350,655.00 

Total    $  2,578,103.53 

Every  one  of  these  types  of  education  is  of  national  concern,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  taxed  to  raise  the  $100,000,000  which  will 
be  distributed  on  the  bases  indicated.  Every  citizen  ought  to  become 
active  in  support  of  the  bill  for  it  is  the  most  important  educational 
measure  ever  considered  by  Congress. 


Great  Educational  Legislation 

Provision  for  a  six  months  school  term  in  every  community  in  the 
State  was  the  most  forward  step  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  True,  the  constitutional  amendment  had  already  made 
such  a  step  mandatory,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  secure  an  equitable 
arrangement  of  the  State's  finances  so  as  to  make  it  possible.  That  a 
program  was  worked  out  and  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  the  1919  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  program  was  worked  out  largely  by  Dr.  «T.  Y.  Joyner,  the  retiring 
superintendent,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Dr.  Joyner's  successor,  and  the 
latter  had  most  to  do  with  presenting  it  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly.  The  educational  forces  were  fortunate 
in  having  at  the  legislative  helm  Representative  Victor  Bryant  and 
Senator  F.  C.  Harding.  With  admirable  tact  and  excellent  leadership 
they  brought  the  warring  factions  together  and  reconciled  conflicting 
views. 

INCREASED   SALARIES 

Another  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  that  must  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  every  citizen  provides  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  sal- 
aries for  teachers,  advancing  the  present  scale  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
This  bill  does  not  prevent  counties  from  making  further  advances,  if 
considered  wise. 

FOR  UNIFORM  TEXT-BOOKS 

Uniformity  in  text-books  for  high  schools  is  secured  through  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  for  a  commission  to  go  over  the  list  of  available  books  and 
select  a  multiple  list  from  which  counties  must  make  selection.  Hereto- 
fore high  schools  in  the  same  county  have  frequently  used  different  books. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  new  law  enabling  patrons  moving  from  one 
county  to  another,  where  different  books  are  used,  to  have  the  books 
taken  back. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  LAWS 

The  compulsory  education  law  as  amended  now  requires  students  to 
attend  school  during  the  entire  term  in  the  district  in  which  the  pupils 
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reside.  It  is  made  flexible,  so  that  boards  of  education  can  excuse  pupils 
from  attending  in  the  event  they  are  needed  in  cases  of  emergency  at 
home  or  on  the  farm.  This  feature  was  added  in  order  not  to  work 
hardships  and  to  enable  schools  to  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  In 
cases  where  sufficient  buildings  are  not  available,  two  years  is  given  to 
provide  them. 

Orphan  children  can  now  attend  the  schools  in  the  district  in  which 
they  live,  and  allotments  on  a  per  capita  basis  will  be  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Senator  Cooper's  bill  allowing  counties  to  furnish  free  text-books  to 
students  at  a  fair  rental  price  was  another  important  educational  bill. 
This  extends  to  counties  the  privilege  already  exercised  by  several  city 
schools,  notably  Raleigh  and  Durham. 

vocational  education 

Measure  enabling  the  State  Department  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  program  for  vocational  education  were  also  passed. 
The  State  already  had  the  ground  work  for  the  system  and  the  laws 
passed  simply  provide  for  an  enlargement  of  the  work. — News  and 
Observer. 


Americanization  and  the  Education  Bill 

Three  editorials  appeared  in  one  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  three  are  given  below  to  show  the  trend  of  thought  on  educational 
problems : 

A  prominent  public  man,  interested  in  the  subject  of  education,  re- 
marked recently  that  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Congress,  intro- 
duced originally  by  Senator  Smith,  of  Qeorgia,  last  October,  "is  too 
good  to  live."  The  reason  why  this  measure  enjoys  such  precarious 
health  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $100,000,000  for  a  Department  of  Education.  The  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  used  in  improving  education  throughout  the  country  in  co- 
operation with  the  states.  The  sum  of  money  seems  large,  although 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  sums  we  have  been  spending  during  the 
war,  and,  on  occasions,  wasting.  When  we  consider  that  New  York  City 
alone  devotes  nearly  $43,000,000  yearly  to  its  school  budget,  we  get  our 
ideas  into  proper  focus  on  this  national  proposal.  The  men  who  are 
backing  the  new  legislation  have  been  at  least  partially  driven  to  their 
present  convictions  by  the  unexpected  conditions  disclosed,  during  the 
war,  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  among  our  foreign-born  populations. 

Why  are  our  leading  educators  so  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Office?  because  they  see  in  it  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  guidance  of  vocational  training.  An  army  of  re- 
turning soldiers  embodies  all  the  problems  of  labor  and  of  education.  A 
study  of  that  phase  of  the  reconstruction  which  involves  the  replacing  of 
our  soldiers  in  peaceful  occupations  involves  a  much  greater  task  than 
the  mere  finding  of  jobs  for  the  men.  It  is  an  education  for  educators 
to  study  in  these  days  the  needs  of  industry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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needs  and  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  individual  on  the  other.  No 
study  could  be  richer  in  suggestions  for  the  training  of  the  children  of 
today  so  that  they  may  be  the  better  equipped  for  their  life-work.  A 
frequent  complaint  is  that  educators  have  been  too  theoretical,  that  they 
have  known  so  little  of  the  world's  practical  work  outside  the  schoolroom. 
Now,  here  we  find  a  few  educators  charting  the  field  of  employment  like 
surveyors  with  their  instruments,  in  the  hope  of  applying  the  data  gath- 
ered to  shape  the  course  of  the  next  generation. 

sis  sp  ,      sjt  m  syc  sfs  «gc 

It  is  important  that  the  work  of  industrial  replacement  should  be 
well  done.  Every  soldier  who  asks  for  it  should  receive  help  that  is 
worth  while,  the  help  of  a  specialist.  But  the  children  are  the  great 
hope  of  the  world.  They  should  receive  the  heritage  of  this  new  study 
of  scientific  employment.  Business  men  have  lamented  the  inadequacy 
of  our  public  schools.  They  have  said  that  the  youngsters,  fresh  from 
school,  can  neither  cipher  accurately,  nor  write  legibly,  nor  think  con- 
nectedly, nor  follow  you  intelligently  as  you  talk.  And  the  employer 
complains  of  the  strain  and  worry  in  training  youngsters  that  should 
have  had  some  training.  The  United  States  Employment  Office  hints  at 
better  methods.  It  can  be  converted  into  a  school  worthy  of  attendance 
by  a  Pestalozzi. 


The  Schools  Must  be  Kept  Close  to  the  People 

The  article  below  is  a  part  of  a  speech  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Corinth,  Penn.,  and  appeared  in  the  Beading  (Pa.)  Herald. 

"As  the  people  so  the  schools.  Wherever  I  find  the  best  school  senti- 
ment I  find  the  best  schools.  In  such  communities  are  found  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  most  advanced  civilization.  Wherever  there  is  apathy 
and  indifference  to  education,  I  find  the  poorest  and  most  inefficient 
schools.  I  have  labored  for  many  years  through  the  press,  platform,  and 
conference  to  build  up  a  more  wholesome  school  system  in  the  county, 
and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  effort.  The  dark  educational  spots 
are  slowly  but  surely  disappearing. 

"No  one  today  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  our  public  schools.  The 
credit  for  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  people  them- 
selves and  you  directors  who  are  at  the  helm  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  county.  It  is  true  that  you  directors  often  do  more  than  the  people 
want  you  to  do.  Your  compensation  too  often  is  abuse  and  condemna- 
tion, but  in  the  long  run  your  unselfish  service  and  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  your  respective  communities  will  be  lauded  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  very  people  who  denounced  you  the  worst. 

"Our  public  schools  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice somewhat  of  efficiency.  I  am  glad  that  county  schools  are  closer  to 
the  people  than  city  schools.  Our  republic  would  not  be  the  grandest 
and  greatest  without  our  public  system.  The  choicest  product  and  fairest 
fruition  of  liberty  is  the  public  school  system.  It  is  unique  in  the  civil- 
ized world.     It  is  the  most  democratic  and  most  socialistic  institution 
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in  the  world.  It  is  the  great  assimilative  organ  of  the  republic.  Liberty 
is  not  the  child  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  barbarism,  but  the  child 
of  intelligence  and  education. 

"Our  American  farmer  and  laborer  should  realize  that  the  public 
school  is  his  very  ark  of  safety — the  bridge  across  which  his  little  ones 
may  reach  place,  power,  and  higher  planes  of  usefulness.  Our  public 
schools  are  born  of  democracy,  supported  by  democracy,  and  all  its  future 
growth  will  be  founded  on  democracy.  Any  man  or  set  of  men  who 
weaken  its  efficiency  or  undermine  its  democratic  spirit  are  enemies  of 
their  country.    Disloyalty  must  not  be  permitted  in  our  schools. 

"It  is  through  trained  teachers  that  we  can  make  more  efficient  our 
system.  A  good  teacher  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold ;  a  poor  teacher  is 
dear  at  any  price.  We  must  stop  erecting  $50,000  school  buildings  and 
only  paying  $50  a  month  to  teachers.  The  pay  of  our  teachers  at  present 
is  entirely  inadequate.  Good  schools  cost  money.  It  is  true  that  we 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on  education,  but  it  is  insignificant  with  the 
money  we  spend  for  rum,  tobacco,  movies,  and  chewing  gum.  Parsi- 
mony to  the  public  schools  means  death  to  all  grand  hopes  of  liberty. 
The  best  schools  are  always  taught  by  the  best-trained  teachers. 

"Another  line  which  I  labored  for — a  broader,  wider,  and  more  effec- 
tive educational  policy.  We  must  not  only  train  for  sweetness  and  light, 
but  for  service  as  well.  Therefore  I  have  emphasized  vocational  train- 
ing more  particularly  for  the  country  child.  Industrial  training  is  a 
panacea  for  many  ills  in  our  social  fabric.  The  slogan  for  every  school 
should  be — learning  to  do;  doing  to  earn;  earning  to  live;  living  to 
serve." 


Edgecombe  County  in  the  Lead 

The  educational  forces  of  Edgecombe  County  are  very  much  in  earnest 
in  their  conviction  that  the  time  is  here  to  strike  and  strike  hard  for  the 
schools.  They  are  convinced  that  extreme  emergencies  require  extreme 
measures,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  schools  as  good  as  they  were, 
but  they  must  be  made  better. 

Accordingly  there  is  proposed  not  only  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  but  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  bond  issue  as  well.  Small 
schools  will  be  consolidated,  new  buildings  will  be  erected,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  will  be  provided  for  children  who  are  not  near  enough 
to  the  consolidated  schools  to  walk  to  them.  Portions  of  the  county 
already  have  consolidated  schools  and  conveyances  and  the  plan  has 
worked  out  so  satisfactorily  that  the  educational  leaders  are  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  it  for  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  ambitious  plans  of  Edgecombe  are  but  a  part  of  the  movement 
that  is  sweeping  the  State  to  save  the  schools  from  being  wrecked  by  the 
war.  Friends  of  public  education  are  rallying  everywhere  to  the  cause 
of  the  child.  If  there  are  counties  where  the  danger  is  not  foreseen  and 
steps  not  being  taken  to  meet  it,  they  will  be  spurred  to  action  by  the 
example  of  progressive  counties  like  Edgecombe,  Wake,  Johnston,  Wil- 
son, Warren,  and  a  goodly  number  of  others  which  give  evidence  of  a 
determination  to  do  everything  possible  and  in  reason  for  the  cause  of 
education. — Editorial  in  News  and  Observer. 
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Dixie  Land 

(As  seen  from  the  window  of  a  train,  by  Tom  Skethill,  the  Soldier  Poet.) 

Before  me,  like  the  pictures  on  the  screen, 

Flash  rippling  brooks  and  fields  of  waving  green, 

Whilst  in  the  far-flung  distance,  lone  and  bare, 

The  mountains  peer  from  out  their  clouded  lair. 

The  cypress  and  the  maple,  verdure  shed, 

Stand,  stark  and  still  and  silent  as  the  dead. 

A  mat  of  multi-colored  flowers  below, 

Soft  drapes  the  field  where  fabled  fairies  go 

Each  night  to  serenade  beneath  the  trees, 

And  drink,  from  silver  cups,  the  incensed  breeze, 

Or  maybe,  who  can  tell  what  fairies  do, 

To  wait  the  morn  and  sip  the  pearling  dew 

Of  flowers  rich.     The  sun,  a  ruby  red, 

Glows  in  the  west,  where  colors  garlanded, 

Steal  out  through  space  to  fondle  and  caress 

The  lone  clouds,  in  their  virgin  loveliness. 

High,  on  the  wing,  in  richest  notes,  and  rare 

A  wild-bird  fills  the  cool  autumnal  air 

With  melody  divine.    Across  the  way 

A  mother  watches  her  children  play. 

Whilst  down  the  winding  pike,  soft-eyed  and  glad, 

A  maiden  walks  to  meet  her  Southern  lad. 

And  as  I  sit  here  in  this  southbound  train, 

It  seems  as  though  the  loneliness  and  pain 

Of  blasted  hopes  and  youthful  promises  slain, 

Soften — since  earth  was  earth,  the  eyes  of  man 

Have  ne'er  beheld  a  more  delightful  span 

Than  these  soft  skies  and  colored  hills  so  grand, 

Oh  Lord  it  is,  it  is  thy  promised  land. 
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Editorials 

Dr.  Joyner,  Educational  Statesman 

Dr.  Joyner  was  one  of  the  group  of  North  Carolinians  who  caught  the 
vision  of  whac  could  be  done.  He  saw  the  great  needs,  saw  the  way  to 
meet  these  needs,  saw  that  the  educational  advancement  of  the  children 
meant  the  material  advancement  of  the  State.  He  lived  to  see  a  full 
generation  of  school  children  grow  up  and  take  their  places  in  life  before 
he  turned  loose.  He  planted  and  lived  to  reap ;  the  others  only  planted 
and  watered  but  did  not  gather.  Others  passed  out,  either  into  other 
states  and  other  activities  or  did  not  live  to  see  things  through.  Dr. 
Joyner  retires  to  private  life  when  he  realizes  that  the  State  is  fully 
aroused,  and  now  fulfillment  is  near  for  the  promises  of  the  years  past. 

All  the  State  wishes  that  he  may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  full  reali- 
zation of  his  plans  and  dreams.  It  takes  courage  to  retire  in  the  fulness 
of  power,  before  there  is  any  deterioration,  when  there  is  no  reason  for 
retiring,  at  the  height  of  popularity;  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
powers  of  a  man  that  he  has  worked  for  a  cause  so  well,  with  his  plans 
and  ideas  so  clearly  defined  that  the  cause  can  go  forward  after  his  guid- 
ing hand  is  removed.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  one  coming  in  that  he 
can  take  hold  of  things  as  they  are  and  go  forward;  construct  on  what 
is  there — no  destructive  work,  no  tearing  down  to  get  things  just  as  he 
would  have  had  them.  Never  has  there  been  a  change  made  that  caused 
as  little  friction;  where  the  understanding  had  been  so  thorough,  where 
there  has  been  so  little  break. 
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The  New  Superintendent 

"The  greatest  thing  Governor  Bickett  has  done  yet  is  his  choosing 
E.  C.  Brooks  as  State  Superintendent,"  is  what  one  man  said.  The 
minds  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  State  who  keep  up  with  educational 
affairs  probably  turned  straight  to  the  same  man  as  the  logical  one  for 
the  place.  Already  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  has  been  proved.  Dr. 
Brooks  stepped  in  and  took  hold,  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  and  what 
to  leave  undone,  where  to  take  hold  first  and  what  to  let  alone  for  the 
present.  He  came  at  the  busiest  time,  just  as  important  legislation  was 
pending,  just  as  the  General  Assembly  was  meeting.  It  required  of  a 
new  head  a  former  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  an  understand- 
ing of  plans  already  started,  a  grasp  of  the  significance  of  situations,  and 
a  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  ahead.  This  situation  re- 
quired a  man  of  training,  of  judgment,  a  man  of  imagination  and  fine 
background,  a  man  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Dr.  Brooks  is 
such  a  man. 

This  is  a  time  of  readjustments,  a  time  of  transition,  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, and  it  is  better  for  the  new  man  to  take  hold  before  the  new 
things  and  ideas  get  settled.  We  expect  great  things  from  the  new  super- 
intendent, and  we  know  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

In  the  next  Quarterly  will  appear  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Brooks 
and  an  article  from  him. 


Report  of  the  State  Educational  Commission 

The  "Findings  and  recommendations"  of  the  State  Educational  Com- 
mission, which  were  submitted  to  the  State  General  Assembly,  show  that 
much  work  has  been  done,  but  yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
recommendation  that  the  time  for  the  making  of  investigations  be  ex- 
tended two  years  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  necessary  funds 
for  financing  the  work  provided  for  by  an  appropriation. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  consented  to  assist  with  the  survey 
and  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  work.  They  are  already 
making  a  study  of  educational  conditions  preliminary  to  the  actual  field 
study.  They  are  ready  to  send  a  man  into  the  State  as  soon  as  the 
schools  resume  normal  operations.  Now  that  they  have  sufficient  time 
to  make  a  survey  it  can  be  done  with  thoroughness,  and  can  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  State. 

The  subcommittee  that  investigated  the  school  law  of  North  Carolina 
with  a  view  to  codifying  the  laws  made  much  progress,  but  discovered 
the  laws  in  a  chaotic  state,  making  it  difficult  to  follow  up  any  set  of 
laws.  The  committee  makes  it  clear  that  the  laws  should  be  unified  and 
codified,  with  proper  indexing.  Inaccuracies  were  found  that  were  due 
to  lack  of  this  work. 

Present  Methods  and  Cost  of  Public  Printing  in  North  Carolina 
makes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  report.  Only  partial  investigation 
has  been  possible  on  the  other  two  matters  delegated  to  the  commission, 
because  of  the  limited  time.  These  two  questions  are  "Methods  and 
Cost  of  Supplying  Text-Books  to  This  and  to  Other  States"  and  "Public 
School  Teachers'  Pensions."  While  progress  was  made  in  collecting 
data  on  both  of  the  subjects  the  findings  thus  far  are  insufficient  for  the 
basis  of  a  report. 
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The  time  for  completing  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  right  now, 
within  the  next  two  years,  "before  the  schools  are  adjusted  to  the  new 
conditions  that  must  arise  from  the  recent  world  war."  The  sum  of 
$5,000  was  asked  for  as  the  amount  necessary  for  completing  the  work. 

"The  investigation  has  gone  far  enough  for  us  to  realize  that  the  field 
of  activities  of  the  Commission  should  be  extended  to  include  a  thorough 
study  of  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers 
in  this  and  other  states." 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  believe  this  also  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  continued  the  Commission. 


From  President  Wright's  Biennial  Report 

President  Wright  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  General  Assembly  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say.  The  front  page  is  culled  from  this  re- 
port.    The  following  is  the  opening : 

"Though  the  school  years  1916-18,  covered  by  this  report,  came  during 
the  war  in  Europe,  when  our  people  had  many  things  to  take  their  atten- 
tion away  from  education,  and  though  many  of  our  young  women  have 
been  urged  to  go  into  more  lucrative  employment  than  teaching,  yet  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  this  two-year  period  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  best  biennial  in  our  history."  The  registration  for  the  ten  years  has 
been,  for  the  regular  terms,  2,616;  for  the  summer  terms,  5,671. 

His  statement  on  the  purpose  of  the  school  shows  that  we  are  holding 
strong  to  the  faith  that  has  been  in  us  from  the  beginning. 

"A  glance  at  our  courses  of  study  will  show  that  we  are  holding  this 
school  to  its  purpose,  viz :  giving  to  our  students  'such  education  and 
training  as  shall  fit  and  qualify  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina.'  All  of  our  students  expect  to  become  teachers.  The 
rural  school,  now  working  as  our  'Model  Country  School,'  should  be 
invaluable  to  us  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  school  since  it  gives 
to  us  an  opportunity  to  do  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  a  real 
country  school.  We  are  handicapped  very  much  by  not  having  the 
means  of  transporting  our  students  to  the  school.  The  additions  to  our 
Model  School,  enabling  us  to  do  observation  and  practice  teaching  in 
seven  grades,  adds  greatly  to  our  equipment.  The  cooperative  relations 
now  established  with  the  county  system  and  also  with  the  town  system, 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  even  more  efficient  work  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  past.  With  this  opportunity  we  propose  to  hold  rigidly 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established  and  turn  back  to 
the  State  each  year  many  well  trained  and  efficient  teachers." 


Meeting  of  Summer  School  Directors 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  summer  schools,  held  in  Raleigh  in 
January,  was  attended  by  President  Wright  and  Mr.  Wilson.  They 
report  a  most  satisfactory  meeting,  not  only  because  of  what  was  done 
at  the  time  but  because  of  what  will  be  sure  to  follow  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  will  eventually  come  to  pass  that  each  summer  school  will  do 
certain  kinds  of  work,  thus  eliminating  waste  and  reduplication.  People 
will  know  exactly  where  to  go  for  what  they  want.     A  cooperative  plan 
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will  weld  the  schools  of  the  State  together,  will  lead  to  a  more  thorough 
understanding  among  the  schools,  and  will  redound  to  the  good  of  all. 
The  material  saving  will  be  great.  It  may  mean  that  the  schools  will 
keep  their  plants  running  the  year  round. 


The  Educational  Bill  of  federal  assistance  to  the  several  states  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  North  Carolinian  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of 
every  other  state  in  the  United  States.  At  last  Congress  realizes  that  the 
funds  for  the  educational  work  of  our  country  are  not  sufficient,  and  it 
proposes  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  to  each  of  the  states,  provided 
that  they  will  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  This  means  that  Congress 
is  willing  to  help  those  that  help  themselves,  but  is  not  willing  to  appro- 
priate money  on  charity.  Only  the  state  that  will  accept  this  offer  is 
ready  for  the  reform.    The  question  is,  Is  North  Carolina  Ready? 

R.  H. 


The  General  Assembly  made  arrangements  for  all  the  bonds  due 
within  the  next  four  years  to  be  paid  in  the  next  two  years.  This  means 
that  the  remainder  of  the  $200,000  appropriated  for  permanent  im- 
provements at  the  Training  School  will  be  paid  over  soon.  Only  $50,000 
so  far  has  been  paid.  It  further  means  that  the  sound  of  the  saw  and 
hammer  will  again  be  heard  and  will  continue  for  some  time.  The  first 
building  will  be  the  addition  of  a  wing  to  West  Dormitory,  balancing 
the  wing  added  in  1915.  About  sixty  more  girls  can  be  taken  care  of; 
therefore  some  of  those  who  have  been  turned  away  each  year  can  be 
taken  in. 
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Checking  Up  Errors  in  Written  Work 

As  a  basis  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  written  work  in  the  seventh 
grade  I  gave  a  story,  Hawthorne's  "Pine-Tree  Shilling,"  for  reproduc- 
tion. The  story  was  read  and  discussed  in  class  the  first  day.  The 
second  day  we  spent  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  class  period  put- 
ting an  outline  on  the  board ;  the  remainder  of  the  class  period  was  spent 
in  letting  the  children  fill  out  the  story  from  the  outline  with  pencil  on 
paper  thus  giving  a  chance  for  the  written  reproduction.  A  few  in  the 
class  who  could  not  work  so  fast  as  others  did  not  get  their  story  finished 
on  class.  They  were  permitted  to  finish  it  outside,  and  all  brought  their 
stories,  copied  in  their  note-books,  to  class  next  day. 

I  collected  the  note-books  and  read  the  stories  just  as  they  were,  errors 
and  all.  It  was  hard  to  read  these  and  pass  over  the  errors  without  cor- 
recting them  but  I  had  a  purpose  in  this.  Instead  of  correcting  the 
errors  found  in  the  stories  I  listed  these,  putting  the  name  of  the  child 
by  his  own  list  of  errors.  After  I  had  been  over  all  these  stories,  from 
the  list  of  errors  thus  obtained  I  selected  those  most  common  to  the  class 
and  made  sentences  giving  the  correct  form  of  those  errors.  My  idea 
in  doing  this  was  to  have  the  correct  forms  put  on  the  board  for  the  class 
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to  see.  For  example,  I  found  this  sentence  in  one  of  the  stories :  "Miss 
Betsy  father,  Captain  John  Hull,  he  gave  her  as  meny  pounds  of  coin  as 
she  wayed."  To  correct  that  I  sent  the  child  who  had  that  sentence  in 
his  story  to  the  board  and  dictated  this  sentence  for  him  to  write :  "Miss 
Betsy's  father,  Captain  John  Hull,  gave  to  her  her  weight  in  silver 
coins."  In  some  of  the  stories  Massachusetts  was  abbreviated,  in  others 
it  was  misspelled.  I  had  that  word  put  before  them  on  the  board  in  a 
good  sentence  and  discussed  when  abbreviations  and  figures  might  be 
used  in  written  work  of  this  kind. 

In  the  sentences  which  I  dictated  for  them  to  write  on  the  board  I 
tried  to  use  every  word  that  I  possibly  could  that  had  been  misspelled 
in  their  stories.  Some  had  used  singular  subjects  and  plural  verbs  in 
their  note-books,  and  vice  versa.  Some  had  mixed  tenses  such  as :  give 
for  'gave,  come  for  came,  etc.  Some  mixed  the  use  of  their  and  there. 
In  dictating  these  sentences  to  be  written  on  the  board  I  tried  to  give 
each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  chance  for  the  correct  expression  in  the 
place  of  the  mistake  in  his  own  note-book.  Most  of  the  children  went 
to  the  board  and  were  given  a  chance.  If  the  sentences  that  were  dic- 
tated were  not  written  on  the  board  correctly  they  were  checked  up  by 
the  class. 

After  all  these  sentences  had  been  put  on  the  board  and  corrected  I 
told  the  class  my  purpose  in  having  it  done,  which  was  to  correct  before 
the  whole  class  errors  which  had  been  found  in  note-books  from  the  class. 
And  after  their  note-books  had  been  handed  back  to  them  I  expected 
each  one  to  correct  the  mistakes  found  in  his  own  book.  After  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  these  errors  and  they  had  been  corrected 
before  them  on  class  the  pupils  understood  they  were  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  these. 

After  this  I  selected  some  note-books — one  of  the  best,  one  of  the 
worst,  and  an  average  book — and  held  them  up  before  the  class  for  criti- 
cism. Each  was  to  think  what  his  own  criticism  of  the  note-books  would 
be,  and  then  I  called  on  some  one  for  his  criticism.  I  gave  suggestions 
as  to  the  type  of  things  they  should  notice  in  their  criticisms :  ( 1 )  Gen- 
eral appearance;  (2)  Margins;  (3)  Writing;  (4)  The  title;  (5)  Para- 
graph indentions.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  In  them  the 
children  showed  good  judgment  and  in  their  next  work  the  majority 
of  them  profited  by  these  criticisms. 

Now,  the  children  were  ready  to  take  their  own  note-books  and  correct 
many  of  their  own  faults  with  intelligence.  After  this  had  been  done  I 
collected  the  note-books  and  added  all  necessary  corrections.  Then  the 
stories  were  handed  back  for  the  children  to  copy  in  their  corrected  form. 
In  the  end  they  had  something  to  compare,  and  many  of  them  were 
astonished  to  see  the  improvement  of  the  finished  story  over  the  first. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  them  to  know  that  they  had 
seen  most  of  their  own  errors  in  these  stories  and  had  corrected  them 
themselves. 

In  managing  the  written  reproduction  of  a  story  in  this  way  a  need 
of  dictation  and  a  correction  of  common  errors  in  written  work  was  seen, 
therefore  these  followed  quite  naturally. 

In  the  dictation  work  which  followed  I  used  words  which  many  of  the 
class  continued  to  spell  incorrectly,  such  as:  weigh,  balanced,  scales, 
pudding,  consented.  There  was  in  the  lesson  a  chance  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  they  had  learned  about  the  use  of  abbreviations ;  also  a  chance 
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for  the  proper  use  of  their  and  there,  of  knew  and  new.  There  was  also 
a  drill  on  some  correct  forms  which  the  class  needed.  For  example: 
Has  no  for  hasn't  got,  has  for  has  got,  and  other  errors.  One  other  thing 
which  we  drilled  on  particularly  was  the  use  of  negatives. 

I  put  groups  of  sentences  on  the  board  for  blanks  to  be  filled  with  the 
correct  forms  of  verbs.  The  children  were  to  determine  whether  the 
sentence  required  the  form :  give  or  gave,  come  or  came,  was  or  were,  has 
or  have,  and  do  or  did.  The  interest  of  the  class  was  aroused  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  they  had  some  historical  background  for  the  story.  And 
through  this  method  of  treatment  the  children  showed  great  improve- 
ment and  became  more  critical  of  all  their  own  work. 

Elizabeth  Speir,  '19. 


The  Value  of  Graphs  in  Correcting  Spelling 

Some  subjects  are  interesting  within  themselves,  having  a  natural 
instinctive  appeal  to  the  child,  while  others  that  have  not  this  appeal 
require  a  great  deal  of  drill.  Spelling  is  one  of  these  tool  subjects,  but 
it  may  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  an  instinctive  appeal. 
My  problem  in  teaching  this  subject  to  the  fourth  grade  in  the  Model 
School  was,  "How  can  I  make  the  drill  lessons  interesting?" 

Some  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  children  of  this  age  are  rivalry  and 
display.  "Spelling  matches"  and  all  kinds  of  contests  appeal  to  them. 
I  decided  to  make  use  of  and  try  to  build  up  a  modified  form  of  rivalry 
and  display — pride  in  excelling  oneself  or  one's  past  efforts.  To  do 
this  I  gave  each  child  a  graph  paper  on  which  he  marked  his  spelling 
each  day.  About  ten  minutes  of  my  spelling  period  was  devoted  each 
day  to  a  drill  on  the  words  which  had  been  taught.  The  words  were 
pronounced  by  the  teacher,  written  on  paper  by  each  child,  and  corrected. 
When  using  these  graphs  it  is  better  to  give  either  ten  or  twenty  words, 
for  the  children  will  easily  see  that  if  they  miss  one  word  when  they 
have  ten  it  counts  off  ten  points,  and  if  they  have  twenty  words  and  miss 
one  it  counts  off  five  points.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  children 
as  they  mark  their  graphs  for  the  day's  work.  If  their  line  goes  up  their 
faces  are  beaming  with  joy,  and  if  it  goes  down  you  see  their  faces  look- 
ing sad  and  long. 

This  graph  should  first  be  made  for  only  two  weeks.  In  the  beginning 
the  pupils  may  not  understand  thoroughly  how  to  keep  it,  and  it  will 
be  too  crude  and  untidy  for  the  pupil  to  keep  for  a  long  period.  But 
after  they  have  used  the  graph  for  two  weeks  they  will  understand  how 
it  should  be  kept  without  making  mistakes.  The  next  time  you  may 
make  the  graphs  to  last  a  month,  and  this  will  be  less  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  children 
have  learned  just  how  to  keep  them  as  they  should  be.  We  made  the 
graph  paper  ourselves  as  we  wished  to  have  the  blocks  large.  Some- 
times the  children  made  them  under  my  direction,  and  sometimes  I 
hectographed  them.  A  graph  for  two  weeks  should  have  ten  one-half- 
inch  squares  from  left  to  right  of  the  paper  and  ten  squares  from  top 
to  bottom.  Of  course  if  you  want  a  graph  to  last  a  month  you  should 
have  twenty  one-half-inch  squares.  For  illustration,  I  will  take  one 
graph  which  shows  how  one  child's  grades  ran  each  day  for  two 
weeks.  This  pupil  missed  one  word  on  Monday,  his  line  fell  to 
ninety ;  on  Tuesday  he  missed  one  word,  so  his  line  was  extended  straight 
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across  one  block.  Wednesday  he  did  not  miss  a  word,  therefore  his  line 
went  up  to  the  top.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  he  made  one  hundred. 
On  Monday  his  line  fell  to  eighty,  which  probably  meant  he  neglected 
his  work  for  week-end  pleasures,  but  his  line  gradually  went  up.  Tues- 
day the  pupil  missed  only  one  word ;  his  line  went  up  to  ninety.  Wed- 
nesday he  missed  one,  so  it  went  across  on  the  same  line  one  block.  But 
on  Thursday  the  line  went  to  the  top  again,  and  was  extended  on  Friday. 
When  the  pupil  sees  his  lines  have  reached  the  one  hundred  line  at 
the  end  of  this  graph  it  makes  him  eager  to  begin  the  new  one  and  he  is 
determined  to  show  how  well  he  can  do.  When  the  next  one  is  started 
he  takes  great  pride  in  keeping  the  line  high  and  the  sheet  clean,  for  it 
is  to  last  a  month. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  now  that  graphs  cause  the  pupils  to  have  a 
stronger  desire  to  learn  every  word  in  the  lesson.  A  strong  feeling  of 
competition  is  stimulated  within  the  child  himself,  and  when  this  is 
started,  work  which  is  worth  while  may  be  expected  from  the  pupils. 

This  was  not  used  for  anything  but  to  make  the  drill  part  of  the  lesson 
interesting,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  all  but  drill  in  spelling  inter- 
esting, and  we  think  this  graph  work  will  serve  to  make  even  the  drill 
very  interesting.  Only  one-third  of  the  period  was  given  to  this,  which 
was  about  ten  minutes  each  day. 

Vera  Bennett,  '19. 


Language  Work  Through  Primary  History 

Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  of  the  third  grade  since  the 
first  of  the  year  has  grown  out  of  the  Primary  History  work.  Having 
studied  in  the  fall  Pastoral  Life  as  portrayed  by  the  shepherd  of  Pales- 
tine, the  children  were  all  the  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  life  of  the 
Swiss  shepherds. 

First,  the  country  of  Switzerland  was  taken  up  and  studied,  the 
teacher  giving  much  interesting  material  about  Switzerland  in  story 
form.  The  children  were  shown  many  pictures  of  the  country.  These 
were  taken  from  the  Geographic  Magazine  and  other  sources.  They 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  lofty  mountains,  wonderful  glaciers, 
and  the  avalanches;  also  in  the  homes  and  work  of  the  Swiss  people,  par- 
ticularly the  shepherds,  as  well  as  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  and  their 
brave  dogs. 

With  the  help  of  the  children  a  sand-table,  showing  snow-capped 
mountains,  blue  lakes  and  green  valleys  was  worked  out.  A  poster  illus- 
trating the  industries  and  products  of  Switzerland  was  made  from  pic- 
tures and  other  articles  brought  by  the  children.  Among  these  were 
the  manufacturing  of  watches,  clocks,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  and  em- 
broidery. Pictures  or  sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  together  with  advertise- 
ments of  cheese  and  butter,  showed  the  importance  of  dairying  in  Switz- 
erland. A  piece  of  chamois  skin  was  also  used  on  the  poster,  a  re- 
minder of  an  interesting  animal  of  that  country  whose  skin  is  an  article 
of  export. 

After  several  days  were  spent  talking  of  all  these  things,  the  children 
in  one  lesson  were  called  upon  to  give  the  most  interesting  sentences 
they  could  which  told  some  of  the  facts  they  had  learned  about  the 
country.  The  best  sentences  were  put  on  the  board  by  individual  chil- 
dren and  criticized  and  revised  by  the  class  where  necessary.    This  served 
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as  a  review  of  the  previous  work  they  had  had,  and  gave  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  clear  up  any  incorrect  ideas  the  children  may  have 
formed. 

One  lesson  was  given  entirely  to  descriptive  words.  First,  sentences, 
each  containing  one  or  more  of  these  words,  were  put  on  the  board  by 
the  teacher.  These  were  discussed  by  the  children  and  teacher  together, 
attention  being  called  to  the  words  which  described  something.  Chil- 
dren were  asked  to  suggest  others  which  might  have  been  used.  Then 
a  list  of  words,  such  as  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  glaciers,  snow,  and  ava- 
lanches were  put  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  The  children  were  called 
upon  to  give  words  that  would  describe  each  of  these.  Some  very  good 
ones  were  given,  such  as  beautiful,  swift,  clear,  and  others,  the  teacher 
suggesting  now  and  then  such  words  as  lofty,  snow-clad,  glistening,  etc. 
Through  such  work  as  this  the  child  enriches  his  vocabulary,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  clearer  and  more  expressive 
manner,  both  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

Another  lesson  period  was  given  to  a  game  in  which  the  whole  class 
took  an  imaginary  trip  to  Switzerland.  After  about  five  minutes,  in 
which  every  one  was  asked  to  think  of  the  things  he  would  like  best  to 
see  should  they  really  take  a  trip  to  this  country,  a  leader  was  chosen. 
This  child  stood  in  front  of  class,  asking  different  ones,  "What  did  you 
see  in  Switzerland?"  Perhaps  the  answer  was,  "I  saw  an  avalanche 
rushing  down  the  mountains,"  or  "I  saw  a  St.  Bernard  dog  looking  for 
lost  travelers."  The  leader  was  changed  several  times,  and  later  in  the 
game  the  question  used  was,  "What  have  you  seen  in  Switzerland?"  "I 
have  seen  the  Swiss  people  making  music  boxes,"  was  one  answer  given. 

The  children  enjoyed  so  much  hearing  about  the  brave  St.  Bernard 
dogs  that  in  still  another  lesson  the  teacher  told  them  that  she  knew  a 
very  interesting  story  about  one  of  these  dogs,  which  she  would  like  to 
tell  them,  but  that  she  was  going  to  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story  that  day, 
and  then  wanted  them  to  finish  it  as  they  would  like  for  it  to  end.  She 
would  then  finish  the  story  as  she  had  heard  it.  She,  of  course,  stopped 
at  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story  where  a  poor  half -frozen  traveler 
had  fallen  just  as  he  heard  the  roar  of  an  approaching  avalanche.  The 
children  were  given  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  think  of  how  they  would 
like  the  story  to  end,  after  which  they  were  called  upon,  one  at  a  time,  to 
tell  their  ending  of  the  story.  While  some  of  the  results  were  crude, 
we  felt  that  this  work  had  been  worth  while,  as  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  to  use  their  imagination  and  to  express  them- 
selves freely  upon  a  subject  in  which  they  were  genuinely  interested. 
The  children  thought  along  the  line  in  which  the  story  really  ended. 

These  are  only  a  few  types  of  the  language  work  that  may  grow  out 
of  an  interesting  subject. 

Mary  Lee  Gallup,  '19. 


Light  and  Heat 

Light  and  heat  were  the  main  topics  around  which  I  grouped  a  series 
of  interesting  lessons  which  were  used  for  opening  exercises  in  the  third 
grade  of  the  Model  School.  The  first  lessons  were  based  on  nature's 
light — sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Later  I  introduced  artificial  light.  I 
taught  the  subject  of  heat  very  much  as  I  did  light,  letting  the  last  topic 
grow  out  of  the  first  one. 
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I  introduced  the  subject  by  telling  the  children  how  people  got  their 
light  before  inventions  were  made.  I  told  them  the  only  kind  of  light 
the  people  had  came  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  they  depended  upon 
nature's  light — the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  and  moon  at  night. 

I  asked  the  children  if  they  had  ever  been  out  at  night  and  watched 
the  moon  and  stars.  When  I  asked  them  what  they  noticed  in  the  starry 
heavens,  they  gave  very  interesting  replies.  I  explained  to  them  that 
the  big  silvery  moon  sending  its  beautiful  light  down  to  earth  looks 
bright  just  like  the  sun  or  stars,  but  it  has  no  light  of  its  own ;  and  that 
the  moon  gets  all  its  light  from  the  sun,  giving  out  again  or  throwing 
back  to  earth  the  sunlight  which  falls  upon  it.  I  asked  them  if  they  had 
ever  held  a  mirror  in  the  sunlight  and  watched  the  light  which  the  mirror 
threw  on  the  wall.  I  made  them  see  that  the  moon  reflects  the  sunlight 
just  as  a  mirror  reflects  or  throws  back  the  light  which  shines  on  it.  I 
told  them  that  some  one  has  called  the  moon  a  large  looking  glass  of 
the  sky  on  which  the  sunlight  falls  to  be  sent  back  to  earth.  They  saw 
that  all  the  soft  silvery  moonlight  we  enjoy  so  much  is  the  light  which 
the  moon  catches  from  the  sun  and  reflects  down  to  us  on  earth ;  for  the 
moon  itself  is  a  large  cold  solid  globe  and  has  no  light  of  its  own. 

Next  we  talked  about  the  stars.  They  readily  saw  that  the  stars  were 
quite  different  from  the  moon.  I  told  them  that  stars  are  suns  giving 
light  and  heat  just  like  our  sun,  and  that  some  stars  are  much  larger 
and  brighter  than  the  sun.  The  reason  why  they  look  small  to  us  is 
because  they  are  so  very  far  away. 

I  reminded  them  of  the  Bible  story  about  the  shepherds  and  wise 
men,  which  they  knew,  of  course.  I  reminded  them  that  the  shepherds 
who  were  out  on  the  hillsides  watching  their  flocks  at  night  were  led 
and  guided  by  the  direction  of  the  stars.  The  wise  men  as  they  were 
seeking  their  way  to  the  East  to  find  the  Christ-child  saw  the  star  over 
Bethlehem,  and  were  led  and  directed  in  the  right  direction;  back  in 
those  days,  especially,  people  were  very  often  led  and  guided  by  the  stars, 
especially  the  sailors  and  shepherds  who  were  out  at  night. 

In  introducing  artificial  light  I  told  them  that  later  on  some  one 
discovered  that  wood  would  burn  and  give  off  light,  and  from  this  we 
have  the  beginning  of  artificial  light  or  lights  that  man  invented.  We 
talked  about  all  kinds  of  light  from  the  most  primitive  up  to  the  most 
highly  developed.     This  is  the  list  we  made : 

1.  Torch  lights,  and  light  from  the  fire. 

2.  Rush  lights. 

3.  Dip  candles. 

4.  Bayberry  candles. 

5.  Mold  candles. 

6.  Candle  lanterns. 

7.  Earliest  form  of  lamps  (the  pitcher  shape,  and  the  large  ones 

made  of  stone  and  brass). 

8.  Glass  lamps. 

9.  Gas  lights. 

10.  Electric  lights. 
I  might  say  here,  that  the  children  of  Greenville  did  not  know  very 
much  about  lamps,  even  less  than  they  knew  about  candles.     They  knew 
most  about  the  torch  and  electric  lights. 

After  I  had  spent  several  lessons  on  the  subject  of  light  I  had  a  gen- 
eral review.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  what  things  would  be  put  in  the 
outline  under  nature's  light. — Nature's  light,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
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Then  we  worked  out  an  outline  on  artificial  light.  The  children  were 
able  to  tell  me  the  most  of  the  inventions  for  lighting  made  by  man. 

The  subject  of  heat  followed.  Introducing  the  subject  I  said:  "We 
all  know  that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  but  what  else  does  it  give  us?" 
"Heat."  "We  call  the  light  of  the  sun  what  kind  of  light  ?"  The  children 
immediately  said,  "Natural  light."  "So,  what  do  you  think  we  would 
call  the  heat  of  the  sun?"  "Natural  heat."  "What  would  we  call  the 
heat  that  man  found  out  how  to  make?"  "Artificial  heat."  I  told 
them  before  the  white  people  came  to  this  country  the  Indians  lived  here. 
They  knew  the  Indians  lived  in  little  huts,  wigwams  and  longhouses. 
I  told  them  these  houses  were  very  open  and  cold,  and  they  had  no  chim- 
neys so  they  built  the  fire  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  They  dressed  and 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  animals.  They  had  no  beds  so  they  slept  on  the 
ground  and  covered  with  the  skins,  but  even  then  they  suffered  intensely 
from  the  cold  because  the  homes  were  open.  We  developed  the  need 
for  heat  and  the  methods  used  somewhat  as  follows : 

Later  on  the  white  people  came  over  to  make  their  homes  in  this 
country.  These  people  came  from  England.  They  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  Indians,  so  they  knew  how  to  build  better  and  warmer 
homes.  The  only  way  they  had  to  keep  their  homes  warm  during  the 
long,  cold,  freezing  winters  was  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  They  first  had 
open  wood  fires  only.  Later  on  people  decided  that  there  could  be  some 
way  invented  to  heat  the  homes  and  make  them  more  comfortable;  so 
as  time  passed  on  the  following  inventions  were  made : 

1.  Warming  pan. 

2.  Foot  stove. 

3.  Stove  that  would  burn  wood  or  coal,  invented  by  Benjamin 

Franklin. 

4.  Air-tight  stoves. 

5.  Oil  and  gas  stoves. 

6.  Steam  heat. 

Fannie  Mae  Finch,  '19. 


A  Study  of  the  Lumber  Industry 

As  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  lumbering  section  of  the  South,  lumbering 
was  chosen  for  a  topic  study  for  geography  in  the  fifth  grade.  We  began 
the  work  with  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  early  uses  of  lumber. 
The  interest  of  the  children  was  greatly  magnified  by  linking  it  with 
primitive  times  and  the  life  of  the  Indians.  Then  we  compared  the  uses 
that  the  Indians  made  of  it  with  its  present  uses.  As  we  were  developing 
the  topic  from  an  historical  view,  we  began  our  study  by  first  taking  up 
lumbering  in  the  New  England  States.  The  children  had  just  completed 
a  study  of  the  New  England  States  and  were  much  interested  in  their 
early  history,  therefore  they  were  able  to  do  some  excellent  thought  work 
in  the  development  of  the  early  methods  of  lumbering.  In  studying  this 
we  found  it  necessary  to  include : 

1.  The  logging  camp. 

2.  How  the  lumber  was  prepared  for  market,  and 

3.  How  the  lumber  was  transported  to  the  markets. 

The  children  were  able  to  see  how  the  geographic  features  influenced 
the  development  of  the  industry;  for  instance,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
a  great  aid  to  the  lumbermen,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  sleds  in 
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hauling  immense  loads  of  logs  over  the  land.  The  lumbermen  could 
carry  much  greater  loads  on  sleds  than  they  could  in  any  other  way. 
Then  in  the  spring  the  melting  snows  caused  the  rivers  to  rise  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  lumbermen  to  float  their  logs  down-stream  to 
the  mills.  We  found  that  the  surface  features  had  provided  waterfalls 
which  furnished  power  for  the  mills.  In  the  above  ways  the  children 
got  a  clear  conception  of  the  geographic  features  of  New  England. 

Then  we  made  a  further  study  of  the  forests  and  lumbering  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  compared  the  methods  of  lumbering  in  these 
sections  with  the  early  methods  of  lumbering  in  New  England.  In 
studying  the  forests  we  found  that  the  greatness  of  a  country  was  de- 
pendent upon  its  well-distributed  forests.  We  also  found  that  the  forest 
protects  us  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Restrains  the  water-flow,  preventing  floods  and  droughts. 

2.  Equalizes  climatic  conditions,  and  this  lessens  the  danger  of 

storms. 

3.  Regulates  moisture. 

4.  Checks  too  rapid  evaporation. 

5.  Takes  poisonous  gases  from  the  air. 

6.  Makes  soil. 

The  enemies  of  the  forest  was  the  next  topic.  These  are :  man,  fire, 
grazing,  wild  animals,  winds,  storms,  and  insects.  We  found  out  how 
each  enemy  helps  to  destroy  the  forest.  Then  we  had  some  discussion 
on  how  the  forests  may  be  preserved.  Some  good  papers  were  written 
on  this  topic  in  connection  with  the  language  work. 

Next  we  found  out  what  steps  the  government  is  taking  to  protect  our 
forests :  How  the  Forest  Service  is  conducted  and  something  of  the  life 
of  the  foresters.  We  made  a  map  of  the  United  States,  sketched  in  the 
different  forests,  and  located  the  important  national  forests.  Then  the 
children  learned  to  locate  every  state  in  the  Union  on  this  blank  map  by 
learning  to  locate  the  states  of  each  forest. 

A  nature  study  of  the  trees  of  our  country  and  the  trees  of  other  lands 
was  then  developed.  All  of  the  written  language  work  centered  around 
this  topic  while  we  were  studying  it,  and  some  excellent  papers  were 
written  on  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  How  I  can  help  protect  the  forest. 

2.  How  the  forest  helped  win  the  war. 

3.  My  favorite  tree. 

4.  How  I  can  tell  trees. 

The  study  of  this  topic  proved  to  be  a  successful  method  of  teaching 
geography,  and  aside  from  the  geography  and  language  work  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  work  was  correlated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
some  good  lessons  in  nature  study  and  civics,  also. 

Alice  Blake,  '19. 


How  to  Enliven  the  Teaching  of  the  Tables  in 
Denominate  Numbers 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  different  tables  furnishes  live  and  inter- 
esting lessons,  I  have  found,  in  the  teaching  of  denominate  numbers  to 
the  fifth  grade.  Taking  the  linear  table  as  a  type  study,  I  introduced 
the  first  lesson  by  asking  the  class  what  they  had  been  studying  in  draw- 
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ing;  I  knew  they  had  been  studying  lines.  Then  followed  a  discussion 
of  how  lines  are  measured ;  they  soon  saw  that  lines  had  one  dimension 
only — length. 

Next,  I  asked  why  we  have  rulers  and  yard-sticks,  and  why  they  were 
ever  made.  This  introduced  the  problem  of  the  need  of  measuring.  To 
solve  this  j^roblem  we  went  back  to  the  times  when  we  did  not  have  any 
unit  of  measure,  and  the  class  was  especially  interested  in  how  meas- 
uring was  done  then.  I  told  them  that  during  that  time  parts  of  the 
body  were  generally  used  as  units  of  measure.  These  were  the  measure- 
ments :  The  ell — the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger ;  the  yard — the  distance  from  the  armpit  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger ;  the  span — the  distance  between  the  extended  tips  of  the  thumbs 
and  fingers ;  the  step — an  ordinary  step,  about  thirty  inches ;  the  pace — 
which  equals  two  steps.  "What  were  the  disadvantages  of  this  kind  of 
measuring  ?"  was  asked  the  class.  This  made  them  realize  that  this  kind 
of  measuring  was  inaccurate,  hence  the  need  for  a  standard  unit  of 
measure,  so  that  all  measurements  would  be  the  same. 

The  name  of  the  table  was  discussed  and  the  class  was  quick  to  see 
that  the  word  line  was  contained  in  the  word  linear,  therefore  they  de- 
cided that  linear  was  the  best  name  for  this  particular  table.  After  they 
found  out  why  the  table  was  called  "the  table  of  linear  measure,"  the 
class  was  asked  to  name  some  things,  the  measurement  of  which  would 
require  the  different  linear  units  and  to  tell  why  they  required  them. 
We  made  some  comparisons  here.  In  measuring  the  length  of  the  room 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  have  one  of  the  pupils  step  the  length  of  the 
room — one  step  equivalent  to  thirty  inches.  The  estimated  number  of 
yards  was  put  on  the  board  and  another  pupil  was  asked  to  take  the  yard- 
stick and  actually  measure  the  length  of  the  room.  The  results  were  not 
the  same,  they  found,  when  the  length  of  the  room  was  stepped  and  when 
it  was  measured.  This  made  the  pupils  realize  still  more  keenly  the 
need  of  a  standard  unit  of  measure. 

The  table  which  is  now  in  general  use  was  then  built  up  by  a  discus- 
sion between  the  teacher  and  class: 

12  inches  =1  foot 
3  feet  =1  yard 
5%  yards=l  rod 

iifter  we  had  made  our  table,  we  talked  about  other  tables  of  linear 
measure  which  were  used  long  ago,  from  which  ours  is  taken.  The 
linear  table  used  in  England  during  the  time  of  Edward  II,  1284-1327, 
is  as  follows:  3  barley  corns  (sound  and  dry)  placed  end  to  end  make 
1  inch ;  12  inches  make  1  foot ;  3  feet  make  1  yard ;  5%  yards  make  1 
perch  (perch  is  the  French  word  for  rod  or  pole). 

The  history  of  the  following  was  especially  interesting  to  the  class. 
There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Edward  III,  1312-1377,  of  England, 
had  the  length  of  his  arm  registered  on  a  bar  of  metal ;  this  he  called  the 
yard.  This  bar  of  metal  was  the  standard  measure  used  in  England  dur- 
ing the  time  he  lived.  The  yard  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts ; 
these  were  the  feet.  The  feet  were  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  these 
were  the  inches.  This  table  read  just  the  same  as  the  one  we  use,  al- 
though the  lengths  may  not  have  been  the  same. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  class  that  our  unit  of  measure  is  determined 
by  the  government  and  that  the  standards  are  kept  at  Washington.  The 
class  was  led  to  discover  that  all  this  was  brought  about  by  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

This  was  our  first  lesson,  and  perhaps  could  be  called  an  appreciation 
lesson.  Ltjct  Barrow,  '19. 
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An  Observation  of  a  Lesson  Teaching  Fractions 

The  children  of  the  fourth  grade  were  studying  fractions  and  we  had 
an  observation  lesson  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  practical  demonstration  shoAving 
how  the  principles  we  were  studying  were  carried  over  even  in  a  low 
grade.  Before  we  observed  this  arithmetic  lesson  in  the  fourth  grade 
we  had  already  had  the  definition  of  a  fraction  given  by  Brown  &  Coff- 
man,  which  is,  "A  fraction  is  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  unit."  We 
left  until  later  the  idea  that  a  fraction  may  also  be  "one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  a  group  of  units." 

These  were  the  questions  given  to  look  for  in  the  observation : 

1.  Did  Miss  Wynian  treat  the  fraction  according  to  the  definition 

given  by  Brown  &  Coffman? 

2.  Did  the  children  get  the  right  conception  of  a  fraction? 

3.  What  were  the  strongest  and  weakest  points  of  the  lesson? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  to  make  sure  that  the  children  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  fractions  %?  Vk,  Vs,  sne  nad  them  fold  pieces  of 
paper  into  halves  and  then  into  fourths  and  then  into  eighths. 

Miss  Wyman  recalled  a  story  that  the  children  had  already  had,  the 
story  of  an  old  woman  selling  jam.  The  old  woman  had  a  jar  about 
two-thirds  full  and  went  around  selling  it.  Miss  Wyman  told  the  chil- 
dren that  she  was  going  to  be  the  old  woman  and  instead  of  selling  jam 
she  was  going  to  sell  pies  to  them. 

Thus  keen  interest  was  aroused  in  the  children  and  they  had  a  specific 
aim  for  the  assigned  tasks.  This  was  the  strongest  point  of  the  lesson. 
Equal  circles  to  represent  these  pies  had  been  drawn  on  the  board,  one 
for  each  child. 

Presuming  that  the  children  had  a  clear  conception  of  ~¥o,  *4,  %,  she 
sent  them  to  the  board.  Her  directions  were  clear.  She  told  each  child 
to  indicate  by  shading  how  much  pie  he  was  going  to  buy  and  to  write 
the  amount  under  his  pie  and  then  be  seated.  After  a  short  discussion 
of  work  on  the  board,  she  sent  them  to  the  board  again,  and  this  time  she 
had  each  child  to  state  Avhat  amount  equaled  a  whole  pie  and  then  what 
amount  was  left  after  his  purchase : 

as  i/4  pie=amount  Ida  bought 
4/4  pie=a  whole  pie 
%  pie=amount  left. 

After  the  children  came  to  their  seats  she  allowed  a  free  discussion  of 
the  work  on  the  board.  There  were  two  pies  on  each  section  of  the  board. 
She  called  each  section  a  table.  Then  she  had  the  children  work  out 
how  much  pie  was  left  on  each  table  after  their  purchase  had  been  made 
so  that  she  might  know  what  she  had  left  for  another  sale.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  children  needed  to  add  the  remainders  previously  found. 

One  little  boy  was  at  the  board  working,  and  here  is  the  suggestion 
he  offered :  One  child  had  bought  %  pie  and  the  other  *4  pie. 

He  showed  that  he  could  take  the  *4  out  of  pie  ISTo.  2  and  place  it 
into  the  vacant  place  in  pie  ~No.  1 ;  therefore  she  had  one  pie  and  %  pie 
left.  He  did  this  instead  of  adding  %  pie  and  %  pie,  showing  how  real 
the  picture  of  the  pie  was.  Had  the  pies  not  been  the  same  size  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  There  was  not  enough  emphasis  on  this 
particular  point  nor  the  fact  that  to  get  l/g  pie  the  pie  must  be  divided 
into  8  equal  parts,  etc.     In  the  discussion  of  the  lesson  it  was  decided 
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that  perhaps  this  was  the  weakest  point  of  the  lesson.  Miss  Wyman, 
without  a  doubt,  did  treat  the  fraction  according  to  the  definition  given 
by  Brown  &  Coffman.  The  children  also  got  the  right  conception  of  a 
fraction. 

Some  one  who  accidently  dropped  in  the  next  day  during  an  arith- 
metic lesson  in  this  same  grade  was  astonished  that  the  children  worked 
so  accurately  with  fractions.  She  asked  how  it  was  done,  and  the  teacher 
told  of  the  lesson  about  the  pies  the  day  before.  This  showed  that  the 
lesson  was  a  successful  one. 

Other  methods  of  motivation  besides  using  pies  were  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  of  the  observation  in  our  classroom.  Some  of  these  were 
the  planting  of  flower  gardens  or  beds  in  different  kinds  of  flowers.  If 
there  were  16  children  in  the  class  and  the  teacher  would  divide  the 
garden  into  8  equal  sections,  letting  2  children  work  together,  she  could 
let  each  one  plant  a  different  kind  of  flower  in  his  part.  Vegetable 
gardens  and  fields  of  different  crops  may  also  be  used. 

If  the  fraction  is  properly  motivated  the  children  will  be  so  deeply 
interested  that  they  will  get  over  difficult  points  with  much  greater  ease 
than  one  would  think  possible  otherwise. 

Pattie  Perry,  '19. 


An  Observation  Lesson  in  History 

A  History  Observation  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  February  12,  1919. 

Subject :  George  Washington's  trip  from  Virginia  to  the  French  fort. 

Problem :  "Why  was  Washington  selected  to  carry  the  message  ?  How 
did  he  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  journey?" 

Method  of  teaching:  Presented  orally  by  the  critic  teacher  and  de- 
veloped by  the  children. 

The  story  was  interestingly  handled  by  both  teacher  and  children. 
Several  questions  were  asked  on  some  previous  work  that  the  children 
had  had  as  to  the  settlements  of  the  French  and  English  in  America. 
In  their  answers  the  children  showed  an  understanding  of  both  story  and 
map  of  these  early  settlements.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  way 
the  French  and  English  were  coming  together  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  After 
these  questions,  the  teacher  began  her  story  with  the  building  of  the 
forts  by  the  French  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley.  She  got  much  of  this 
story  from  the  children  by  a  series  of  good  thought  questions. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  development  of  the  story: 

1.  Beginning  of  the  conflict 

(a)  building  of  the  forts  by  the  French  in  the  Ohio  Valley 

(b)  English  considered  this  an  encroachment  upon  their  territory 

2.  Choosing  a  man  to  carry  the  message  to  the  French 

(a)  difficulties  of  the  trip 

(b)  time  of  year 

(c)  kind  of  man  needed:   Washington 

3.  Review  of  Washington's  life  to  see  if  he  met  these  requirements. 

(a)  parentage  and  home 

(b)  school  days  and  play  days 

(c)  Work  as  a  surveyor 

4.  Washington's  journey 

(a)  trip 

(b)  delivers  message  to  French 

(c)  his  return  home 

(d)  delivers  message  to  Governor  Dinwiddie 

5.  Washington  put  in  command  of  troops  to  be  sent  into  disputed  territory 
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The  questions  all  through  the  lesson  called  for  thought  as  well  as  for 
fact.  They  led  the  children  to  reason  out  one  situation  and  to  be  ready 
for  the  next.  They  were  evenly  distributed,  and  the  children  showed 
that  they  followed  and  understood  them  by  asking  many  themselves. 
Following  are  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  teacher : 

"Why  do  you  suppose  surveying  was  a  good  job  for  a  boy  in  George 
Washington's  time?" 

"If  you  had  been  Washington,  what  would  you  have  done  in  those 
three  days  that  he  had  to  wait  for  his  answer  ?" 

"What  could  they  do  to  throw  the  Indians  off  the  track?" 

These  question  provoked  much  discussion  and  expression  of  many 
different  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

The  interest  of  the  children  was  also  shown  by  the  type  of  questions 
asked  by  them  as,  "Where  are  Washington's  copy-books  kept  now?" 
"What  did  Washington  fasten  his  raft  with  if  he  had  no  nails,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  with  him  ?"  After  much  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
children  they  failed  to  answer  this  question  and  left  it  for  discussion 
next  day.  Another  evidence  of  their  interest  was  the  individual  contri- 
bution of  stories  read  or  heard  outside  of  the  classroom.  Much  of  their 
interest  was  also  due  to  the  striking  personality  of  the  teacher. 

This  lesson  at  this  particular  time  furnished  a  motive  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  birthday,  and  the  children  were  delighted  to  know 
that  they  would  celebrate  the  22d  of  February. 

Addle  Newsom,  '19. 


Two  Dramatizations  in  Roman  History 

One  section  of  the  senior  class  was  invited  to  see  a  lesson  in  the  "A" 
history  class,  in  which  they  presented  two  stories  from  ancient  history 
about  the  conditions  in  Rome.  In  this  lesson  we  saw  illustrated  one  of 
the  very  best  ways  of  making  past  history  real.  Whatever  may  be  the 
aims  set  up  for  historical  instruction,  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
making  history  effective  in  the  grades  is  to  make  the  past  real.  To  do 
this  is  to  visualize  conditions  and  events  and  to  live  them  over.  This 
we  saw  done.    This  was  a  two-part  dramatization. 

PART   I.    A  QUESTION    OF   HONOR 

Scene  1.  Lars  Parsena,  an  Etruscan  king,  who  is  besieging  Rome, 
frees  a  Roman  captive  who  has  shown  great  bravery.  The  king  offers 
to  make  peace  but  demands,  as  hostages,  children  from  the  noblest 
families  of  Rome. 

Scene  2.  Etruscan  messengers  demand  of  the  consul,  Brutus,  the 
return  of  the  hostages,  who  escaped  by  swimming  the  Tiber  River. 

Scene  3.  Lars  Parsena,  because  the  Romans  have  kept  faith  and 
returned  the  escaped  hostages,  allows  their  spirited  young  leader, 
Cloelea,  to  select  half  of  her  companions  and  return  to  Rome. 

PART  II.    THE  PLEBEIANS  GAIN  THEIR  RIGHTS 

Scene  1.  A  group  of  plebeians  meet  in  the  Roman  forum  and 
angrily  discuss  their  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  A  mes- 
senger brings  the  news  that  the  enemy  are  marching  upon  Rome.  The 
plebeian  leaders  persuade  the  common  people  to  leave  the  patricians 
to  fight  the  enemy. 
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Scene  2.  A  messenger  from  the  Senate  goes  out  to  the  plebeians 
on  the  Sacred  Mount  and  obtains  their  promise  to  return  to  Rome 
if  they  are  given  tribunes. 

Scene  3.  Coriolanus  induces  the  consuls  to  refuse  to  give  the  ple- 
beians grain  during  a  famine  until  they  give  up  their  tribunes.  The 
tribunes  veto  the  measure  and  the  plebs  get  their  grain  and  keep  their 
tribunes. 

Scene  4.  Fabius  fears  that  if  he  leads  his  army  into  battle  the 
plebeians  will  a  second  time  bring  defeat  by  refusing  to  fight.  Filled 
with  wrath  at  the  taunts  of  the  enemy,  the  plebeians  swear  by  the 
gods  to  return  victorious  or  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Fabius  pre- 
pares to  fight. 

The  purpose  of  this  dramatization  was  reviewing  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  values  of  this  dramatization  are 
without  a  doubt  very  important.  It  brought  out  the  initiative  of  each 
girl;  for  each  girl  selected  the  character  she  was  to  represent  and  wrote 
her  own  speech.  The  girls  planned  exactly  how  it  was  to  be  staged.  It 
was  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  more  timid  girls.  That  the  girls  really 
visualized  this  part  of  Roman  History  was  plainly  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  they  impersonated  such  men  as  Brutus  and  Fabius. 

Alla  May  Jordan,  '19. 


Reviews 

An  important  measure  for  conserving  boy-power  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  "Junior  Section."  It  provides  for  a  staff  of  voca- 
tional counselors,  which  are  to  have  charge  of  guidance  and  placement  of 
boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  justification  of  the  new 
agency  is  thus  stated:  Economic  and  other  conditions  are  yearly  driving 
increasing  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  into  industry.  Their  immature  minds 
and  partly  developed  faculties  need  proper  directions.  A  word  of  counsel 
and  guidance  at  this  time,  or  lack  of  it,  may  make  or  mar  their  future.  Here 
exists  a  fruitful  field  for  operations  and  herein  lies  the  need  for  promoting 
practical  and  helpful  organizations. 

The  plan  provides  that  before  establishing  junior  sections  the  following 
local  conditions  shall  be  taken  into  consideration: 

1.  The  average  number  of  junior  applicants  per  month  in  local  offices. 

2.  Popular  methods  of  securing  employment,  such  as  advertising  through 

friends,   etc.,   and   the   probable   number   of   juniors   placed   by    such 
methods. 

3.  Local  agencies,  such  as  the  S.  P.  C.  C,  juvenile  societies,  public  schools, 

private  agencies,  etc.,  engaged  in  junior  placement.    Estimated  number 

of  juniors  placed  by  these  agencies  and  the  possibility  and  desirability 

of  combining  their  efforts  and  their  interests. 

This  has  the  same  basic  purpose  as  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  but  much 

more  extensive,  as  it  leads  into  all  industries  and  provides  for  older  boys  as 

well  as  for  girls.  R.  H. 


The  frequent  references  to  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  the  importance 
of  the  organization  seem  to  call  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  history,  purpose, 
and  future  plans  of  the  organization.  Below  the  whole  matter  is  given  in 
a  nutshell: 

The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  organized  in  May,  1917, 
by  a  small  group  of  men  who  foresaw  the  need  of  boy  labor  to  overcome  the 
American  food  shortage.  The  organization  was  started  as  a  war  measure. 
Now  it  is  a  vital  peace  measure.  The  past  spring  and  summer  saw  an  enor- 
mous advance  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve.    Two 
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hundred  thousand  boys  were  enrolled  and  placed  upon  the  farms  of  the 
United  States.  From  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Mexican  line,  Reserve  boys  were  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  through- 
out the  planting  and  harvesting  season,  and  their  work  was  responsible  for 
adding  a  tremendous  volume  to  the  productions  of  our  country. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  the  demands  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
such  service  as  the  high  school  boys  of  the  country  can  render  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished.  Therefore  the  reconstruction  plans  are  more  exten- 
sive than  the  war  work  plans. 

For  the  year  of  1919,  these  are  the  aims  of  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve: 

1.  To  enroll  and  place  on  American  farms  500,000  boys. 

2.  To  afford  all  these  boys  training  in  farm  practice  before  they  go  to  the 

farms  by  means  of  the  Central  Farm  Training  Camps,  Training  Farms, 
and  the  Farm-craft  Lessons. 

3.  To  raise  enough  foodstuffs  to  feed  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 

which  must  remain  in  Europe  during  1919. 

4.  To  maintain  the  education  and  welfare  of  all  American  boys  in  the  high- 

school  age. 

5.  By  completing  the  organization  of  the   Boys'  Working  Reserve  Indus- 

trial Unit  to  maintain  the  vocational  training  of  all  American  boys 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  industry. 

The  most  serious  problem  of  the  high  school  is  the  readjustment  of  their 
programs  so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  occasioned  by  absences.  For  actual  work 
done  on  the  farm  many  schools  are  now  granting  credit  toward  graduation. 
A  premium  should  be  placed  upon  continued  service.  Therefore  it  is  recom- 
mended that  no  credit  be  granted  for  less  than  six  weeks  of  labor,  and  that 
not  more  than  one  unit  or  ten  hours,  as  denned  in  school  practice,  be  granted 
for  the  total  vacation  work. 

In  large  schools  where  the  boys  can  be  put  in  separate  sections  it  will  be 
a  simple  matter  to  condense  the  work  of  the  regular  subject  into  less  time. 
In  the  smaller  high  schools  the  difficulty  will  come  in  having  the  courses  so 
organized  that  the  Reserve  boys  and  those  who  will  continue  in  school 
throughout  the  year  may  get  the  best  results.  This  is  a  problem  which  each 
high  school  will  have  to  help  work  out  for  itself,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

In  commenting  on  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  William  B.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary Labor,  says:  "It  was  because  we  felt  there  was  tremendous  man-power 
that  could  be  organized  and  utilized,  in  the  form  of  boys  from  sixteen  years 
and  upward,  that  we  undertook  the  organization  of  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve." 

Herbert  Hoover  says:  "The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  must  be 
the  dominant  organization  in  the  efforts  to  mobilize  the  working  boys  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Department  of  Education  is  vitally  interested  in  this  movement.  This 
is  what  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  says:  "I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  enlist  in  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  many  thousands  from  city  and 
town."  r.  H. 


Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  No.  19,  1918,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Section  I.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  give  to  the  teachers  an  outline 
plan  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  secondary  school,  and  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  experimentations. 

Section  II  gives  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  vocational  guidance,  which  is 
giving  the  young  people  a  chance  to  choose  their  profession  and  be  guided 
and  educated  accordingly. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  needs  of  the  youth  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  whether  at  work  or  in  school.  The  ideals  of  voca- 
tional education  cannot  be  satisfactorily  attained  without  remodeling  the 
instruction  of  the  first  six  school  years.  Parents,  pupils,  and  employers  should 
realize  the  importance  of  longer  schooling.  For  the  vocational  guidance  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  the  schools  must  assume 
the  major  responsibility. 
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Section  IV  gives  a  brief  description  of  various  vocational  guidance  plans. 
The  committee,  in  classifying  vocational  guidance  plans,  considers  them  in 
relation  to  the  time  when  pupils  leave  school.  The  classes  are  carefully 
considered. 

a.  The  group  that  leaves  school  at  the  termination  of  the  compulsory  age 

limit,  which  means  that  they  have  less  than  eight  years  of  training. 
This  group  needs  some  instruction  in  occupational  problems  before  leaving 
school,  and  compulsory  continuation  school  work  after  entering  employment. 

b.  The  second  group  is  composed  of  pupils  who  will  remain  in  school  from 

four  to  six  years  beyond  the  sixth  grade  but  will  not  enter  higher  edu- 
cational institutions. 
This  includes  both  the  "drop-outs"  and  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
four-year  high  school.     This  class  has  special  needs  for  "guidance   in  the 
choice  of  curriculum,"  "vocational  information,"  and  "placement." 

c.  The  third  group  mentioned  is  the  one  that  goes  to  higher  educational 

institutions. 
The  special  duty  of  the  secondary  school  for  them  is  the  guidance,  in  the 
choice  of  curriculum,  of  elective  courses  within  the  curriculum  chosen  and 
of  the  higher  institutions  to  be  attended. 

The  commission  recommends  the  "employment  supervision"  in  experi- 
mental work.  Even  though  persons  of  school  age  are  employed  in  the  various 
occupations  of  life,  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  receiving  an  education. 
This  can  result  only  under  careful  supervision  by  educational  authorities. 
How  can  this  be  accomplished?  A  careful  study  of  the  occupations  of  the 
children  of  this  group  reveals  the  fact  that,  of  necessity,  there  must  be  con- 
siderable migration  from  job  to  job. 

The  most  important  phase  of  vocational  guidance  at  present  conducted  in 
the  four-year  high  school  is  that  designated  as  "vocational  information." 
Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  desirable  to  collect  and  to  impart 
information  about  vocations,  and  to  show  the  connection  between  the  voca- 
tions. Methods  of  collecting  information  about  vocations  and  occupational 
life  are  numerous  and  varied.  Libraries  have  cooperated  with  the  public 
schools  in  making  such  material  easily  available  for  the  use  of  pupils.  Some 
schools  have  developed  credit  courses  in  "occupations."  A  number  of  books 
have  appeared,  some  of  which  may  be  used  as  text-books,  and  others  as  ref- 
erence books.  In  these  courses,  trips  are  made  to  individual  plants  and  busi- 
ness offices  and  a  great  variety  of  occupations  and  professions  is  studied. 
Numerous  plans  are  now  employed  for  bringing  the  pupils  into  more  intimate 
contact  with  men  and  women  who  represent  the  local  business  community. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  Junior  Association  of  Commerce  and  Voca- 
tional clubs;  talks  on  vocations  by  local  business  men  and  women;  and 
systematic  placement  in  temporary  employment  as  a  part  of  their  education. 
Placement  increases  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  both  the  school  and  the 
employer,  for  the  success  of  the  school-trained  child  in  his  early  occupational 
life.  Such  organizations  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  heartily  cooperate 
with  the  public  schools.  Several  cities  have  established  school  placement 
bureaus. 

Section  V  gives  eight  steps  in  the  program  of  vocational  guidance: 

1.  Survey  of  the  world's  work. 

2.  Studying  and  testing  pupils'  possibilities. 

3.  Guidance  in  choice  and  rechoice  of  vocations. 

4.  Guidance  with  reference  to  preparation  for  vocation. 

5.  Guidance  in  entering  upon  work;  that  is,  placement. 

6.  Guidance  in  employment;   that  is,  employment  supervision. 

7.  Progressive  modification  of  school  practices. 

8.  Progressive  modification  of  economic  conditions. 

In  giving  a  survey  of  the  world's  work  an  outline  is  given  for  the  study  of 
a  vocation.  All  the  eight  steps  in  the  outlined  program  are  developed  in 
detail  in  the  bulletins. 

An  article  entitled  "Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Harry  Clark,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  in  the  January,  1919,  number  High  School  Journal, 
gives  a  very  clear  discussion  of  the  facts  in  this  bulletin.  R.  H. 
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Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (Bureau  of  Education,  No.  35, 
1918),  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  Education. 

This  bulletin  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  administrative  officers  and 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  because  it  contains  the  fundamental  principles 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  its  reviewing  committee,  should  guide  the  reorgani- 
zation and  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
translation  of  these  principles  into  practice  will  of  necessity  call  for  con- 
tinued study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  need  for  reorganization  is  shown  very  plainly.  There 
are  great  changes  taking  place  in  society  all  the  time,  and  these  affect  the 
activities  of  the  individual.  These  changes  are  taking  place  not  only  in  the 
secondary  school  population,  but  also  in  the  educational  theory.  All  of  these 
changes  call  for  extensive  modifications  of  secondary  education.  Education 
in  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  democracy.  "The  purpose  of  democracy  is  so  to  organize  society  that  each 
member  may  develop  his  personality  primarily  through  activities  designed 
for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-members  and  of  society  as  a  whole.  Conse- 
quently education  in  a  democracy,  both  within  and  without  the  school, 
should  develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits, 
and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both 
himself  and  society  toward  nobler  ends."     The  objectives  of  education  are: 

1.  Health 

2.  Command  of  fundamental  processes 

3.  Worthy  home  membership 

4.  Vocation 

5.  Civic  education 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure 

7.  Ethical  character 

This  bulletin  shows  how  these  objectives  are  achieved  and  the  inter-relation 
of  these  objectives  in  secondary  education. 

The  committee  recommends  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  whereby 
the  first  six  years  shall  be  devoted  to  elementary  education  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  second 
six  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
approximately  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  second  year  should  be 
divided  into  Junior  and  Senior  periods  of  three  years  each. 

"While  seeking  to  evoke  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals,  the  secondary  school  must  be  equally  zealous  to  develop 
those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  common  modes  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  whereby  America,  through  a  rich,  unified,  common  life,  may 
render  her  truest  service  to  a  world  seeking  for  democracy  among  men  and 
nations."  M.  McA. 


The  School-Life  Magazine,  published  twice  a  month  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  an  excellent  paper.  It  tells  about  what  schools  all  over  the 
country  are  doing  in  various  activities.  The  paper  is  well  organized  and 
is  a  great  help  to  teachers.  It  takes  up  in  the  issue  of  January  1,  1919:  "His- 
tory of  War  for  Schools";  "Education  a  National  Concern"  (says  Secretary 
Lane);  "Gardens"  (1)  "Two  School  Garden  Conferences,"  (2)  "A  Garden 
Pageant,"  and  others.  The  departments  contain  very  suggestive  articles  and 
reports.  The  Department  of  School  Gardens  is  especially  good.  "The  School 
Garden  Army"  is  the  heading.  Under  this,  in  the  issue  of  January  1,  is  dis- 
cussed "Two  School  Garden  Conferences."  This  article  says  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  expected  to  give  garden  instruction  a  permanent  place  in  the 
school  program  of  the  country  and  that  it  is  considered  as  an  important  item 
in  the  reconstruction  work  as  terminated  by  the  war. 

By  definite  data  it  was  found  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  supervised 
gardens  were  successful,  whereas  only  fifty-five  per  cent  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  who  were  urged  to  plant  home  plots,  ever  finished  the  season.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  suggested  graded  system  of  garden  lessons, 
to  insure  progressive  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  necessity  of  having 
next  spring's  planting  preceded  by  at  least  two  lessons  a  week  in  the  school- 
room was  especially  emphasized.     In  many  cities  such  instruction  has  been 
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substituted  during  the  winter  for  nature  work.  It  was  stated  in  these  con- 
ferences what  great  opportunities  the  teachers  have  to  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. "It  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  every  teacher  as  to  what  the  child  got 
out  of  his  dinner  pail."  It  suggests,  also,  hat  plant-breeding  should  be  more 
emphasized  and  carried  out.  One  important  suggestion  is  that  the  school 
garden  organization  spread  the  knowledge  of  new  garden  insects,  such  as 
the  corn-borer,  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  pea  moth,  and  report  other  imported 
pests  that  may  be  discovered. 

In  this  same  issue  we  find  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  sending  out 
"A  Garden  Pageant,"  written  by  Miss  Louise  Carter  of  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture, Amber,  Pa.  This  pageant  is  very  helpful  to  teachers  and  offers  some 
very  valuable  suggestions.  The  characters  in  this  pageant  include:  "The 
Nation's  Need,"  "The  Little  Citizen,"  "The  City  Government,"  "Seed  Packets," 
"Mother  Nature,"  "The  Sun  and  Her  Sunbeams,"  "Clouds,"  "The  Storm  and 
Raindrops,"  "The  Rainbow,"  "The  King  of  the  Weeds,"  "The  King  of  the 
Insect  World,"  "The  Growing  Vegetables,"  "Winter  Days,"  and  "The  Lord  of 
the  Harvest."  The  leaflet  containing  this  pageant  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to  the  U.  S.  School  Garden  Army,  Bureau  of  Education.  M.  M. 


The  School  Life  in  its  issue  for  January  16,  1919,  again  gives  valuable 
material  on  gardening.  This  discusses  the  "Spring  Manual  of  the  School 
Garden  Army."  The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  supplement  both  the  fall 
manual,  sent  out  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  school  year,  and  the  regional 
leaflets  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  This  article  shows  the  world-need  for 
these  gardens  and  how  we  will  fail  to  carry  out  our  pledge  of  honor  to  send 
abroad  two-thirds  more  food  than  we  sent  in  1918  unless  we  form  an  army  of 
food-producing  workers,  loyally  responding  to  the  need  of  the  world.  The 
topics  covered  in  this  manual  are  such  topics  as:  "Making  up  the  Seed  List," 
"Sending  the  Order,"  "Getting  the  Gardens  Ready,"  "Commercial  Fertilizers," 
"When  to  Plant  Your  Crop,"  etc. 

"Education  a  National  Concern,"  included  in  Secretary  Lane's  annual  re- 
port concerning  the  educational  lessons  learned  from  the  war,  is  discussed  in 
The  School  Life,  January  1,  1919.  Secretary  Lane  says  that  education  is  not 
merely  a  state  matter  but  a  national  concern.  If  we  but  once  realize  this, 
the  way  is  open  for  better  educated  people,  he  says,  in  discussing  his  annual 
report  on  the  educational  lessons  learned  from  the  war.  In  this  he  says  that 
we  spend  a  great  amount  of  money  in  training  soldiers  to  fit  them  for  their 
duty,  but  we  let  the  education  of  our  men  lag,  and  because  of  this  we  cannot 
govern  ourselves  while  in  ignorance.  We  train  our  boys  to  be  farmers  out  of 
federal  funds,  promote  the  construction  of  solid  highways  within  the  states 
of  an  interstate  system,  and  so  on.  He  says  he  does  not  suggest  federal  con- 
trol in  this  but  that  he  does  urge  federal  cooperation  with  the  states  toward 
definite  ends.  With  a  little  money,  the  cooperation  of  the  states  and  of  the 
industries  of  the  country,  in  five  years  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  who  could 
not  read  and  write  in  this  country. 

In  this  article  he  discusses  "Native-born  Whites,"  "The  Negro"  and  the 
"Foreign-born,"  "Community  Center,"  and  "The  School  and  a  Better  America." 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  today,  after  three  centuries, 
who  are  unable  to  read  one  line  of  Shakespeare  or  to  sign  their  names.  Men 
whose  ancestors  came  here  bringing  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  on  their  tongues.  Men  who  have  fought  for 
their  country  through  every  war,  and  have  died  as  heroes  for  a  land  that  did 
not  concern  itself  enough  about  them  to  see  that  they  were  educated.  These 
people  have  not  had  their  chance.  Even  yet,  in  their  old  age,  they  are  eager 
to  go  to  school  when  the  opportunity  is  given. 

The  education  of  the  negro  is  a  great  problem  that  the  nation  has  to  face. 
We  are  responsible  for  him,  says  Secretary  Lane,  whether  the  negro  makes 
a  good  citizen,  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  by  making  a  suitable  living,  etc. 
He  suggests  that  a  suitable  education  will  enable  him  to  do  this.  The  problem 
is  basically  one  of  money.  The  way  has  been  found  to  give  our  colored  citizens 
an  education  that  will  strengthen  his  fiber,  widen  his  vision,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  happy  in  achieving  a  useful  place  in  society. 
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The  foreign  born  is  another  great  problem  that  America  has  to  face.  He 
says  that  if  we  will  educate  the  foreign  born  that  they  will  be  more  efficient 
citizens — not  that  a  course  in  school  vill  transform  them  into  Americans,  but 
that  this  is  a  beginning.    Knowledge  of  our  language  is  but  a  tool. 

He  also  says  that  the  community  center  where  the  people  may  meet  should 
be  the  schoolhouse,  for  this  is  common  property,  and  all  are  entitled  to  its 
use.  In  this  time  there  must  be  some  thought  given  and  some  money  ex- 
pended in  having  the  opportunity  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  fellowman.  The 
school  is  our  one  great  hope  of  making  better  American  citizens.  It  has,  so 
far,  been  a  taken-for-granted  institution.  It  is  the  beginning  of  things  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  but  to  the  man  and  the  woman,  it  is  almost  a  thing  outside 
of  life.  This  should  not  be,  for  it  may  be  the  very  center  of  the  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  smaller  centers  of  economic  life.  One  of  England's  great  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  is  the  founding  and  conducting  a  great  national  school 
system  out  of  which  will  come  more  men  and  women  of  trained  minds  and 
of  trained  hands.  The  world  is  to  belong  to  workers— those  who  direct  doing 
and  those  who  do,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  the  schoolroom.  M.  M. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  printed  a  timely  bulletin  on  "America's  Part 
in  Winning  the  World  Peace"  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  American 
schools  may  have  the  latest  possible  information  on  how  the  war  was  fought 
and  won  and  what  the  problems  of  reconstruction  are.  This  bulletin  is  illus- 
trated throughout  with  pictures  and  cartoons  of  the  day  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  cost  by  the  government  to  all  schools.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to 
teachers  in  teaching  the  world  war.  This  bulletin  discusses:  "The  War  Thus 
Comes  to  An  End";  "Entering  the  World  War";  "The  Invasion  of  Belgium"; 
"Why  We  Entered  the  War";  "Our  Actual  Military  Participation";  "Our  En- 
listment and  Training  of  Men";  "Food  Control  and  Distribution";  "Equip- 
ping and  Supplying  Our  Fighting  Forces";  "Our  Shipbuilding  Program"; 
"War  Transportation  Control";  "Our  Aircraft  Program";  "Our  Raising  Money 
for  Government  War  Service";  "Volunteer  Cooperation";  "Our  War  Publicity 
for  Educating  the  Public";  "Latin  America  in  the  War,"  and  "Problems  of 
Peace."  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction. The  bulletin  asserts  that  the  doors  have  been  opened  to  make  the 
world  thus  safe  for  democracy  and  that  we  have  still  to  accomplish  it. 

M.  M. 


The  National  School  Service,  published  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Ex- 
tension, Department  of  the  Interior,  is  a  paper  that  every  teacher  should 
know  about.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  about  what  schools  are  doing, 
but  it  offers  valuable  material  and  suggestions  that  can  be  used  in  schools. 
In  the  issue  of  January  15,  1919,  these  are  some  of  the  topics:  "Commanders 
of  Allied  Fleets"  (work  of  Admirals  Jellicoe,  Beatty,  Sims,  and  Rodman- 
Surrender  of  the  German  Fleet);  "Trade  Blockade  Helps  Win  the  War";  "A 
Pageant";  "At  the  Altar  of  Freedom";  "The  Avenue  of  the  Allies,"  by  Alfred 
Noyes;  "Fight  for  Americanism";  Suggestions  for  Rural  Schools,  Primary 
Grades,  Intermediate  Grades,  Upper  Grades,  and  High  School. 

M.  M. 


School  Activities 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Mission  and  Bible  Study  classes  were  organized  with  a  very  large  mem- 
bership. After  dinner  each  Tuesday  evening  the  girls  go  to  their  different 
classes.  The  purpose  of  the  Mission  Study  classes  is  to  enable  the  girls  to 
understand  what  Missions  mean  and  what  the  fields  are,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  deepen  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  girls  as  well  as  to  bring 
them  closer  together.     The  leaders  and  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Beckwith — The  Present  World  Situation. 

Mb.  Wilson — The  Challenge  of  the  Country  and  the  Corn  Lady. 

Miss  Wilson— The  Uplift  of  China. 

Miss  Lewis— The  African  Trail. 

Miss  Scobey — The  Life  of  Christ. 


The  student-body  was  delighted  to  have  Miss  Giffen,  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  student 
secretary,  with  them  for  a  brief  visit  on  January  18  and  19.  Although  she 
was  at  the  Training  School  but  a  short  time  she  was  kept  busy.  All  day 
Saturday  she  met  advisors,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  officers,  and  each  cabinet  member  with 
her  committee.  She  offered  many  good  suggestions  regarding  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work. 


A  very  interesting  and  impressive  short  play,  "Jesus  Hospital  in  China," 
was  given  Friday  evening,  January  16,  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinet  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  play  was  to  show  some  of  the  customs  of  China  in  a 
Chinese  hospital,  and  how  badly  the  Chinese  were  in  need  of  more  doctors 
and  nurses. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

The   doctor Marguerite  Hensley 

Nurse    Leona  Patterson 

Patients,  Nell  Blanchard,  Blanche  Kilpatrick,  Carrie 
Evans,  Edith  Mathews,  and  Mary  McLean 


Sunday  Evening  Services 

Mr.  J.  B.  James,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call, 
made?  a  stirring  talk  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  on  the  Sunday  evening  that 
opened  the  drive.  He  told  what  the  Red  Cross  meant  to  the  members,  ex- 
plained why  the  drive  was  for  membership,  for  single  dollars,  rather  than  for 
large  contributions,  sketched  in  the  vast  work  it  has  been  doing,  and  outlined 
briefly  the  future  work — the  peace  program. 


President  Wright  led  the  first  Sunday  evening  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  after 
Christmas.  "Put  yourself  down  beside  yourself  and  look  at  yourself,"  was  his 
advice.  New  Year's  Sunday  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are, 
while  we  are  patching  up  the  weak  places,  he  said.  He  suggested  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "I  resolve  in  the  future  to  live  so  that  my  every  deed  and 
thought  may  be  published  to  the  world."  A  person  must  carry  his  religion 
into  his  social  life,  was  the  central  idea  of  his  talk.  He  read  the  story  of 
Nicodemus,  making  running  comments,  interpreting  and  illustrating  as  he 
read.  Nicodemus  could  not  get  away  from  ritual  and  could  not  understand 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  world  has  never  needed  the  teachings  of  Christ 
more  than  right  now.     A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
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women,  a  quiet,  subtle  something  that  is  sweeping  the  world.  Since  the 
scourge  of  war  has  passed  we  are  seeing  things  in  a  different  light.  Whether 
or  not  the  change  will  be  for  better  or  worse  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
people  keep  the  spiritual  attitude  they  seemed  to  have  during  the  war. 


Rev.  John  E.  Ayscue,  pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  led  on  Sunday 
night,  January  12.  His  subject  was  "Learn  of  Me."  He  divided  his  subject 
into  three  parts:  (1)  The  teacher;  (2)  his  theme;  (3)  his  aim.  He  discussed 
briefly  the  qualities  a  teacher  must  possess.  He  said  she  must  (1)  have  a 
striking  personality;  (2)  know  her  subject  matter;  (3)  have  the  power  to 
impart  this  knowledge  to  others.  He  illustrated  all  of  these  points  from  the 
life  of  Christ,  showing  that  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  It  was  an 
excellent  talk  which  was  well  organized  and  carefully  presented. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  conducted  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  Sunday  evening,  January  26th.  He  told  many  inter- 
esting experiences  he  had  while  doing  Red  Cross  work  in  camp  hospitals. 
His  pictures  of  the  scenes  during  the  influenza  epidemic  were  heart-rending. 
He  brought  many  valuable  lessons  to  us. 


Mr.  Burney  Warren,  a  pharmacist  mate,  who  was  with  the  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea  for  thirteen  months,  conducted  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  9th.  He  was  on  the  ship  Flo?Hda.  Mr.  Warren  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences  from  the  time  he  enlisted  in  the  navy 
until  the  return  of  the  fleet.  The  most  thrilling  parts  of  his  story  were  the 
experiences  he  had  in  the  North  Sea  when  his  squadron  made  trips  with  the 
mine-laying  vessels,  and  the  report  of  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet. 
Mr.  Warren  paid  special  tribute  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  also  told  of 
how  the  people  of  Europe  honored  President  Wilson.  He  said  "they  probably 
appreciated  him  more  than  his  own  people,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible." 
The  special  music  of  the  evening  was  a  vocal  duet,  by  Misses  Blanche  Alli- 
good  and  Elsie  Hines. 


Dr.  B.  W.  Spilman  conducted  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  at  the  Training  School 
Sunday  evening,  February  24th.  Dr.  Spilman  makes  an  annual  visit  to  the 
school,  and  the  girls  are  always  ready  and  glad  to  meet  him.  He  had  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  students  just  as  he  always  does,  for  he  knows  how 
to  grip  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

Dr.  Spilman  told  in  a  very  effective  way  the  story  of  John.  John,  he  said, 
was  a  hotheaded,  impetuous  character  and  not  the  gentle  curly  haired  type 
usually  painted  by  the  artists.  In  the  time  of  need,  and  when  all  other  people 
had  deserted  God,  John  stood  very  firmly  by  him.  And  when  Christ  had 
ascended  up  into  the  heavens  John  went  about  preaching  and  doing  a  won- 
derful work.  He  pictured  John's  home  life,  and  made  his  audience  see  the 
influences  which  made  him  great.  He  gave  us  a  peep  into  the  greatness  of 
the  gospel  of  John.    John's  life  was  followed  from  his  youth  until  the  end. 

Dr.  Spilman  selected  this  subject  because  some  of  our  future  Sunday  School 
lessons  are  to  be  based  on  this,  and  when  we  come  to  these  lessons  the  girls 
will  then  realize  even  more  than  now  the  importance  of  the  talk.  For  the 
entire  group  of  lessons  will  be  much  more  vivid  to  those  who  heard  him  than 
if  they  had  not  heard  this  splendid  talk.  The  special  music  of  the  evening 
included  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Ivy  Modlin  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Blanche 
Alligood. 
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Societies 

The  debate  plans  are  well  under  way.  The  preliminaries  were  held  March 
8,  the  annual  debate  takes  place  April  5.     The  query  is: 

Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  have  a  commission  to  encourage 
immigration  to  the  State. 

The  debaters  are: 
Affirmative — Laniers :  Negatives — Poes : 

Bessie  Jernigan  Irma  Fuqua 

Thelma  Elliott  Marguerite  Hensley 

Both  societies  have  been  doing  excellent  work  this  year.  They  have  been 
reorganizing  and  have  greatly  increased  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Both  report 
good  business  meetings  and  fine  programs. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society 

"Poe  Psalm" 

To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Athaliah" 


Oh,  pledge  we  here 
Our  hearts  to  truth  and  beauty; 
True  loyalty  we  give  to  thee. 

The  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
(Repeat) 

True  loyalty 
We  give  to  thee, 
We  lift  our  voices  in  a  song  of  praise. 

And  since  to  thee 
We  yield  our  hearts'  devotion, 
Our  whole  life  long  with  light  and  song 
And  beauty  bright  shall  be. 

S.  Elizabeth  Davis. 


Colonial  Evening 

A  "Colonial  Evening"  was  given  by  the  Poe  Literary  Society  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  22d,  twenty-five  cents  admission  being  charged.  The  cos- 
tumes were  very  effective.  The  girls  taking  the  parts  as  men  looked  particu- 
larly well  dressed  in  cocked  hats  and  lace  socks.  They  handled  their  swords 
as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  them.  The  colonial  ladies  were  very  attractive 
in  bright-colored  skirts  and  flowered  panniers.  There  was  a  fairly  good  crowd 
in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  "America,"  sung  by  audience,  was  the  first 
number  on  the  program.  Then  followed  a  piano  duet  by  Miss  Christine  Evans, 
Miss  Carrie  Evans;  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Iola  Finch;  Mt.  Vernon  pictures 
shown  by  the  lantern,  with  explanation  by  Miss  Marguerite  Hensley;  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Pattie  Nixon;  reading  with  pantomime  by  Miss  Isabelle  Pad- 
dison. 

Scene  I — William  Penwick  and  His  Friends,  Miss  Gladys  Arnold. 
Scene  II — Hessians  in  Penwick  House,  Misses  Lois  Hester,  Rosa  Van- 
hook,  Leona  Patterson,  Katherine  Boney,  Ethel  Pittman,  Jessie  Wilson, 
Helen  McLawhorn,  Mary  Hart. 
Scene  III — Ferryman  brings  Message  from  Washington. 
Scene  IV — Penelope's  Dance,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson. 

Scene  V — Arrival  of  Americans,  Misses  Lois  Daniel,  Olive  Cheaves,  Lillian 
Cole,  Gladys  Arnold,  Mattie  McArthur,  Eva  Outlaw,  Emily  Ward, 
Blanche  Farabow,  Carrie  Vanhook,  Ruth  Dean,  Pattie  Perry,  Gelia 
Hester. 
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Solo,  by  Blanche  Alligood,    singing   with  pantomime,   "Dainty  Dorothea," 
Colonial,  episode  romance.     The  singer  speaks  the  thoughts  of  the  actors. 
Dainty  Dorothea — Miss  Catherine  Lester. 
The    Midnight    Strollers — Misses    Martha    Mercer,    Julia    Rowe,   Athleen 

Whichard,  Margaret  Sidbury,  Flora  Hughes,  Mina  Howell. 
"The  Minuet."  Minuet  dancers:  Miss  Lois  Hester,  Ina  McLawhorn, 
Miss  Rosa  Vanhook,  Blanche  Alligood,  Miss  Helen  McLawhorn,  Elsie 
Hines,  Miss  Leona  Patterson,  Alice  "Whitehurst,  Miss  Jessie  Wilson, 
Mamie  Walker,  Miss  Katherine  Boney,  Nelle  Blanchard,  Miss  Ethel 
Pittman,  Callie  Ruffin,  Miss  Mary  Hart,  Catherine  Lester. 
Last  number — Star  Spangled  Banner,  by  the  audience. 


The  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society  has  had  some  good  and  suggestive  programs 
this  winter.  At  the  last  meeting  before  Christmas  a  Christmas  program  was 
carried  out.  A  story  composed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  one  of  the  faculty 
members,  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  program.  The  story  was  so 
vivid  every  one  felt  as  if  they  had  really  lived  through  it.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Chorus — "Carol,  Brothers,  Carol." 

Song — "Life's  Lullaby,"   Blanche  Alligood. 

Story — "Marguerite  Darrington,"  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Davis. 

Piano  Solo,  Pattie  Nixon. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  program  for  January  11th  was  an  address  by 
President  Wright.     The  address  was  one  full  of  pep.     The  music  was  as 
follows  : 

Star  Spangled  Banner — Society. 

Piano  Solo — Canzonetta,  Iola  Finch. 

Vocal  Solo — Serenado,  Blanche  Alligood. 

Cradle  Song — Society  Chorus. 

Poe's  birthday  was  celebrated  with  a  Poe  program,  which  greatly  increased 
the  appreciation  of  Poe  as  a  poet  and  story  writer.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Society  Song. 

Appreciation  of  Poe's  Life,  Rosa  Forbes. 

"The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  Mary  McLean. 

Iron  Bells,  Isabel  Paddison. 

Silvery  Bells,  Society  Chorus. 

"To  Helen" — Israfel,  Marguerite  Hensley. 

"Ulalume,"  Leona  Patterson. 

French  music  and  literature  was  the  theme  of  the  program  rendered  on 
February  8th. 

"Poe  Psalm,"  Society. 

French  Appreciation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Miss  Muffly. 

Piano  Solo — Air  de  Ballet — Chaminade. 

"Two  Friends" — by  Guy  de  Maupassant — Marguerite  Hensley. 

Vocal  Solo— "My  Normandy,"  Callie  Ruffin. 

"Charming  Marguerite,"  Blanche  Alligood. 

The  Colonel's  Point — Story  by  Guy  de  Maupassant — Rosa  Forbes. 

Marseillaise — Society. 


Lanier  Society 

The  Lanier  Society  is  proud  to  report  that  they  have  adopted  one  of  the 
fatherless  children  of  France.  His  name  is  Rene  Beaux.  He  is  six  years 
old,  and  his  home  is  in  Paris.  Letters  have  gone  to  him  and  the  replies  are 
eagerly  awaited.  None  of  the  little  adopted  ones  of  France  has  more  adopted 
mothers,  we  dare  say,  than  has  our  little  Rene,  for  every  Lanier  feels  that 
he  belongs  to  her. 


The  Lanier  Society  has  had  some  exceedingly  interesting  programs  this 
year.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  as  many  girls  as  possible  into  the 
programs.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  who  are  especially  interested 
in  music,  debates,  literary  work,  and  dramatics  may  have  a  part  in  their 
choice  of  entertainment. 
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The  program  at  the  last  meeting  before  Christmas  carried  out  the  Christ- 
mas idea.    It  was  as  follows: 

Song— "Ring  Out,  Sweet  Bells  of  Christmas,"  Society. 

Reading — The  Miracle  of  Little  Noah,  Orene  Hollowell. 

Instrumental  Solo,  Elizabeth  Speir. 

Poem — "The  Visit  from  Santa,"  Vera  Bennett. 

Dont's  for  Christmas   (from  a  current  magazine),  Marian  Morrison. 

Quartette — Blanche   Kilpatrick,   Lillian    Gardner,    Marie   Worsley,   Ruth 
Hoyle. 

Poem — "Christmas  in  the  Quarters,"  Marie  Worsley. 

Chorus — Silent  Night,  Society. 
A  short  debate  on  the  query:  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  the  railroads,"  added  much  to  our  program  on  January  25th.     A  vocal 
solo,  "The  Secret,"  by  Ruth  Whitfield;    instrumental  solo  by  Myrtle  Moore, 
and  the  society  song  completed  the  program. 

A  delightful  two-part  musical  program  was  rendered  on  February  8th,  the 
second  part  of  which  centered  around  the  idea  of  the  opera  "Martha."  The 
following  is  the  program: 

Part  I 
Society  Song. 

Vocal    Solos IfSiJSi  Ciover"    [---Maggie    Mae    Stallings 

Piano  Solo  Ivy  Modlin 

Vocal  Solo— "The   Star" Ruth  Whitfield 

Part  II 

Story  of  the  Opera  "Martha" Edith  Bertotti 

"Last   Rose   of    Summer" Victrola 

Sextette — "Farewell,   Summer"    Six   Girls 

Piano  Solo Misses  Mead  and  Bertolet 

A  colonial  program  was  given  on  February  22d.  Those  taking  part  in  the 
program  were  dressed  in  colonial  costume.  The  program  opened  with  the 
song  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  by  the  Society.  The  "Seven  Ages 
of  Washington's  Life"  were  dramatized.  Introductory  to  this,  Blanche  Kil- 
patrick read  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man"  from  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It." 
Then  followed  the  "Seven  Stages  of  Washington's  Life,"  read  by  Marie 
Worsley.  Each  stage  was  represented  in  pantomime  by  groups  of  girls  dressed 
in  colonial  costume.  The  following  girls  dressed  in  costumes  danced  "The 
Minuet": 

Zelma  Wester,  Mildred  Maupin,  Thelma  Hooks,  Marie  Worsley,  Marie 

Winslow,  Mary  Tucker,   Edith   Bertotti,   Blanche    Kilpatrick,   Orene 

Hollowell,  Lucy  Moore,  Ivy  Modlin,  Inez  Frazier,  Caroline  Fitzgerald, 

Elizabeth  Speir,  Ollie  Moore,  Bessie  Jernigan. 

In  the  colonial  dress  of  older  people,  Ivy  Modlin  and  Marie  Worsley  sang 

"When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie."     The  program  ended  with  patriotic 

songs,  sung  by  the  same  girls  that  danced  "The  Minuet,"  with  the  whole 

Society  joining  them. 


Classes 
Seniors 

The  Seniors  have  been  so  busy  running  the  Model  School,  planning  the 
Senior  play  and  commencement  dresses,  and  saving  Quarterly  "copy"  for 
their  own  special  number  that  they  have  nothing  to  report  in  this  number 
except  the  date  of  the  Senior  play— Ng/K&k       CKjiAJ^jdr    «•  4s" 


The  Juniors 

A  very  effective  and  beautiful  war  pageant  was  given  by  the  Junior  class 
of  the  Training  School  at  the  assembly  period  Saturday  morning,  the  22d. 
The  pageant  pictured  clearly  the  order  in  which  each  country  entered  the 
war  and  their  purpose  for  entering  the  war.  At  first  Belgium  entered  alone, 
robed  in  deep  black.    One  nation  after  another  came  to  her  relief.    The  girls 
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representing  the  nations,  dressed  in  white,  were  either  carrying  the  flag  of 
the  nation  or  wearing  the  emblem  so  there  was  no  mistaking  their  identity. 
France  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Belgium  and  stood  by  her  to  the 
end.     The  climax  of  the  pageant  was  the  spectacular  entrance  of  America. 
As  each  country  entered  the  national  hymn  was  sung.     The  order  in  which 
they  entered  was  as  follows: 
Belgium,  Lila  Faircloth. 
France,  Blanche  Farabow. 
Britain  and  Colonies,  Eloise  Tarkenton. 

England,  Mildred  McCotter;  Ireland,  Callie  Ruffin;  Scotland,  Maggie  Mae 
Stallings;  Wales,  Kathleen  Vaughan;  Canada,  Mildred  Maupin;  India, 
Carrie  Teer;  Australia,  Martha  Ratcliffe;  New  Zealand,  Annie  L. 
Alston;  Serbia,  Dearie  Simmons;  Montenegro,  Ruby  Daughtridge; 
Japan,  Alline  Cowell;  San  Mareno,  Clara  Davis;  Portugal,  Annie  B. 
Quinerly;  Roumania,  Alice  Whitehurst;  Greece,  Lula  Wade. 
America,  before  she  enters,  sends  the  following: 

Charity,    Marguerite    Hensley;    Hope,    Lou    Allie    Smith;    Faith,    Helen 

Stewart;  Mercy,  Clara  Sledge;  America,  Elizabeth  Bass.     By  America 

stood  the  Soldier,  Harriet  Thomasson;    Sailor,   Bessie  Jernigan;    Red 

Cross  Man,  Mildred  McCotter;   Y.  M.  C.  A.  Man,   Sarah  Butt. 

At  the  close  the  whole  school  stood  and  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 


The  Junior  class  gave  a  program  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  Sunday  evening, 
February  16th.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  National  Week  of  Song, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  program  rendered  by  the  Juniors  was  to  give  an  in- 
sight into  just  what  is  meant  by  this.  The  class  came  in  in  a  body,  singing 
as  a  processional  'America,  the  Beautiful."  The  scripture  reading  was  Psalm 
27.  The  class  president,  Miss  Marguerite  Hensley,  explained  the  significance 
of  the  "National  Week  of  Song,"  then  was  sung  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers" 
by  school.  Prose  selections  from  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches"  were  read  by 
Misses  Marion  Butler  and  Gladys  Baugham.  Then  followed  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Myrtle  Moore.  The  Rendezvous  of  Death,  by  Alan  Seeger,  was  read  by 
Miss  Minnie  Hollowell;  vocal  duet,  "0,  It's  Up  to  a  Man  to  Go,"  was  sung 
by  Misses  Elizabeth  Bass  and  Kathleen  Kennedy.  "The  Soldier,"  "The  Dead," 
poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  were  read  by  Misses  Nonie  Johnson  and  Orene 
Hollowell. 


On  Saturday  evening,  February  15,  the  Juniors  entertained  the  "A"  class 
and  faculty  with  a  play,  Peck  v.  Peck.    The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Josephine  Sifter — Judge  of  Court Georgia  Barnes 

Miss  Fannie  Noles — Clerk  of  Court Thelma  Hooks 

Mrs.  Jane  Highbrow — Counsel  for  Plaintiff Thelma  Elliott 

Miss  Ima  Stinger — Counsel  for  Defendant Myrtle  Moore 

Mrs.   Henry  Peck — Plaintiff Julia   Rowe 

Mr.  Henry  Peck — Defendant Alma  Odom 

)     Roland  Martin 
Margaret    Sidbury 
Ellen  Mclver 
Grace  Cloninger 

The  Jury 

Mrs.  Shuffler  of  the  Bridge  Club Bonnie  Muse 

Mrs.  Diamond  of  the  500  Club Edith  Matthews 

Miss  Olgerson-^Swede Aileen   Draughn 

Mrs.    Stump— Politician Orene    Hollowell 

Miss  Gummer  of  the  Nickelodian Zelma  Wester 

Miss  Parcils  of  the  Department  Store Glenmore  Koonce 

Miss  Kalsomine — Colored Rose  Hooks 

Miss  Reader— Literary Gladys  Howell 

Mrs.  Freelingheiser — German   Irma  Fuqua 

Miss  Sour — of  a  certain  age Agnes  Ellis 

Mrs.  Delancy — one  of  the  400 Madge  Blackley 

Mrs.  O'Brian— Irish Minnie  Love  Stephens 
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The  members  of  the  jury  showed  the  different  feminine  traits  by  chewing 
gum,  eating  peanuts,  and  much  laughing.  The  jury  consisted  of  an  old  negro 
woman,  a  white  washwoman,  a  society  woman,  and  women  of  different  classes, 
some  being  foreigners.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  brought  the 
house  to  a  roar.  Mr.  Peck  was  one  of  the  smallest  girls  in  our  class,  Miss 
Alma  Odom,  and  Mrs.  Peck  one  of  the  largest,  Miss  Julia  Rowe.  The  two 
lawyers,  Miss  Myrtle  Moore  and  Miss  Thelma  Elliott,  made  very  striking 
pleas.  Mrs.  High  Brow,  in  her  plea  for  the  plaintiff,  drew  two  touching  pic- 
tures which  brought  tears  from  the  jury.  The  jury  finally  decided  to  place 
the  cost  of  court  on  the  A  class,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  returning  to  their  former 
relations.    Amid  much  cheering  Mr.  Peck  rushed  in  Mrs.  Peck's  arms. 


The  Junior  cooking  classes  caught  the  spirit  of  Valentine  in  giving  pleasure 
to  others  and  entertained  one  section  of  the  Senior  class  and  part  of  the 
faculty  at  a  "Valentine  Tea  Party."  They  entertained  the  other  section  of 
the  Senior  class  at  a  "Tea  Party"  on  Washington's  birthday.  For  the  Valen- 
tine party  the  Seniors  received  invitations  a  few  days  before  that  read  as 
follows: 

"You  are  invited  to  attend  a 

Valentine  Tea,  Friday  afternoon 

3:30-4:30 

Cooking  Laboratory" 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  at  3:30  and  were  received  by  pleasant  words  and 
handshakes  from  the  Juniors.  As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  sandwiches  and 
cakes  and  tea  were  served.  The  decorations  carried  out  the  effect  of  Valentine. 
The  guests  talked  and  chatted  until  4:30  then  they  left,  expressing  their 
appreciation  for  the  nice  time  the  Juniors  had  given  them. 

At  the  "Tea  Party"  on  Washington's  birthday  the  guests  began  to  arrive 
at  3:30  also.  They  were  given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Juniors  and  were 
soon  seated.  Two  kinds  of  sandwiches  and  tea  and  cakes  were  served.  The 
decorations  carried  out  the  patriotic  effect  since  United  States  flags  were  used, 
and  pictures  of  Washington  and  Wilson. 


"A"  Class 

The  "A"  class  was  organized  on  December  2d.  From  nominees  approved 
by  President  Wright  for  president  of  the  class,  Gertrude  Stokeley  was  elected. 
Other  officers  are:  Vice-president,  Vera  Lunsford;  secretary,  Lillie  Mae  Daw- 
son; treasurer,  Inez  Frazier;  critic,  Marie  Dowry;  class  adviser,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth S.  Davis. 

The  "A"  class  gave  two  excellent  dramatizations  on  parts  of  Roman  history 
on  Saturday,  February  22.  The  dramatizations  grew  out  of  their  regular 
history  work  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Miss  Comfort.  The  Seniors 
were  quite  fortunate  in  being  invited.  The  first  dramatization  was  "A  Ques- 
tion of  Honor."  The  scenes  were:  (1)  In  Lars  Porsena's  Camp,  (2)  Brutus' 
Camp  at  Rome,  (3)  Again  in  Lars  Porsena's  Camp.  The  dramatization 
clearly  showed  that  the  students  had  gained  the  real  spirit  of  that  period 
in  history,  and  the  dramatic  work  itself  was  excellent.     The  characters  were: 

Mucius Gertrude    Stokeley 

Brutus   Quessie  Powell 

Lars  Porsena . . : Marie   Lowry 

Choelia    Lucy    Kornegay 

Messengers Athleen  Whichard,  Vera  Lunsford 

Plebeians  Gain  Theik  Rights 

Scene  1.  Plebeians  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

Scene  2.  Plebeians  on  the  Sacred  Mount. 

Scene  3.  Senate  and  Assembly  in  the  Forum. 

Scene  4.  Fabius'  Camp. 
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The  characters  were: 

Sextus    Lillie  Mae  Dawson 

Agricola   Blanche  Harris 

Licinius    Alma    Worthington 

Virginius  Anna  Belle  Grant 

Soldiers — Ruby  Holland,  Flora  Hughes,  Mabel  Grant, 
Lena  Fordham 
Patricians: 

Agrippa    Edward   Collins 

Coriolanus    Rachel    Hewitt 

Fabius    Rachel  Outlaw 

Servilius   Mina  Howell 

Appius  Claudius    Inez  Frazier 

Senators — Rachel  Outlaw,  Edward  Collins,   Quessie  Powell,  Athleen 

Whichard,  Marie  Lowry,  Vera  Lunsford,  Gertrude  Stokeley. 
Enemy  Soldiers— Nannie  Lee  Elks,  Bettie  Spain,  Evelyn  Pope,  Lucy 
Kornegay. 
Lucy  Kornegay  acted  especially  well  the  part  of  Choelia,  and  her  story  was 
indeed  thrilling.  The  part  of  Agricola  by  Blanche  Harris  was  very  dramatic 
also.  As  an  old  Plebeian,  she  made  the  audience  almost  live  through  the 
situation.  The  scenes  where  Coriolanus's  law  is  vetoed  and  where  the  Ple- 
beians swear  by  the  gods  to  return  victorious  were  exceedingly  impressive. 
Every  student  in  the  class  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  dramatization  which 
went  to  make  up  its  success. 


Athletics 

The  Athletic  League  of  the  Training  School  reorganized  January  22.  At 
this  meeting  123  joined.  The  new  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Zelota 
Cobb,  of  Pinetops;  business  manager,  Annie  Wilkinson,  of  Scotland  Neck; 
secretary,  Emily  Reid  Morrison,  of  Reidsville;  faculty  advisory  committee, 
Misses  Comfort  and  Graham. 

Both  tennis  and  basketball  practice  games  have  been  played  but  no  match 
games  have  been  played. 


Alumnce 

The  president  of  the  Alumna?  Association,  Luella  Lancaster,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  in  Greenville  for  February  22d.  The  following 
were  here:  Luella  Lancaster,  president;  Ruth  Proctor,  vice-president;  Lida 
Taylor,  scretary,  and  Mary  Newby  White.  They  were  busy  with  plans  which 
the  Association  will  hear  from  later.  They  are  making  an  effort  to  get  a  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  list  of  names  and  addresses.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  changes  from  year  to  year. 

It  would  mean  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  the  Alumnae  Association  but  to  the 
school,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  Quarterly  staff,  if  each  girl  would  drop  a  card 
each  year  giving  her  address  and  stating  what  she  is  doing.  Even  though 
she  is  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place  as  the  year  before,  it  will  give 
the  people  here  that  information  in  accurate  form.  It  would  take  only  a 
moment  of  time,  and  a  postal  card  to  do  this,  and  in  exchange  each  one  can 
know  about  all  the  others  in  the  Association.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  record 
instead  of  hear-say. 

A  number  of  girls  are  married;  others  have  stopped  teaching  and  are  doing 
government  or  office  work;  some  have  gone  back  to  school;  some  have  become 
specialists;  and  all  are  doing  something  worth  recording,  if  it  is  only  staying 
at  home  and  "helping  mother."  You  should  send  in  a  report  and  you  should 
keep  in  touch  with  your  old  friends. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  '16  are  scattered  over  the  State.  A  number 
have  been  heard  from  recently  and  are  teaching  at  the  following  places: 
Dinabel  Floyd,  at  St.  Paul's;  Selma  Edmondson,  near  Rocky  Mount;  Mar- 
jorie  Pratt  is  again  in  the  Epsom  School,  Vance  County;  Sallie  Lassiter  is 
teaching  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Central  School  in  Fayetteville;  Louise  Stalvey 
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is  in  Pittsboro.  Lucile  O'Brien  has  returned  to  the  school  she  had  the  first 
year  at  Wilton,  N.  C,  and  is  doing  extra  work  as  the  school  is  a  three-teacher 
school,  but  because  of  the  influenza  complications  found  itself  with  only  two 
teachers.  Martha  Lancaster  and  Alice  Herring  are  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
schools.  Martha  went  to  Maryland  in  the  fall  but  was  ill  for  some  time, 
therefore  gave  up  her  position;  when  she  recovered  she  accepted  the  place 
in  Rocky  Mount  which  is  near  her  home.  Trilby  Smith  has  been  very  ill 
and  is  in  a  hospital  in  Richmond.  She  taught  only  a  part  of  a  year  as  she 
had  to  take  charge  of  her  father's  home. 

Hattie  Turner  and  Annie  Bishop  are  teaching  in  Beaufort  County.  They 
are  taking  the  Reading  Circle  work  with  the  Washington  teachers.  Nell 
Dunn  recently  led  a  discussion  in  one  of  the  classes  in  this  course.  Nell 
was  called  home  some  time  ago  because  of  the  death  of  her  grandmother. 
Susie  Barnes  is  teaching  with  her  sister,  Huldah,  in  the  Juvenile  School, 
Edgecombe  County.  The  article  by  Katherine  Parker  on  how  she  built  up  a 
Sunday  School,  which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Greenville  News 
with  editorial  comment. 

Interesting  things  are  reported  from  the  class  of  '17.  Mary  Wooten  is  having 
a  most  successful  year  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh.  She  has  made 
quite  a  reputation  for  bringing  out  the  backward  children,  and  those  in 
authority  say  she  certainly  has  all  the  little  folks  interested.  She  has  charge 
of  a  basketball  team  made  up  of  the  larger  girls.  Ophelia  O'Brien  is  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Lenoir  County  Teachers'  Association.  She  came  over  to  the 
Washington's  birthday  entertainment. 

At  the  Simpson  School,  in  which  Fannie  Lee  Speir  and  Leona  Tucker  are 
teachers,  a  very  successful  box  party  was  recently  given.  The  school  made 
$147  (one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars)  of  which  a  part  will  be  spent  to 
prolong  the  school  term  and  the  remainder  for  school  equipment.  The  prin- 
cipal, Mrs.  J.  F.  Brinkley,  has  never  been  a  Training  School  student,  and  of 
course  much  of  the  credit  is  due  her,  but  Training  School  girls  helped. 

Two  of  the  class,  Myrtle  Lamb  and  Mary  Smith,  were  working  in  the  muni- 
tions factory  at  Penniman,  Virginia,  but  returned  to  their  homes  when  the 
factory  shut  down.  Jessie  Bishop  is  working  in  her  father's  office  in  Wilson. 
Loretta  Joyner  is  teaching  at  Warsaw,  Effie  Baugham  at  Gatesville,  Elizabeth 
Baker  in  Fairmont,  and  Nannie  Mac.  Brown  at  Leggett's,  Edgecombe  County. 
Blanche  Satterthwaite  has  the  lower  grades  at  Ransomville.  Jessamine 
Ashley  has  deserted  the  schoolroom  and  is  doing  stenographic  work  at  her 
home. 

Eula  Proctor  Greathouse,  '12,  is  teaching  again  in  the  Dixie  School,  near 
Rocky  Mount,  with  her  sister  Ruth.  She  has  worked  out  a  good  scheme  for 
economizing  time  by  grouping  grades.  We  trust  we  can  get  a  fuller  report 
of  what  she  is  doing  so  that  we  can  pass  it  on  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.    Ha  Bulluck,  '11,  is  boarding  with  her. 

Edna  Campbell,  '12,  is  teaching  primary  methods  in  a  big  normal  school 
at  San  Marco,  Texas. 

Nannie  Bowling,  of  the  same  class,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  school 
at  Fountain  for  some  time,  has  had  to  give  up  teaching  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter,  but  she  says  she  has  no  idea  of  deserting  the  profession  perma- 
nently, but  her  doctor  thought  she  needed  a  change  of  work  for  some  time. 
She  is  now  bookkeeper  for  the  Greenville  Reflector  Company.  She  brings 
reports  from  Emma  Harden,  of  the  same  class,  now  Mrs.  George  Jefferson 
who,  she  says,  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  teachers  in  the  Fountain  school. 
Emma  was  a  teacher  in  that  school  and  knows  what  it  means.  She  has  a 
lovely  boy  about  a  year  old. 

Ruth  Ruffin,  '11,  Mrs.  Wyatt,  is  now  a  neighbor  of  the  Training  School. 
She  lives  in  one  of  the  attractive  bungalows  on  Ninth  Street,  Greenville.  She 
lost  her  one  child  some  months  ago. 

Mary  and  Hattie  Weeks,  '13,  are  still  teaching  where  they  have  taught  ever 
since  they  finished  school,  the  one  in  Graham  and  the  other  in  Winston- 
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Salem.    Ethel  Perry,  '13,  is  teaching  at  Plymouth.    Willie  Greene  Day  is  not 
teaching  this  year  because  of  her  health. 

Blanche  Lancaster,  '14,  has  resumed  her  work  in  the  Kinston  Graded  School 
after  having  been  out  for  some  time  because  of  illness  in  the  family.  Agnes 
Pegram  is  teaching  in  the  Henderson  Graded  School;  Geneva  Quinn  at  Battle- 
boro;  Bessie  Lee  Alston  in  the  Epsom  High  School,  which  is  near  her  home. 
Mavis  Evans  was  released  from  her  position  in  the  school  at  Leggett's  and 
is  teaching  in  the  Kinston  schools.  Mattie  Bright  is  working  for  the  E.  B. 
Ficklen  Tobacco  Company.  Most  of  her  time  she  is  in  the  Washington  office 
but  she  has  been  in  the  Greenville  office  a  part  of  the  time.  She  took  luncheon 
at  the  Training  School  recently.  Emma  Cobb  attended  the  meeting  of  "super- 
visors and  women  in  administrative  positions"  which  met  in  Raleigh  during 
February.    She  is  doing  well  as  supervisor  in  Edgecombe  County. 

Sadie  Exum  Williams,  '12,  when  her  husband,  Ensign  Fleet  Williams,  of 
the  Navy,  returned  from  overseas,  went  to  Brooklyn  and  they  began  house- 
keeping in  a  cozy  apartment  and  were  happy  as  could  be,  but  the  Navy  is  a 
fickle  master,  so,  just  as  they  were  settled,  ordered  him  to  other  regions. 
Ensign  Williams  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Navy.  Captain  Lyman  Cotten, 
his  commander,  told  the  story  of  his  heroism,  which  proved  him  one  of  the 
real  heroes  of  the  fleet.  Towing  a  mine  all  night  long  so  as  to  keep  it  from 
doing  any  harm  was  a  great  thing  to  do. 

The  class  of  '15  is  busy  doing  a  variety  of  interesting  things.  Emma 
Robertson  is  making  a  fine  record  in  the  Kinston  Graded  Schools  in  the 
primary  grades.  Lela  Carr  Newman  has  been  obliged  to  stop  and  give  up  her 
position  in  the  Durham  Graded  Schools  because  of  the  health  of  her  father. 
She  is  keeping  house  in  Raleigh  for  her  father  and  is  looking  after  him.  He 
has  been  very  ill  and  has  not  recovered  sufficiently  for  her  to  leave  him  long 
at  the  time.  Louise  Moore  went  to  Washington  the  first  of  the  year  to  accept 
a  government  position.  Her  sister  Ruth,  '13,  has  been  there  in  government 
service  for  some  time.  Bettie  Hooks  is  teaching  in  the  schools  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  She  has  attended  Peabody  College  for  two  summers  and  expects 
to  continue  working  towards  her  degree.  Ruth  Proctor,  when  she  visited  the 
school  recently,  gave  interesting  accounts  of  her  work  with  the  little  folks 
in  the  Dixie  School.  She  has  language  games  even  on  the  playground  while 
the  children  are  really  playing.  She  seems  to  be  very  successful  with  her 
work.    Julia  Jordan  was  working  in  a  munitions  factory  but  is  now  at  home. 

We  understand  that  Katie  Sawyer  was  married  on  Christmas  Day  but 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out  her  new  name.  Clara  Davis  Wright  has  a  hand- 
some boy,  Charles,  Jr.  Clara  and  Bettie  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  Training 
School  early  in  March. 

Esther  Brown,  who  is  doing  intermediate  work  in  the  Halifax  School,  re- 
cently had  a  very  successful  demonstration  lesson  at  a  group  teachers'  meeting 
held  in  her  school.  Her  presentation  of  a  dramatization  of  a  Valentine  story 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  She  is  evidently  one  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers in  the  county.  Gelene  Ijames  has  given  up  her  work  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
Schools  and  is  keeping  house  for  her  father.  She  has  recently  lost  her  mother. 
Betty  Spencer  some  time  ago  led  a  discussion  at  the  Beaufort  County  Teach- 
ers' Meeting. 

The  class  of  '18  has  already  had  three  of  its  members  to  marry.  Thelma 
Bryan  was  married  during  the  holidays  to  James  Cherry  of  Greenville.  He 
is  in  the  Navy  and  is  stationed  at  Norfolk.  Thelma  White  was  married  in 
December  to  Mr.  Byron  Thomas,  of  Scotland  Neck.  She  is  keeping  house. 
Huldah  Barnes  was  married  February  21  to  Mr.  Daughtridge,  of  Edgecombe 
County,  near  the  place  she  has  been  teaching.  The  seventeen  girls  from  this 
class  that  are  teaching  in  Pitt  County  have  reunions  twice  a  month  at  the 
teachers'  study  classes  in  the  Pitt  County  Teachers'  Association. 

Sophia  Cooper  reports  from  Heathville  that  she  is  delighted  with  her  work 
there.     She  boards  in  the  home  of  Katherine  Parker. 

Clellie  Ferrell  writes  from  Eureka  that  they  made  $56.45  at  a  supper  and 
they  are  going  to  buy  athletic  goods.  They  are  buying  new  equipment  for 
basketball.     She  says  she  has  a  splendid  place  and  is  getting  on  well. 
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Sadie  Thompson,  '18,  writes  interestingly  of  her  work  at  Conetoe.  She 
says:  "You  don't  know  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  Quarterly.  I  am  sure  I  am 
one  of  the  many  that  know  how  to  fully  appreciate  it.  I  have  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  already  and  am  now  anxiously  waiting  for  the  next  issue. 

"I  am  getting  on  as  well  as  I  could,  I  suppose,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  had  from  six  to  twenty-three  pupils  all  the  year.  (They  have  had  'flu' 
there.)  I  begged  and  plead  with  my  pupils  to  study  more.  I  labored  with 
them,  but  I  felt  as  if  everything  was  against  me.  One  night  I  was  reading 
one  of  my  school  magazines  and  found  a  suggestion  which  brought  another 
suggestion  to  me.  It  was  to  make  a  poster  and  the  pupils  that  made  the 
greatest  improvement  during  the  week  would  get  a  red  star.  This  was  to 
be  put  where  every  one  could  see  it.  Now  I  hardly  believe  they  are  the  same 
pupils.     Isn't  it  strange  how  a  little  notoriety  will  change  things?" 

Ida  Walters,  '18,  writes:  "I  began  my  work  in  September  in  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Enon  School.  On  account  of  'flu'  we  taught  only 
eight  days  before  Christmas.  During  those  eight  days  we  organized  a  Junior 
Red  Cross  of  thirty-nine  members  and  a  Thrift  Society.  Besides  paying  the 
Red  Cross  dues,  the  pupils  bought  about  eight  dollars  worth  of  stamps.  Since 
Christmas,  conditions  are  very  bad  at  Enon,  hence  there  has  been  and  prob- 
ably shall  not  be  any  more  school  this  term.  For  the  rest  of  the  term  I  shall 
teach  primary  work  in  a  two-teacher  school  at  Salem,  a  place  about  five  miles 
from  Oxford.  Primary  work  is  not  my  choice,  but  I  shall  do  my  best,  which 
for  this  year  I  feel  will  merely  be  'holding'  school.  So  far  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  children  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  faces  and  hands  every 
morning  and  hope  to  get  all  to  using  a  toothbrush  by  next  week.  A  chart 
with  stars  is  going  to  help  keep  their  interest  in  doing  this.  This  sounds 
like  a  small  thing,  and  it  is,  yet  if  you  knew  the  people  it  would  seem  worth 
a  great  deal  to  you  if  you  were  the  teacher." 

The  record  of  the  Alumnae  has  been  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the 
school.  Until  this  year  only  one  of  the  entire  number  that  have  graduated 
from  the  school  had  died.  Eight  classes  have  gone  out  from  the  school,  and 
326  girls.  Last  fall  three  of  the  Alumnas  died.  We  trust  there  have  been  no 
others  that  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  us. 

Alice  Stephens,  '15,  died  the  second  year  after  leaving  here.  Sallie  Tyler, 
'18,  died  early  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Mattie  Ruffin,  '11,  and  Corinne  Bright,  '14, 
died  late  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Mattie  Ruffin  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  first  class.  She  was  a  popular,  genial,  wholesome  girl,  who 
threw  herself  into  whatever  she  attempted  to  do,  so  that  she  put  much  into 
life  and  gained  much  from  life.  After  leaving  school  she  taught  in  Salisbury 
and  was  very  successful.  She  soon  married,  and  as  Mrs.  Phil  Thomas  settled 
in  Battleboro  and  entered  into  the  life  of  the  community  with  the  same  zest 
she  had  given  to  the  schools  she  had  been  in.  Her  death  came  as  a  great 
blow,  for  she  seemed  the  very  picture  of  health.  Pneumonia  following  in- 
fluenza took  her  swiftly  and  suddenly.     She  leaves  no  children. 

Corinne  Bright,  '14,  was  one  of  the  "Bright  twins,"  both  of  whom  were 
leaders  while  they  were  in  school,  and  both  of  whom  were  great  favorites. 
Corinne  was  a  bright  and  joyous  girl  who  carried  sunshine  wherever  she 
went.  She  was  one  who  naturally  stood  out  in  a  group,  a  girl  that  visitors 
noticed.  She  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  In  her  Junior  year 
she  was  one  of  the  debaters  in  the  annual  public  intersociety  debate,  and 
won  the  debate  for  her  side.  In  her  Senior  year  she  was  the  star  in  the 
Senior  play,  "Pandora."  She  taught  for  a  while  after  finishing  school,  but 
later  took  a  business  course  and  worked  in  an  office.  She  was  in  Greenville 
last  year  with  the  E.  B.  Ficklen  Tobacco  Company.  She  gave  the  editors 
some  interesting  reasons  as  to  why  she  left  teaching  and  went  into  business, 
and  had  promised  to  write  them  up  for  the  Quarterly  some  day.  Her  chief 
reason  was  that  she  had  a  salary  that  ran  every  one  of  the  twelve  months,  and 
each  month  it  was  more  than  it  was  while  she  was  teaching.  She  came  back 
to  the  Training  School  from  time  to  time.     She  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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Notes  from  the  Joyner  School 

Perhaps  our  readers  are  wondering  what  has  become  of  the  Joyner  School. 
Well,  here  we  are  again,  relating  our  affairs.  As  was  the  case  of  most  schools, 
ours  was  late  in  beginning  as  we  had  not  opened  school  when  the  influenza 
epidemic  first  came  and  this  delayed  the  opening  until  November  18.  With 
this  late  beginning  we  plunged  in  with  new  zeal  and  effort  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  possible  before  Christmas.  During  the  first  week  of  school,  when 
the  children  had  only  a  few  books,  we  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoons  in  a 
cotton  field  near  by,  and  as  a  result  of  our  labors  we  sent  $10  to  the  War 
Relief  Fund.  On  another  afternoon  we  picked  cotton  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  drawing  material  for  use  in  the  school. 

During  the  Red  Cross  campaign  just  before  Christmas  we  organized  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  with  forty-seven  members,  and  we  also  added  many  names 
to  the  local  chapter  of  the  senior  organization.  Our  campaign  closed  on 
Friday  before  Christmas  with  a  short  program  and  a  talk  by  Rev.  Walter 
Patten,  of  Greenville,  in  which  he  fittingly  showed  how  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  was  felt  when  we  give  to  the  Red  Cross. 

After  a  week's  vacation  we  began  school  again  on  December  30,  but  were 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  influenza  had  again  entered  this  community,  and 
henceforth  our  work  since  then  has  been  much  hampered.  However,  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  most  of  our  students  are  back  in  school  and  we  are  busy 
at  work. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  21,  we  had  a  box  party,  from  which  we  realized 
the  sum  of  $25  which  will  be  used  for  school  supplies. 


John  F.  Evans 

Mr.  John  F.  Evans  died  at  his  home,  December  12,  1918,  after  an  illness  of 
just  a  few  hours  with  heart  trouble.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Evans  re- 
moves from  this  community  one  of  our  most  loyal  and  fruitful  workers.  As 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,  which  office  he  had  held  for  many  years, 
he  did  everything  he  could  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  and  its  interests. 
When  the  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  took  in  charge  the  work  of  the  Joyner  School,  Mr. 
Evans  was  loyal  to  the  cause  and  interested  in  the  prospects.  In  the  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  the  school,  he  was  in  the  lead.  And  not  alone 
was  he  a  worker  for  the  school  of  his  community,  but  also  in  the  Sunday 
School,  which  is  held  at  the  school  building  on  Sunday  afternoons,  his  pres- 
ence and  interest  was  much  appreciated.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  to  any 
charitable  cause  and  was  interested  in  all  movements  for  the  uplift  of  hu- 
manity. In  his  death  not  only  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  Joyner  School, 
but  all  those  in  any  way  interested  in  the  school  and  those  of  the  community, 
have  sustained  a  great  loss. 


Two  Exciting  Events 

The  campus  has  been  invaded  by  land  and  air.  These  events  caused  great 
excitement  and  stirred  the  romantic  feelings  of  every  girl's  heart  for  they 
occurred  just  at  times  when  the  emotions  of  the  girls  were  easily  stirred — 
one  just  before  and  the  other  just  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  first  event  was  the  land  invasion  by  what  we  considered  an  alien 
army,  because  it  was  composed  of  men  and  boys,  certainly  rare  species  on 
this  campus,  "The  Woodmen  of  the  World."  They  appeared  on  the  campus 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  18th,  while  about  one-half  of  the  girls  were 
standing  fall-term  examinations,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  were  busily  occu- 
pied studying  for  the  next  scheduled  examination.  The  Junior  Science  class 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  and  that  put  a  large  number  of  girls  in  two 
rooms  and  only  one  teacher  to  keep  order.  When  those  bass  voices  were 
unmistakably  heard  girls  in  both  rooms  began  to  bob  up  to  the  windows,  but 
the  teacher  did  her  duty  and  she  went  very  quickly  from  one  room  to  the 
other  telling  us  to  be  seated  and  not  let  those  mysterious  yells  and  shouts 
of  "mere  men"  cause  us  to  lose  our  whole  term's  work.  As  she  left  one  room 
on  her  way  to  the  other,  girls  bobbed  up  and  when  she  entered  the  other 
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room  the  girls  bobbed  down,  but  still  every  one  tried  to  get  one  glimpse  of 
that  crowd  that  was  producing  such  an  alarming  noise.  At  last  the  army- 
marched  on  around  the  building  and  we  settled  our  minds  on  the  questions 
before  us  but  not  one  could  remember,  "What  is  the  work  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  what  part  of  the  system  is  the  seat  of  intelligence  located?" 
The  other  classes  were  disturbed  and  excited,  too,  and  the  Math,  class  had  as 
much  trouble  adding  two  and  two  as  they  had  had  the  week  before  proving 
that  "the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides."  The  History  class  even  forgot  the 
significance  of  the  date  April  30,  1789.  When  the  lucky  few  in  the  dormitories 
heard  bass  voices  they  immediately  rushed  to  the  windows;  some  of  them 
had  important  business  to  attend  to  over  in  the  Main  building  and  the  next 
dormitory,  so  these  were  the  only  ones  that  got  a  full  view  of  the  men  and 
the  only  ones  that  the  men  saw  while  here.  But  when  the  majority  of  the 
girls  learned  what  was  causing  all  this  excitement  they  thought  of  the  next 
examination.  The  army  left  the  campus  with  their  spirits  somewhat  lowered, 
we  fear,  for  evidently  they  didn't  get  the  kind  of  reception  they  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  air  invasion  was  made  while  the  girls  were  still  in  high  spirits  over 
the  event  that  occurred  just  before  they  went  home  and  the  many  wonderful 
events  that  occurred  while  they  were  at  home  Christmas.  This  time  the 
event  occurred  early  one  morning,  so  again  only  a  few  of  the  girls  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  most  exciting  event  that  has 
happened  here — the  passing  of  the  first  airship  over  the  Training  School. 
The  girls  that  lived  in  rooms  facing  the  barn  were  the  only  lucky  ones. 
Instead  of  the  airship  coming  low  over  the  front  of  the  campus  or  the  build- 
ings it  made  a  very  low  sweep  over  the  barn  and  only  the  old  gray  horse  and 
the  pigs  got  a  full  view  of  it  and  its  passengers.  The  few  girls  that  saw  it 
were  the  centers  for  excited  groups  for  several  days.  Rumors  as  to  what  it 
was  varied  somewhat.  Some  said  it  was  a  Zeppelin  (these  forgot  that  the 
war  had  closed  some  time  before),  others  called  it  an  aeroplane,  while  others 
tried  to  show  their  superior  knowledge  by  calling  it  a  "biplane."  When  they 
saw  in  the  papers  that  a  large  dirigible  went  southward  bound  they  were 
sure  this  was  it.  It  was  a  dirigible — one  of  those  queer-looking  balloons — 
and  we  suppose  it  strayed  down  here  from  Norfolk. 

Some  have  prophesied  that  only  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  airships 
will  be  as  common  here  as  the  American  bird  that  hovers  over  the  campus. 
Can  you  imagine  an  airship  dropping  packages  and  notes  at  the  Training 
School?    The  girls  of  the  future  have  something  to  live  for! 

Gladys  Battm,  '20. 


Tom  Skeyhill,  the  Australian  Soldier-Poet 

Fortunate  indeed  were  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
knowing  that  charming,  practical  idealist,  the  soldier  who  could  write  a  poem 
about  fairies  while  he  was  hiding  in  a  shell-hole,  Tom  Skeyhill.  The  school 
has  never  been  visited  by  a  man  whose  personality  left  a  greater  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  both  students  and  faculty.  He  told  them  in  the  afternoon 
his  amusing  experiences  in  America.  He  showed  them  the  bright,  happy  side 
of  a  soldier's  life,  telling  them  of  the  soldier's  humor;  he  told  them  thrilling 
stories  of  the  war,  and  at  the  end  he  paid  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  women 
because  of  their  work  in  the  war.  He  knew  whereof  he  spoke  because,  several 
times  wounded  and  blind  for  two  years,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross. 

At  twilight  members  of  the  Senior  Class  and  the  faculty  gathered  and 
listened  to  him  as  he  talked  to  them  informally  about  poetry,  and  he  read 
to  them  from  the  great  war  poets,  Rupert  Brooke,  Alan  Seegar,  Joyce  Kilmer, 
and  John  Masefield.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  in  town.  The  verdict  of  those 
who  heard  him  was  that  his  story  of  Gallipoli  and  the  fight  for  the  Dardanelles 
was  a  veritable  epic. 

"Were  I  the  brightest  poet  or  were  I  the  brightest  artist,  I  could  not  ade- 
quately express  my  love  and  admiration  for  you  wonderful  people."  This 
was  the  opening  sentence  of  his  talk  to  the  entire  school.  He  told  them  he 
brought  a  message  from  Australia.  The  Australians  were  marching  side 
by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  blind  to  blind,  until  they  beat  the  enemy  and 
killed  Prussian  autocracy  forever.  Red,  red  war  is  past,  peace  pure  as  snow 
reigns,  whilst  old  Mars  lies  bloody,  his  work  done,  bleeding  from  his  wounds. 
The   German   carrion   eagles  no   longer  hover  over   Europe;    the   fleur-de-lis 
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blooms  again;  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  are  united  together  in  the  common 
bonds  of  suffering.  I  come  not  to  sing  a  song  of  hate,  but  of  the  beauty  of 
war.  I  did  not  see  its  horror  or  hate,  although  I  had  cause  to  hate  because 
I  was  stone  blind  for  two  years.  If  we  curse  and  blaze  against  Germany  we 
sink  to  their  depths.  We  won  the  war  with  our  hearts  and  hands  and  souls 
clean.  War  sharpens  the  faculties,  lays  bare  the  soul,  and  brings  to  the  sur- 
face all  the  good.  Happy  soldiers!  They  went  singing  on  the  transports, 
singing  on  the  trains,  and  those  who  have  gone  over,  who  paid  the  price, 
have  gone  singing  into  paradise." 

Mr.  Skeyhill  paid  a  great  tribute  to  the  Thirtieth  Division,  which  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Australians.  He  told  this  story:  Some  officer  said  to  a 
doughboy,  "You  Americans  are  making  more  trouble  than  all  others."  The 
retort  was,  "The  boches  told  you  that,  sir."  He  said  the  Americans  put  their 
heads  down,  went  clear  through,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side,  and  when 
told  to  go  silently  they  went  like  a  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus,  singing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  "The  Yanks  are  coming."  He  told  a  number  of  delight- 
ful stories,  showing  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  soldiers. 

Especially  enjoyable  were  his  whimsical,  amusing  stories  of  his  experiences 
in  America,  particularly  of  his  struggles  with  the  American  language.  He 
said  that  Broadway  was  New  York  with  the  lid  off,  but  that  as  he  rode  down 
Fifth  Avenue  he  felt  like  a  king  going  to  a  pageant.  Fifth  Avenue  he  thought 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  reposeful  street  in  the  world.  It  has  an  air  of 
achievement,  the  dignity  of  a  classic,  the  repose  of  a  rainbow.  He  said  that 
Americans  were  bad  advertisers.  They  advertise  all  their  bad  qualities  but 
haven't  time  to  advertise  their  virtues.  He  expressed  great  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  South  and  the  Southern  people,  and  called  them  the  modern 
Elizabethans. 


Miss  Graham  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  on  February  the  7th  and  8th  at  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
She  reports  an  excellent  meeting.  Miss  Graham  took  a  part  in  this  meeting 
and  told  those  present  "How  to  Introduce  a  Class  to  Algebra." 


General  Assembly  Delegates  Make  Special  Inspection  Tonr  Here 

A  delegation  from  the  State  General  Assembly  visited  the  Training  School, 
inspecting  the  school  and  investigating  its  needs.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  two  Senators,  Messrs.  Wakefield  of  Caldwell  County,  and  Sisk 
of  Macon,  and  two  members  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Gardner  of  Yancey  and 
Bowman  of  Guilford. 

At  the  morning  assembly  hour  at  the  school  they  met  the  students,  and 
each  one  made  a  short  talk.  Representative  Gardner  was  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  talked  first  and  introduced  the  others.  Each  one  expressed 
pleasure  in  being  at  the  school  and  all  showed  that  they  were  pleased  with 
the  school. 

Mr.  Gardner  in  his  talk  referred  to  teachers  as  soldiers  fighting  against 
the  greatest  of  enemies,  ignorance,  and  compared  pride  in  the  teachers  to  our 
pride  in  the  boys  who  have  been  fighting. 

"You  will  accomplish  more  than  all  the  politicians  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish if  you  succeed."  "The  public  school  teacher  is  the  greatest  of  all, 
because  she  works  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  progress." 

Senator  Sisk  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in  this  kind  of  school,  a  school 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  people.  He  was  in  the  first  class  that  entered 
the  normal  school  at  Cullowhee.  He  stands  for  increased  salaries  for  teachers, 
and  went  on  record  in  the  Senate  as  refusing  to  vote  to  increase  the  pay  of 
any  State  officer  until  the  pay  of  teachers  had  been  increased.  He  urged  the 
girls  to  study  the  children  to  find  out  their  trend  of  mind,  so  that  each  child 
could  be  trained  for  the  thing  that  he  was  best  fitted  for. 

Senator  Wakefield  told  of  a  visit  to  the  University  when  President  Wright 
was  a  student  there.  He  referred  to  a  speech  he  once  heard  Governor  Jarvis 
make  in  which  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had  ever  before  him  an  ideal, 
something  definite  ahead  that  he  wished  to  do,  and  which  he  finally  did.  The 
value  of  having  an  ideal  was  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Wakefield  laid  emphasis. 
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Representative  Bowman  Impressed  upon  the  girls  the  great  responsibility 
that  rested  upon  them.  He  reminded  them  that  they  were  to  teach  children 
who  were  to  become  the  leaders,  perhaps  one  here  would  teach  a  future 
governor. 


Influenza  After  Christmas 

After  the  Training  School  began  its  regular  work,  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, it  seemed  that  there  was  going  to  be  another  epidemic  of  influenza. 
There  "were  several  cases,  but  nearly  all  were  very  mild,  so  there  was  no 
pneumonia  and  no  serious  complications.  The  school  work  went  steadily  on 
even  though  some  of  the  teachers  had  it.  Several  of  the  Model  School  teachers 
were  afflicted,  so  some  of  the  girls  began  teaching  without  a  critic  teacher 
present  except  when  some  from  the  other  grades  would  come  in  to  observe 
for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course  the  girls  were  handicapped  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  take  the  initiative  and  carry  on  the  work. 
The  influenza  caused  no  excitement  and  was  handled  remarkably  well.  No 
outside  help  was  needed.  The  infirmary  force,  Miss  Beaman  with  the  serv- 
ants, handled  it. 


During  the  Christmas  Roll  Call  Drive  of  the  Red  Cross,  ninety-three  mem- 
bers joined  the  organization  at  the  Training  School.  Six  members  earned 
their  dues  by  picking  cotton  in  the  afternoons.  This  by  no  means  represents 
the  school's  membership  as  many  of  the  girls  are  members  of  their  home 
organization. 


One  of  the  fatherless  children  of  France  has  been  adopted  by  the  Sidney 
Lanier  Literary  Society.  This  makes  two  of  the  French  children  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Training  School.  The  name  of  the  little  girl  belonging 
to  the  Society  is  Rene  Beaux,  6  rue  Jarante,  Paris,  7  Arondissement,  France. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  school  child  is  Eulalie  Destruel,  24  bis  rue 
Cler,  Paris,  7  Arondissement,  France.  Miss  Lucy  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem 
has  adopted  a  brother  of  Eulalie. 

The  school  is  very  proud  of  these  two  children.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  money  for  the  support  of  one  of  the  children  was  made  by  picking 
cotton. 

A  report  of  the  raising  of  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  Lanier  Society 
child  appears  in  the  Society  Notes. 


From  time  to  time  the  teachers  of  the  various  departments  visit  the  schools 
in  the  surrounding  communities.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  see  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  out  of  the  actual  work  that  is  being  done.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Misses  Wilson,  Graham,  and  Comfort  spent  a  day  in  the  Pitt  County  schools. 
One  problem  which  was  noted  was  the  heavy  work  which  one  of  the  teachers 
had.  Having  three  grades,  the  teacher  found  it  difficult  to  provide  seat  work 
for  the  grades.  Discipline  seemed  to  be  the  biggest  problem  throughout  the 
schools  visited.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  were  not 
seated  properly  as  some  of  the  rooms  had  in  them  from  three  to  four  grades. 
The  discipline  in  the  lower  grades  of  one  school  was  exceptionally  good  and 
the  grades  in  this  school  were  doing  splendid  work. 

One  grade  was  having  a  review  in  arithmetic  which  proved  to  be  monot- 
onous. An  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  for  relay  races  for  which  no 
more  time  would  have  been  taken  up.  Miss  Wilson  did  some  practical  nature 
work  with  the  children.  They  went  on  an  excursion  into  the  wood  and  hunted 
birds  and  gathered  hawberries. 


Mr.  Austin,  chairman  of  the  Home  Service  section  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter 
of  Pitt  County,  attended  the  meeting  of  this  department  held  in  Washing- 
ton, N.  C.  The  purpose  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Home  Service  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  chapters  and  to 
get  a  better  and  broader  idea  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  their  fields. 
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The  summer  term  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  begins  June 
10  and  continues  until  August  2.    Many  have  already  applied  for  rooms. 


When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laughinghouse,  our  own  Dr.  Laughinghouse,  re- 
turned from  France  the  Training  School  gave  him  a  royal  welcome.  When 
he  appeared  during  assembly  exercises  they  called  him  to  the  stage.  They 
applauded  him,  and  after  assembly  was  over  they  crowded  around  him  and 
made  him  realize  how  glad  they  were  to  see  him  home  again.  He  told  the 
young  ladies  that  except  his  own  family  there  was  nothing  dearer  to  him  than 
the  Training  School.  He  said  he  remembered  when  it  was  born;  he  watched 
it  when  it  was  a  bottle-fed  infant  and  when  it  was  weaned  and  when  it  learned 
to  toddle  and  walk:  "It  has  always  been  a  most  dutiful,  a  most  beautiful,  a 
most  useful  child." 

He  delighted  the  audience  by  telling  in  a  humorous  way  his  first  experiences 
in  the  army  when  he  was  in  training.  His  first  teacher  was  a  nineteen-year- 
old  boy;  when  he  sat  down  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was  going  to  sit  on 
pins  or  dynamite;  when  he  said  "Good  morning"  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
would  be  court-martialed  or  commended.  The  young  lieutenant  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  telling  them  of  their  lack  of  sense,  stupidity,  and  slouchiness. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  special  delight  in  calling  down  one  of  the  greatest 
surgeons  in  America. 

"The  training  of  the  three  million  men  in  the  army  will  eventually  pay 
America  for  all  she  has  put  in  the  war."  "The  morality  of  the  men  and 
officers  is  finer  than  in  any  rural  district  or  in  any  city  anywhere  on  earth." 
He  said  that  drunkenness  did  not  exist,  that  the  men  would  not  tolerate  deceit, 
lying,  shirking,  or  selfishness,  and  that  they  cheerfully  made  any  sacrifice  or 
faced  any  hardship  without  complaint  or  criticism.  Men  who  were  immoral 
before  they  went  into  the  army  led  moral  lives,  he  declared,  after  they  entered 
the  army.  Wherever  a  soldier  went  he  saw  the  Red  Cross,  the  "Y.,"  K.  C, 
the  Salvation  Army,  or  something  that  set  him  thinking  of  the  women  of 
America,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  to  come  back  clean  or  he  would  besmirch 
the  flag  and  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  was  fighting. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school  has  undergone  a  considerable  change 
this  year.  A  vacancy  has  existed  for  some  time.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  J.  T.  Kerr,  when  he  became  United  States  Marshal,  automatically  retired 
from  the  board.  The  term  of  S.  M.  Brinson  expired  this  year,  and  he  was  not 
eligible  for  renomination  because  of  his  election  to  Congress.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  is  chairman 
of  the  board.  When  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  resigned  he  was  automatically  removed 
from  his  place  on  the  board.  The  terms  of  two  of  the  members,  F.  C.  Harding 
and  A.  McDowell,  expired  this  year.  These  two  were  renominated  to  succeed 
themselves.     The  Board  of  Trustees  and  their  terms  are  as  follows: 

Congressional  Term 

District  Expires 

F.  C.  Harding,  Greenville First 1925 

J.  B.  Leigh,  Elizabeth  City First 1923 

A.  McDowell,  Scotland  Neck Second 1925 

Y.  T.  Ormond,  Kinston Second 1923 

D.  L.  Ward,  New  Bern Third 1925 

J.  T.  Bannerman,  Burgaw Third 1923 

J.  W.  Hines,  Rocky  Mount Fourth 1921 

R.  B.  White,  Franklinton Fourth 1921 

M.  B.  McAuley,  Acme Sixth 1925 

E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Reports  from  the  Chicago  Meeting 

The  Superintendents'  Division  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
which  met  in  Chicago  the  last  week  in  February  was  a  most  important  meet- 
ing. All  the  big  educational  problems  of  the  day  were  discussed.  The  trend 
of  thought  educationally  could  easily  be  followed  by  looking  up  the  records 
of  these  meetings.  President  Wright,  Superintendent  Underwood,  and  Super- 
intendent Swanson  all  attended  and  brought  back  live  suggestions  and  inspira- 
tional reports.  It  is  evident  that  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  school 
teachers  are  not  properly  paid.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  advancement 
of  teachers'  salaries  all  over  the  country.  At  all  meetings  in  all  departments 
this  subject  was  constantly  recurring. 

The  big  educational  bill  before  Congress,  the  Smith-Townes  bill,  received 
much  attention.  The  Department  of  Education  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Cabinet,  equal  to  the  others,  must  come.  The  educational  work 
now  scattered  throughout  many  departments  must  be  centralized,  and  the 
department  take  the  place  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Education. 

"North  Carolina  has  made  more  advancement  in  the  last  decade  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,"  is  what  President  Wright  told  the  people  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting.  They  were  dumfounded  when  he  made  them  understand 
that  we  are  already  doing  some  things  that  states  usually  considered  progres- 
sive are  only  talking  about  as  remote  possibilities.  For  instance,  we  are 
actually  having  dental  inspection  in  some  of  our  rural  schools;  many  of  our 
counties  have  whole-time  health  officers. 

North  Carolina  ranks  seventh  among  the  states  in  agricultural  products. 
Its  material  advance  has  been  great.  That  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  six  months  term  of  schools  passed  as  it  did,  in  some  places 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  shows  how  dead  in  earnest  we  are. 

In  the  National  Council  of  Normal  School  Principals  and  Presidents,  reports 
of  various  surveys  and  standards  occupied  much  of  the  program.  The  place 
of  arithmetic  in  the  normal  school  subjects  was  discussed.  This  has  become 
one  of  the  big  subjects,  growing  into  life  and  touching  every  phase  of  life. 
English  grammar  has  at  last,  according  to  the  discussions,  found  its  proper 
place — a  post-graduate  subject  in  the  universities. 

Dr.  Sealey,  working  on  the  American  Council  of  Education  with  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Education,  expressed  the  belief  that  people  who  have  been 
going  to  German  universities  will  perhaps  come  to  those  in  America.  Ger- 
many's place  as  the  center  of  education  is  certainly  gone. 

Two  questions  that  occupied  one  session  were  these:  "What  permanent 
changes  will  there  be  in  the  normal  school  curriculum  as  the  result  of  the 
war?"  "What  are  the  new  demands  made  of  the  normal  school?"  The  result 
of  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  that  content  matter  would  not  be  greatly 
changed  but  that  the  point  of  view  would  be  very  different.  Education  will 
be  considered  more  as  a  means  of  helping  people  to  live.  The  Utilitarian  idea 
of  going  to  school  to  get  something  to  do  in  life  must  have  added  to  it  ideals 
that  will  help  in  the  leisure  hours.  Beauty  and  other  pleasure-giving  ideas 
must  have  a  place.  This  will  mean  not  so  much  a  change  of  text-books  as  a 
change  of  attitude. 

"Why  teachers  should  be  trained  so  as  to  develop  a  better  type  of  physical 
education"  was  the  subject  of  a  valuable  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Boucher, 
of  Emporia,  Kansas.  Steps  must  be  taken  for  training  teachers  better  physi- 
cally so  that  the  next  generation  will  be  stronger,  healthier,  and  more  vigorous. 
Records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  forty-five  per  cent  failed  physically. 
The  schools  will  be  held  responsible  hereafter.  North  Carolina  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  in  the  list  of  states,  but  is  about  the  average. 

"A  program  for  the  Education  and  Americanization  of  the  Immigrants" 
contained  interesting  suggestions.  Although  the  question  of  how  to  teach 
foreigners  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  in  itself  does  not  make  an  American  citizen.  Language  and  spirit,  fair 
play  and  a  square  deal,  are  the  things  that  count. 

"How  shall  Patriotism  and  Citizenship  be  developed  through  Civics  and 
History"  was  a  topic  of  discussion. 

The  discussion  of  illiteracy  proved  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
negro. 


